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Tragic  Inside  Story  of  Mental  Hospitals 

State  Doctors 
Bare  Suffering 


facts  about  the 

ion:— obtained  by 

with  the  full  co- 
themselves  —  was 
February  3. 


ion  of  the  appalling 
mental  hospital  situai 
isagor,  staff  reporter, 

,n  of  the  doctors 

in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 


R  Tell  of  Crowding,  Shortages, 
c  Patients  Locked  in  Fire  Traps 


^  To  pet  the  real  itory  of  state  rncntal  hospital!  in  lllinoU,  a 
Sexes  reporter  spent  uecks  inside  the  institutions.  He  teas 
3ven  the  wholehearted  assistance  of  the  doctors,  U'ho  opened  the 
floors  and  laid  bare  the  tragic  facts  as  seen  through  pro/essional  eyes, 
^hii  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  six  articles. 

(Official  Pictures  on  Back  Page.) 

BY  PETER  LISAGOR.  y 

o^^«»  doett^rn  A:.:  ; 


5ireci; 

go.  Sundar  , 

^^‘^ningciub 


oic 


Asks  Sales  Tax  Share 
For  Mental  Hospita^ 

Senator  Connors  Seeks  Bill^o^^^ 

25  Percent 


JOHN  Sa  KNIGHT, 

Edifor  and  Publisher 
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JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

A  HE*RST  NEWSPAPER 


KEW  YORK 


,Once  the  northern  palisade 
of  colonial  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  today  a  narrow  can¬ 
yon  lined  by  massive  sky¬ 
scrapers,  Wall  Street  Is  the 
focal  point  of  New  York's 
financial  district.  Abutting 
on  Wall  Street  are  many 
of  the  world's  greatest 
financial  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  1200  investment 
banking  firms  and  nearly 
100  commercial  banks. 
More  than  1800  members 
of  the  Stock  and  Curb  Ex¬ 
changes  handle  93%  of  all 
security  transactions  in  the 
United  States.  The  market 
value  of  all  listed  securities 
on  the  Stock  Exchange 
totals  over  $200  billions;  on 
the  Curb,  over  $14  billions. 


FOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE  IN  WASHINGTON 
REPORTING  .  . 


THOAAAS  L 


“for  his  willingness  to 
tackle  controversial 
issues;  for  going  after 
tough  national  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  best  jour¬ 
nalistic  tradition;  for 
his  fairness  in  report¬ 
ing  both  sides  of 
controversial  ques¬ 
tions  ;  and  for  his  work 
as  a  real  reporter”  re¬ 
ceived  the  1946  RAY¬ 
MOND  CLAPPER 
memorial  award  for 
journalistic  ability. 


THE  JUDGES: 

Ralph  McGill,  editor, 

“The  Atlanta  Constitution” 

Barry  Paris,  editor. 

International  News  Service 
Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher, 

“The  Washington  Post” 

Carleton  K.  Watson,  associate  editor^ 
“The  Cleveland  Press” 

Rep.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney 
of  Oklahoma 
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All  Our  Tomorrows . . . 


^  e  are  underwriters  am!  brokers  in  se¬ 
curities  and  eoiuiuodities,  not  profes¬ 
sional  luolders  of  public  opinion. 

Recently,  bowever,  we  publisbed  an 
annual  report  in  whicb  we  talked  in  part 
about  an  issue  that  we  consi<ler  \  ital.  the 
question  of  whether  our  system  of  living 
can  survive. 

Mi  ss  Sylvia  F.  Porter,  financial  editor 
of  the  INew  York  Post,  read  our  report, 


addressed  her  column  principally  to  the 
subject  of  our  coiiiuion  concern. 

e  are  reproducing  her  column  here, 
not  in  any  vain  effort  at  self-flattery,  but 
solely  because  we  feel  that  you.  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  America,  have  at 
least  as  much  at  stake  as  we  do  and  can 
do  far  more  than  we  c-an  to  stimulate  a 
public  awareness  of  the  threat  to  all 
our  tomorrows. 


. .  But  that’s  exactly  the  point—  I  Commodity  transactions— 

I  m  m  It’s  a  sad  commentary.  proflt..Even  alter  taxes  an<^ev9ry 

i  ,  *.  •  »  other;  charge,  it  had,  almost 

:  #%  DrOKCr  >  rr  would  be  naive  even  to.  $i,qoo;0OO  left 

think  that  Mefrill  Lynch  is  shout-  Alter  glancing  at  these  ’statis- 
m  Inga  warning  Just  ,lor  the  good  tlcs^.'you  need  nouhint  Irom  mC; 

MX  wOnSCIcllCe  0l  the  nation.  01  course  not  as  to  Merrill  Lyhch’s  stake  in  a 

t  uT  nc  The  firm’s  partners  are  worried 

;  Merrill  Lynch  Werns  U,  S.  bet^ause  they’re  ,  ^ous  to  iure-  the  firm  has  instituted  a  broad 

i  —  ct-..—  la.  .serve  the  system  that  permits  profit  sharing  pian'  lor  its  work- 

To  Snow  Its  System  Works  ^  ^  m  Lynch,  fs;  has  started  pubUcation  ol  a 

..  i  .  top-notch  employee  magazine 

I  I  ly  Sylvia  F.  forter  'They’re  spending  a  lortune  on  called  “We.  the  People’’;  has  a 

human  .relations  in  their  own  group  insurance  and  m^cal  care 
r .  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane  is  the  biggest  brokerage  gjjo  on  public  relations  out;  program;-  is  running  a  training 
house  in  the  world.  Like  its  29-letter  name,  it  is  colossal.  Its  hi-aiic  tfipv’v.  innv«i  school  lor.luture  executives. 

customers  run  into  the  hundreds  ol  thousands,  its. business  hte  side^olit^^t^^they^^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

sensational  totals,  its  profits  are  spectacular  too.  And  today,  in  tw  j#  Pntemrlse  -  ... 

1.-  _ .1.  _ ,  It.  Up  fnr  concluaeo  tnar  II  iree  enterprise  I  ..wc  *  mahrst  rnNTRniii. 


is  admitting  it 
For  well  over'  a  centur; 
Street  has  been  a  lAighty 


ol  our  financial  giants. 
Wall  Street  coming  back  to 
r,  I  am  grabbing  at  any  sign 


whole  world.  almost  $30,000,000  Irom  opera-  "  .  r  - _ 

Yet  in  all  these  decades;  no  ^  I5iir  Gnomic  ^Jta^^n  ^ur  tions,  an  all-time  high. 
other  brokerage  firm  except  Mer-  ^  Last  year,  it  paid  out  almost  / 

rm  Lynch  has  bothered  to:  Ph^  onrirtu^v  ^d  emotional  $10,000,000  in  salaries.  It  alone  / 

(1)  Issue  a  complete,  detafied  *  “S^^nle  abroaT  th^^^^  accounted  lor  over  9  per  cent  ol  i 

report  to  the  public  on  its  year’s  the  round-lot  Md  over  12  per  f 

activities,  income  and  profits;  .yVau  cent.ol  the  odd-lot  business  done  \ 

(2)  Make  that  statement  not  _  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  \  coovn^ht  1947 

only  understandable  but  also  de-  It  handled  192,000  customer  ao  I  Copyright  1947- 

cldidly  readable  and  attracUve;  newsMoer  rol^lSst  counts  ^  ^  f 

(3)  Put  into  that  annual  decla-  pleted  over  1.300,000  separate  f  Reproducer 

ration  a  lew  words  about  the  come  iiwi^DroKer^  security  and  231,000  separate#  neP«'o<iu‘'c< 

firm’s  opinions  on  the  state  ol  the  — -*> - - - New  YopI 

nation,  world  affairs,  proper  eco- 

nomlc  and  political  policies  . 

It  may  seem  hard  to  believe—  v 

even  when  it  t^an  issuing  year^  f  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

statements.  Most  brokers  still  I  ...  , 

haven’t  caught  up  to  that  simple  f  L  nderwriters  and  Distributors  of  Investment  Securities 

public  i^tioM  i^a-  f  Brokers  in  Securities  and  Commodities 

And  today,  Merrill  Lypph  made  i 

^tory  again  when  it  Includ^  in  I  70  piNE  STREET  NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y. 

its  report,  a  warning  to  bu^ess  {f  ’ 

Offices  in  91  Cities 
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OVER  $25,000.00 

WORTH  OF  SPORTS  GOODS 


POPULARITY  PROVED 


represented  nationally  by 
hearst  advertising  service 


OSues  in  Principal  Cities 


.1 


How  to  attract  new  industry 
and  create  new  jobs 

through  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  advertising  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi¬ 
nating  Company  has  helped  boost  the  Cleveland- 
Northeast  Ohio  area  to  one  of  the  nation's  top 
regions  in  post-war  industrial  development. 

Within  a  16-month  period,  160  companies  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  invest  $200,000,000  in  indus¬ 
trial  facilities  there.  New  factories  will  create 
more  than  32,000  steady,  good-paying  jobs. 

In  this  important,  national  campaign.  The  New 
York  Times  again  has  demonstrated  its  value  to 
advertisers.  Frank  J.  Ryan,  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Com¬ 
pany,  writes: 

“Our  advertisements  in  The  New  York  Times  have 


consistently  and  continuously  produced  a  highly 
desirable  order  of  inquiries  from  substantial  con¬ 
cerns,  which  reflects  not  only  the  interest  of  our 
message  to  American  industry,  but  also  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  confidence  which  The  Times  deservedly 
enjoys  among  industrial  leaders.  Our  advertise¬ 
ments  in  The  Times  have  brought  inquiries  from 
twenty-four  states,  Canada  and  the  Canal  Zone.” 

The  remarkable  pulling  power  of  The  New  York 
Times  to  attract  industry  has  a  simple  explanation 
.  .  i  circulation  of  more  than  500,000  weekdays 
and  1,100,000  Sundays  .  .  .  national  distribution 
.  .  .  complete  coverage  of  manufacturing  and 
business  executives,  bankers  and  others  who  make 
or  influence  the  decisions  of  American  industry. 
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Specialized  Press  Pleads 
For  Newsprint  Regulation 

Senate  Committee  Gets  Data 
On  Jobbers;  NEA  Offers  Plan 

I  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


lASHINGTON — Testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee  of  the 
ieoate  Small  Business  Commit- 
te  which  began  here  March  4 
newsprint  problems 
i  small  newspapers  and 
ier  small  publications  directly 
I  their  difficulty  to  obtain  the 
(me  amount  of  paper  from  job- 
lers  or  dealers  as  in  former 
itirs  and  also  the  mysterious 
ssons  for  newsprint  manufac- 
srers  restricting  jobbers  to  1945 
futas.  Most  non  newspaper 
ntnesses  urged  restoration  of 
(ivernment  rationing  controls. 
Publishers  of  trade,  fraternal, 
Kterans  and  labor  publications 
New  York  testified  on  their 
”  blems  of  obtaining  the  same 
laount  of  paper  in  1947  that 
l«y  had  in  1946  and  1945  from 
ij  Clinton  Paper  Co.  of  Brook- 
^  which  has  been  the  sole  sup- 
)iitr  of  those  publications. 

They  cited  instances  of  publi- 
ations  buying,  or  being  offered, 
•.rwprint  tonnage  by  various 
£:.-ces  at  prices  ranging  from 
CM  to  $250  a  ton. 
klitre  Jobbera  Within  Rights 
Ihey  expressed  the  belief  that 
4e  jobbers  were  within  their 
sal  rights  to  dispose  of  their 
??er,  received  under  contract 
rini  the  mills,  to  whatever  cus- 
iiers  they  saw  fit  and  at  any 
rce  in  the  open  market.  There 
some  dispute  that  the  pro- 
-cing  mills  have  any  control 
the  ultimate  disposal  of 
a:  paper. 

Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart  of 
iana,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
mmiltee,  gleaned  from  wit- 
that  different  prices  were 
fag  charged  customers  of  sini- 
b  Aaracterlstics  for  the  same 
PKliict.  He  declared  that  is  11- 
N>l. 

I'm  afraid  some  of  these  peo- 
h  haven’t  heard  of  the  Robin- 
BPatman  Act,”  he  said,  refer- 
^to  these  Jobbers. 

Newsprint  Consumers’ 
^ency  Committee,  repre- 
300  trade,  community, 
fraternal,  religious, 
w  papers  and  technical  pub- 
Mou  in  the  weekly,  semi- 
wthly  and  monthly  field,  and 
■ocommercial  printers,  recom- 
that  wartime  controls 
*  rationing  of  newsprint 
be  reinstituted  'Tor  at 
■t  18  months  or  until  the  sit¬ 


uation  has  eased  sufficiently  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  con¬ 
dition.” 

Sidney  Lavine,  of  the  Rogow- 
ski  Co.,  New  York  commercial 
printer  publishing  30  of  these 
publications,  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Emergency  Committee, 
said  “voluntary”  methods  have 
failed  so  completely  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  small  pub¬ 
lishers  “that  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  step  in,  es¬ 
tablish  and  enforce  such  meas¬ 
ures  that  will  protect  its  citi- 
zervs  and  small  business  against 
hardship,  loss  and  economic  dis¬ 
aster.” 

Rationing  Urged 

Thomas  B.  Wright,  chairman 
of  the  newsprint  subcommittee 
of  the  CIO  Committee  on  Publi¬ 
cations,  on  Wednesday  also 
urged  Congress  to  restore  ra¬ 
tioning  controls  on  newsprint  to 
allocate  the  available  supply  to 
all  users. 

The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  Vicepresident 
Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  weekly 
publisher  of  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  pre¬ 
sented  an  eight-point  program 
to  the  committee  based  on  bet¬ 
ter  cooperation  within  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  specifically  recom¬ 
mended  the  immediate  volun¬ 
tary  establishment  of  a  special 
board  with  “one  member  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  one  from  the 
National  Editorial  Association, 
one  from  the  association  of  pa¬ 
per  jobbers,  one  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
and  one  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
— to  assure  the  availability  and 
flow  of  at  least  2%  of  the  entire 
newsprint  supply  of  this  year, 
and  of  1948,  to  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation: 
11%  for  those  small  dailies 
which  used,  each,  less  than  300 
tons  of  newsprint  in  1945;  a  rea¬ 
sonable  percentage  ( to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  board)  for  new 
newspapers  to  be  established: 
and  a  reasonable  percentage  for 
the  specifically  financial,  trade, 
legal,  racial,  religious  and  for¬ 
eign  language  weekly  newspa- 
papers. 

“Prompt  cooperation  of  news¬ 
paper  associations  and  Jobbers 
of  the  various  states,”  he  said, 
“would  be  sought  by  the  board. 


with  the  view  of  establishing 
quantities  of  various  sheet  and 
roii  sizes  actually  needed  for 
the  eight  months  beginning  May 
1,  and  later  on  for  the  year  1948, 
carefully  estimating  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  sources,  or  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  sources,  of  supplies — 
and  seeking  faithfully  to  achieve 
utmost  inter-industry  equity  of 
distribution  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  portions  to  be  shared 
of  the  total  tonnage  available  to 
the  press  of  the  U.  S.” 

L-240  Alter  6  Months 

Helfenstein  added  that  if  the 
committee  found  the  shortage  to 
be  as  great  as  has  been  re¬ 
ported,  then  the  industry  should 
be  given  six  months  to  clear  it 
up  themselves  and  if  unsuccess¬ 
ful  then  restore  L-240. 

The  rest  of  the  NEA  program, 
which  is  for  the  “short  term” 
improvement  of  the  situation, 
v.as: 

“1.  Reduce  exporting  by  U.  S. 
mills,  and  encourage  Canadian 
mills  to  reduce  overseas  ship¬ 
ments. 

2.  Reduce  government  use  of 
newsprint. 

3.  Urge  mills  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
small  users  first,  similarly  in  the 
case  of  jobbers. 

4.  Institute  reasonable  price 
increases  on  flat,  or  sheet,  news¬ 
print  so  as  to  encourage  larger 
production  by  mills  of  this  style 
of  newsprint  stock,  as  used  by 
most  weeklies  and  some  few 
small  dailies. 

5.  Investigate  discrimination 
on  newsprint. 

6.  Through  the  two  national 
trade  associations,  the  ANPA 
and  the  NEA,  and  respective  re¬ 
gional  and  state  associations, 
seek  immediate  voluntary 
pledges  of  all  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  to  (a)  freeze  circulations  as 
of  March  29.  1947,  and  continue 
same  until  there  Is  a  more  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  newsprint; 
(b)  pledge  papers  to  pay  not 
more  than  prevailing  market 
prices  for  newsprint. 


ED.  M.  ANDERSON,  chairman  of 
the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  legislative  and  newsprint 
committees  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Brevard  (N.  C.)  Times, 
was  the  first  witness  before  the 
committee.  He  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Senate  inquiries  into 
newsprint  in  1919-19^  and  in 


Data  'Incomplete' 

During  the  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearing  on  newsprint 
this  week.  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager  of  ANPA. 
was  asked  ii  Russia  mokes 
newsprint  and  whether  the 
U.S.  could  get  any  from  that 
source. 

"I  regret  to  say  my  infor¬ 
mation  on  Russio  is  incom¬ 
plete."  Williams  replied. 


7.  The  two  trade  associations 
to  request  all  jobbers  and  mills 
to  restrict  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  to  its  histor¬ 
ical  use — production  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Sen.  Capehart  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  exported  by  the  U.  S.  He 
read  into  the  record  the  fol¬ 
lowing  export  figures:  70.264  in 
1942;  35.254  in  1943;  31,158  in 
1944;  43,650  in  1945:  and  26,397 
for  11  months  of  1946.  In  later 
testimony,  ANPA  figures  were 
offered  showing  U.  S.  mill  ex¬ 
ports  at  8.381  in  1946;  18,032  in 
1945;  and  14,622  in  1944.  The 
Senator’.s  figures  are  those  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

For  the  “long  term”  outlook, 
the  NEA  recommended  “in¬ 
creased  production  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Alaska;  (a)  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  publishers  to  work  out  plans 
to  establish  more  newsprint 
mills  in  the  U.  S.,  particularly  in 
the  south,  with  government  co¬ 
operation  on  possible  new  raw 
materials  and  expanded  refor¬ 
estation  program  for  newsprint 
purposes;  (b)  government  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  development  of 
newsprint  mills  in  Alaska.” 

As  “intermediate  term”  rec¬ 
ommendations,  the  NEA  sug¬ 
gested;  “prevail  upon  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  mills  to  reconvert 
back  to  production  of  newsprint; 
organize  small  users  in  each 
state  to  place  annual  contracts 
and  orders  for  newsprint 
through  jobbers  or  dealers 
and  get  the  jobbers  or  dealers 
to  organize  by  regions  in  plac¬ 
ing  contracts  and  orders  with 
mills,  thereby  increasing  their 
buying  ability  and  position.” 


1929-1930  and  said: 

“Today  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  weeklies,  semi¬ 
weeklies,  tri-weeklies  and  small 
dailies  of  the  nation  is  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  the  outlook  for  a  contin¬ 
ued  scarcity  of  newsprint  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Anderson  Says  Bigger  Demand 
Due  to  G0%  Ads,  40%  Circulation 
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continued  from  page  5 
the  possibility  of  continued  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  prices,  par¬ 
ticularly  through  the  so-called 
black  market.” 

Senator  Capehart  reminded 
there  can  be  no  “black  market” 
under  a  free  economy  and 
recommended  substitution  of  the 
word  “discrimination.” 

Unless  something  is  done 
about  the  crisis  today  “the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  will 
lace  a  truly  grave  crisis  in  the 
smail  publishing  industry,  An¬ 
derson  said. 

There  are  approximately  9,000 
non-daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  1,763  dailies,  of  which 
around  1,100  are  comparatively 
small,  he  related,  and  640  of  the 
latter  use  less  than  25  tons  of 
paper  per  quarter,  and  450  use 
between  25  and  125  tons  per 
quarter. 

Not  Enough  for  Small  Papers 

He  outlined  the  wartime  pro¬ 
gram  when  the  papers  using 
less  than  25  tons  per  quarter 
were  not  rationed,  and  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  affecting  the  larger 
papers,  and  said  NEA  was  ap¬ 
prehensive  when  L-240  was 
terminated. 

“We  were  assured,”  he  said, 
“that  the  large  users  would  do 
Iheir  utmost  to  see  that  the 
small  papers  continued  to  have 
sufficient  quantities  of  newsprint 
to  take  care  of  their  normal 
needs  and  that  emergency  plans 
would  be  worked  out  by  the 
national,  regional  and  state  press 
associations  to  relieve  any  hard¬ 
ship  cases  and  to  see  that  no 
newspaper  suspended  due  to 
lack  of  newsprint. 

"Through  the  splendid  work 
of  the  ANPA,  in  cooperation 
with  NEA,  various  regional  and 
state  associations,  the  latter  pro¬ 
vision  has,  to  a  very  large  de¬ 
gree,  been  carried  out.  ^  far, 
very  few,  if  any,  papers  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  because 
of  lack  of  newsprint.” 

Anderson  said  he  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  information  that  any 
papers  had  suspended  for  that 
reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  Anderson 
continued,  despite  a  substantial 
increase  in  newsprint  production, 
the  small  papers  did  not  get 
nearly  enough  in  1946  to  take 
care  of  their  needs  “and  the  out¬ 
look  for  1947  is  darker  even 
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though  production  continues  to 
gain,” 

He  read  into  the  record  the 
figures  for  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  for  the 
last  few  years  and  said  that 
while  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  ANPA  (525)  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27.7%  over  1945  and 
an  increase  of  6.4%  over  1941, 
the  weeklies  and  other  small 
papers  were  limited  to  their  1945 
use  during  1946  and  a  large 
number  of  them  failed  to  get 
that  much.  In  addition  there  is 
practically  no  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  for  new  newspapers  out¬ 
side  the  “black  market”  at  prices 
from  $150  to  $300  per  ton. 

He  read  into  the  record  WPB 
figures  breaking  down  1941  con¬ 
sumption  figures  for  various 
users  as  follows: 

9,000  weeklies,  semi-weeklies 
and  tri-weeklies  used  2%  of  the 
total;  1,100  small  dailies  used 
9  or  10%;  commercial  printers, 
magazines,  books,  etc.,  6%;  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  foreign  language 
papers  used  7%;  and  660  large 
papers  used  75%.  Around  200  of 
the  large  dailies  use  over  66% 
of  the  total  newsprint,  he  said. 

Held  to  1945  Use 

He  contrasted  the  rising  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  of  daily 
newspapers  with  weeklies  which 
in  1946  were  held  to  their  1945 
newsprint  use  had  to  hold  down 
Doth  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  December,  1946,  the 
NEA  committee  wrote  to  22 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
ceived  11  replies  on  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“Most  of  them,”  Anderson  re¬ 
ported,  “stated  they  had  shipped 
jobbers  and  dealers  about  the 
same  amount  in  1946  as  in  1945 
and  that  the  situation  would 
be  about  the  same  in  1947  with 
possibly  some  improvement.” 
Anderson  said  NEA  also  wrote 
to  188  jobbers  and  received  61 
replies  “A  majority  of  them 
said  the  same  thing  about  sup¬ 
ply  that  the  mills  had  written 
us,  but  a  large  number  said 


they  had  been  cut  in  1947  as 
compared  with  1946  and  1945 
and  that  those  cuts  ranged  from 
5  to  65%.  Several  stated  that 
their  newsprint  supply  had  been 
cut  off  completely  in  1947.” 

“Now  here  is  the  situation 
that  confronts  the  small  pub¬ 
lishers,”  Anderson  concluded: 
“Most  of  their  communities  have 
grown  in  population  since  1941 
and  the  demand  for  newspaper 
service  has  increased.  Likewise 
the  demands  from  merchants  for 
more  space  to  feature  merchan¬ 
dise  which  must  now  be  sold 
and  for  new  products  has  in¬ 
creased.  Veterans  and  others 
have  and  are  establishing  new 
businesses  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
want  to  buy  space. 

“During  the  war  most  of  the 
papers  operated  with  skeleton 
staffs  and  now  in  general  they 
have  a  full  force  back  on  the 
job  and  these  returned  em¬ 
ployes  are  anxious  to  see  their 
employers  get  more  advertising, 
more  circulation  and  do  a  still 
better  job.  But  they  cannot 
because  of  the  continued  news¬ 
print  shortage,  the  lifeline  of 
the  newspaper.” 

Anderson,  in  reply  to  a  Sena¬ 
tor’s  question,  said  he  would 
not  recommend  a  federal  law 
regulating  distribution  of  new.s- 
print.  The  recommendations  of 
the  NEA  for  voluntary  industry 
cooperation  were  then  presented 
by  Helfenstein. 

Why  Increased  Demand? 

In  response  to  questions  by 
Senator  Murray,  Anderson  said 
the  increased  demand  for  news¬ 
print  was  about  60%  from  ad¬ 
vertising  and  40%  from  circu¬ 
lation.  “Has  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  been  due  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  other  papers?”  Murray 
asked.  “To  some  extent,”  An¬ 
derson  replied.  The  Senator  al¬ 
so  asked  if  increased  use  of 
newsprint  for  other  purposes 
was  responsible  and  Anderson 
said  “yes”  but  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  statistical  information 
on  it. 


We  Can't  Let  Press  Be  Strangled 
By  Lack  of  Paper,  Capehart  Soys 


IN  HIS  opening  statement.  Sen¬ 
ator  Capehart  said: 

“If  the  study  of  the  newsprint 
supply  situation  reveals  the 
need  of  an  investigation,  this 
committee  will  be  prepared  to 
take  such  steps.  Our  problem  is 
to  obtain  newsprint  in  such 
quantities  that  the  press  of  this 
great  nation  can  properly  fulfill 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public. 
We  would  not  permit  the  free 
press  of  America  to  be  strangled 
by  any  other  means.  We  dare 
not  permit  it  to  be  strangled  by 
the  lack  of  newsprint.” 

The  Senator  also  referred  to 
the  two  reports  issued  by  Sena¬ 
tor  James  E.  Murray  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  “While  these  re¬ 
ports  contain  a  mass  of  excel¬ 
lent  basic  material,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  in  them  were  not 
the  result  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  committee,”  he  said.  “It 


is  the  feeling  of  the  now  major¬ 
ity  members  of  the  new  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  newsprint  question 
and  other  economic  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  survival  of  indepen¬ 
dent  newspaper  enterprises  are 
of  such  vital  significance  as  to 
warrant  thorough  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation.” 

ANPA  Pledge  Questioned 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Lavine 
cited  “pressure  from  the  ANPA” 
for  bringing  an  end  to  the  war¬ 
time  allocation  system.  He 
quoted  an  ANPA  statement  of 
Nov.  28,  1945,  that  “the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  U.  S.  will  see  that 
no  newspaper  suspends  publica¬ 
tion  for  lack  of  newsprint  after 
governmental  control  on  con¬ 
sumption  ends  on  Dec.  31,  1945.” 

“No  such  help  has  been  forth¬ 
coming  for  the  small  papers,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  isolated  instances,” 
Lavine  charged.  “None  at  all 
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March  9-11 — Central  Statei 
Circulation  Managers’  AaiT 
spring  convention,  Steviwi; 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  13-14  —  Americm 
Assn,  of  Industriai  Editors 
annual  convention,  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh. 

March  13-14  —  Newspaoer 
Advertising  Executives  Am 
spring  meeting,  Augusta,  Ga’ 

IVlarch  15 — Georgia  Dailies 
Advertising  Assn.,  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Augusta. 

March  17 — ^New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meetine 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trento' 
N.  J. 

March  19-22  —  Kent  State 
University,  6th  annual  short 
course  in  photography,  Kent, 
Ohio. 

March  21-22  —  North  Da¬ 
kota  Press  Assn.,  annual 
state  meeting.  University  of 
North  Dakota  campus,  Grand 
Forks. 

March  23-25  —  Interstate 
Circulation  Managers,  spring 
convention.  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 


for  the  newspaper  printer 
ANPA  sidesteps  most  appeal 
for  help.” 

He  stated  that  since  control 
ended  “the  pinch  has  worsens 
considerably.  It  has  reache 
the  critical  stage.  Paper  mill 
and  jobbers  advised  some  put 
ILshers  they  would  not  renei 
contracts  for  1947.  Others  will 
out  contracts  were  cut  off  fro: 
their  source  of  supply.  Nearl 
all  others  received  greatly  n 
duced  deliveries,  the  explaa 
tion  being  that  the  demand  b 
the  large  users  was  so  great  thi 
they  could  not  continue  to  suj 
ply  the  small  users  and  m« 
the  demands  of  the  large  ones 

Lavine  cited  stories  from  Ei 
revealing  high  circulation  fi| 
ures  of  U.  S.  newspapers  aa 
high  consumption  figures  aa 
added  that  for  his  group  ne 
sources  of  supply  are  not  o; 
tainable  in  the  face  of  all  tin 
high  production  of  newsprin 
He  said  many  small  publishe: 
are  threatened  with  suspensio 
because  they  cannot  get  new 
print  although  some  of  the: 
have  bought  paper  in  the  ope 
market  at  from  $195  to  $250 
ton.  j 

“Some  paper  is  being  divertefl 
to  export  at  unusually  big 
prices.  Some  jobbers  are  sel 
ing  <0  those  willing  to  pay  n 
reasonably  high  prices,”  1 
charged.  “Freedom  of  the  smal 
independent  press  is  therefoi 
at  stake.  A  moral  issue,  but 
fundamental  one  in  the  Amei 
can  way  of  life.  Free  ente 
prise  at  the  expense  of  our  fn 
press  is  too  high  a  price  to  p>: 
That  is  not  American  by  m 
standards.”  He  recommendi 
restoration  of  rationing  control 
Knows  of  No  Suspension 

Cranston  Williams, 
manager  of  ANPA,  had  pr« 
ously  testified  his  organizaSt 
had  investigated  600  "disW 
cases  anil  was  instrumental  i 
obtaining  enough  new^rint « 
many  of  them  to  continue  P 
(Continued  on  next  poj*) 
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continued  from  page  6 
lishing.  He  stated  that  within 
bis  knowledge  he  did  not  know 
of  a  single  newspaper  that  had 
been  forced  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  sole  reason  of  lack 
of  newsprint. 

Other  witnesses  cited  cases  of 
weeklies  which  had  suspended 
with  the  announcement  that 
lack  of  paper  was  the  reason 
and  Senator  Capehart  expressed 
a  desire  to  get  a  list  of  such  pa¬ 
pers.  Williams  said  he  did  not 
know  how  that  could  be  done 
because  often  so  many  other 
factors  were  present  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  paper. 

Senator  Capehart  made  a  re¬ 
quest  for  all  newspapers  that 
have  closed  because  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  to  come  forward, 
make  themselves  known  to  the 
committee,  and  testify.  He  said 
the  committee  is  interested  only 
in  facts  and  figures  and  will  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Lavine  testified  his  company 
has  bought  paper  from  the  Clin¬ 
ton  Paper  Co.  for  15  years  but, 
whereas  the  Rogowski  Co.  re¬ 
ceived  1,296  tons  from  that 
source  in  1944,  a  thousand-odd 
tons  in  1945  and  about  8%  less 
or  1,000  tons  in  1946,  in  January 
this  year  they  received  even  less 
than  in  January,  1946,  and  in 
February  did  not  receive  a 
single  shipment.  He  said  on 
Monday  this  week  a  shipment 
came  in  which  will  last  about  a 
week  and  a  half.  He  said  also, 
that  whereas  he  has  had  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Clinton  in  previous 
years  they  had  refused  his  con¬ 
tract  this  year. 

Offered  Paper  at  $200 
Lavine  testified  he  is  paying 
$89  a  ton  to  Clinton  and  added 
the  jobber  is  taking  on  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  selling  the  paper 
elsewhere  that  rightfully  should 
go  to  Rogowski.  Paper  has  been 
offered  to  him  by  others  at  $200 
a  ton,  he  declared,  but  he  has 
not  bought  it. 

He  read  into  the  record  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Joseph  Berbery  of  125 
West  33rd  St.,  New  York,  offer¬ 
ing  him  25  tons  at  $200  a  ton. 
Lavine  said  he  referred  Berbery 
to  the  Automobile  Club  of  New 
York  which  undertook  to  buy 
the  tonnage.  It  was  never  de¬ 
livered,  he  said. 

Lavine  also  read  into  the  rec- 


Paper  Stored  at  Mills 

Montreal  —  Following  three 
doyi  of  heavy  snowfalls,  the 
Mrious  situation  at  newsprint 
nulls  is  owing  to  shortage  of 
box  cars,  but  the  railways  ore 
working  hard  to  clear  lines 
nnd  the  mills  are  hopeful  that 
within  a  few  days  many  of 
the  cars  returned  from  the 
United  States  under  the  prior¬ 
ity  order  will  reoch  them. 
Meanwhile,  newsprint  is 
stored  in  halls,  alleys,  sheds 
nnd  under  tarpaulins  in  the 
open. 


ord  a  letter  to  the  Reinhold- 
Gould  Co.  of  New  York  from  an 
executive  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  New  York  contracting 
to  buy  10,000  pounds  of  30- 
pound  newsprint  at  $172  per  ton. 
Lavine  said  when  the  paper  was 
delivered  it  was  discovered  to 
be  “novel  news”  and  not  news¬ 
print  and  was  rejected.  The 
auto  club  publication  is  printed 
by  Rogowski. 

He  read  another  letter  be¬ 
tween  the  same  parties  referring 
to  the  purchase  of  10,000  pounds 
of  32-pound  newsprint  at  $172 
and  the  possible  purchase  of  an 
additional  40,000  pounds  at  $180. 

Capehart  asked  who  is  to 
blame.  Lavine  replied,  “not  the 
mills,  in  this  instance,”  “Do 
you  know  of  any  broker  selling 
the  same  grade  to  similar  cus¬ 
tomers  at  different  prices?”, 
Capehart  asked.  Lavine  said  he 
knew  from  conversations  with 
others  that  his  jobber,  Clinton, 
sells  at  various  prices  and  he 
mentioned  one  who  had  bought 
tonnage  at  $150.  He  said  he  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  make  a 
mill  contract  but  said  he  always 
got  the  same  answer  that  they 
would  rather  deal  with  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  not  a  printer. 

Rogowski  is  now  doing  less 
business  than  it  did  in  1944  and 
1945,  he  said,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  customers.  He 
has  had  to  cut  them  all  50%,  he 
said,  because  he  can’t  get  the 
paper  which  he  ordinarily  sup¬ 
plies  under  the  printing  con¬ 
tract.  Michael  J.  deSherbinin, 
editor  of  the  AVC  Bulletin, 
printed  by  Rogowski,  described 
his  two-month  search  for  paper. 


He  needs  96  tons  for  twice  a 
month  publication  of  about  120,- 
000  copies  but  said  neither  the 
mills,  jobbers  nor  big  publishers 
would  help  him  out.  Clinton  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  “as  a  favor  to  veterans,” 
lie  testified,  let  him  have  three 
or  four  tons  at  $150  per  ton.  He 
said  he  also  had  some  offered 
“by  a  man  named  Horn”  at  $225, 
and  said  he  contacted  him 
through  an  ad  in  E&P. 

Clandestine  Deals 

Lavine  interjected  in  the 
questioning  that  Clinton  has  a 
contract  with  the  Bowater  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  for  6,000  tons  a  year  and 
another  with  International  for 
6,000  tons.  He  said  most  of  the 
offers  for  paper  at  high  prices 
come  over  the  telephone  in  a 
clandestine  manner. 

George  Tichenor,  editor  of 
the  Cooperator,  publication  of  a 
cooperative,  testified  he  was  out 
of  paper  “as  of  last  Friday.”  His 
publication  is  also  printed  by 
Rogowski.  He  said  his  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  cut  50%  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  issues  and  that 
he  has  been  getting  “an  interest¬ 
ing  sort  of  runaround”  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  help  from  ANPA 
and  the  big  publishers. 

Eugene  Konecky,  managing 
editor  of  the  Fraternal  Outlook, 
and  two  other  publications 
printed  at  the  Prompt  Press, 
New  York,  said  he  gets  his  pa¬ 
per  from  Clinton  but  had  to 
suspend  his  December  issue  and 
may  have  to  suspend  the  March 
issue  of  the  Outlook.  The  two 
other  publications  were  sus¬ 
pended  for  lack  of  paper  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  he  said. 


Do  Jobbers  Require  Tie-in  Sales? 


Committee  Asks 

QUESTIONING  Anderson’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any  papers  suspended  because 
of  lack  of  newsprint.  Capehart 
read  a  telegram  from  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association  mention¬ 
ing  two  weeklies  that  had  sus¬ 
pended  and  one  daily  that  had 
missed  an  edition  for  lack  of  pa¬ 
per.  Anderson  said  some  papers 
not  enjoying  second-class  mail¬ 
ing  privileges  have  suspended, 
but  he  did  not  classify  them  as 
“newspapers.”  He  reiterated  he 
did  not  know  of  any  newspaper 
with  a  second-class  mailing  per¬ 
mit  that  has  suspended  for  that 
reason. 

Tracing  the  operation  of  the 
jobber,  or  dealer,  in  the  news¬ 
print  field  at  Senator  Capehart’s 
request,  Anderson  said  he  had 
no  immediate  knowledge  of  a 
Jobber  discriminating  in  price 
to  his  customers,  but  added  that 
he  understood  there  are  such 
cases. 

Direct  Buyers  Are  Better  Oil 

Anderson  replied  to  questions 
that  he  did  not  know  why  job¬ 
bers  were  being  held  to  the  1945 
quota  rather  than  the  1941  fig¬ 
ure  or  higher.  Asked  why  it 
is  that  larger  papers  can  get 
such  increased  tonnage,  he  said 
the  “only  answer  is  they  are  big 
business  and  they  buy  direct 
from  the  mills.” 


for  Their  Names 

“Do  you  know  of  any  jobbers 
that  require  tie-in  sales?”  Cape¬ 
hart  asked.  Anderson  said  he 
had  heard  of  some,  one  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Chicago.  He  said  he 
would  furnish  the  name  to  the 
committee. 

•  Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry  of 
Nebra.ska,  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  asked  if  it 
were  true  the  government  uses 
more  newsprint  than  all  the 
weeklies.  Anderson  said  he  did 
not  know  the  exact  figures. 
Capehart  announced  government 
printing  officials  would  testify 
later. 

Helfenstein  was  asked  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Wherry  if  the  U.S.  got  any 
newsprint  from  Russia  under 
lend-lease.  He  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any.  He  said 
it  is  a  potential  source  of  supply 
for  wood  pulp  but  the  machin¬ 
ery  does  not  exist  there  to  make 
newsprint  for  U.S.  consumption. 
He  added  to  questioning  that  it 
would  take  three  years  to  build 
a  mill  in  Alaska  with  RFC  help. 
Senator  Edward  Martin  asked  if 
there  is  sufficient  wood  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  make  newsprint. 
Helfenstein  said  he  understood 
100  tons  a  day  is  practical.  An¬ 
other  question  asked  if  it  is 
practical  to  exchange  coal  and 
coke  for  Scandinavian  news¬ 
print.  Helfenstein  believed  the 
demand  in  Europe  was  sufficient 
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Record  Profits 
Earned  in  1946 

Montreal — Operating  profits 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Co.  Ltd., 
with  plants  at  Mills  Roches. 
’Thorold,  Georgetown  and  Port 
Arthur.  Ont.,  totalled  $1,344,615 
in  1946,  establishing  a  record. 
This  compared  with  $931,684  in 
1945. 

Redemption  of  bonds  lowered 
interest  charges  to  $133,872  from 
169.010  in  1945.  Net  income  of 
$355,170,  best  since  1936,  com¬ 
pared  with  $297,154  in  1945. 
Based  on  shares  outstanding 
earnings  were  equal  to  $17.75 
on  the  new  4%  preferred  and  46 
cents  on  the  common,  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  dividend  payments 
on  the  old  7%  and  the  new  4% 
preferred. 

During  1946,  250,000  common 
shares  were  sold  to  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  for  $10  a 
share;  the  new  4%  preferred 
stock  was  publicly  distributed  at 
$52.50  a  share. 


to  take  all  their  paper  output. 

Charles  E.  Moreau,  publisher 
of  the  Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press  and  four  other 
weeklies  in  that  state,  reported 
on  his  own  difficulties  in  get 
ting  newsprint  and  said  he  had 
been  offered  a  carload  at  $165 
a  ton.  He  said  he  would  supply 
the  name  of  the  source  to  the 
committee  after  at  first  declin 
ing  and  during  a  retort  from 
Senator  Capehart  that  “one  of 
the  things  that  has  discouraged 
me  most  is  U.S.  businessmen 
who  come  down  here  for  help 
from  us  and  then  refuse  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.” 

Moreau  revealed  the  Summit 
(N.  J.)  Herald  had  bought  the 
carload.  At  one  time  he  had  to 
buy  25  tons  at  a  higher  price. 
Moreau  explained.  He  said  the 
mills  should  find  out  who  the 
jobber’s  customers  are  and  if 
the  jobber  does  not  supply  them 
the  mill  should  cut  him  off  and 
supply  the  newspaper  direct. 

Moreau  said  weeklies  use 
about  60,000  tons  a  year  and 
could  use  that  much  more  when 
asked  how  much  additional  pro¬ 
duction  is  needed.  As  for  both 
daily  and  weekly  additional  re¬ 
quirements  he  could  not  answer 
because  all  newspapers  can  \ise 
more,  he  said.  Referring  to  pre¬ 
vious  testimony  about  possibil¬ 
ities  of  producing  newsprint  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  said  he  had 
been  told  there  were  enough 
forest  lands  to  provide  100,000 
cords  a  year  for  16  years. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

Mill  to  Resume 

Montreal — Brompton  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  announces  it 
will  resume  the  manufacture 
of  newsprint  at  its  mill  in 
Bromptonville,  Quebec,  by 
midsummer. 

The  company  is  assembling 
a  160-inch  newsprint  machine 
which  was  partially  dis¬ 
mantled  at  the  East  Angus, 
Quebec  mill  in  1931. 
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Expect  Hearings  to  Encourage 
Private  Capital  to  Build  Plants 


CRANSTON  WILLIAMS  of 

ANPA  spoke  on  the  newsprint 
supply  situation  and  also  on 
what  his  association  has  done 
to  prevent  papers  from  suspend¬ 
ing.  ANPA  membership  includes 
757  newspapers  with  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  46,000,000  or  about 
88%  of  the  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  he  said.  There  are  35  mem¬ 
bers  with  circulations  under 
5,000  and  54%  have  circulations 
under  25,000. 

He  said  the  present  boxcar 
situation  is  temporary  rather 
than  continuous  and  would  not 
appraise  it.  He  also  reviewed 
the  production  and  consumption 
ligures  for  1946. 

"As  for  the  prospects  for 
available  newsprint  in  1947  for 
U.S.  consumption,”  he  stated,  T 
think  the  best  basis  is  to  say 
that  Canada  ought  to  send  at 
least  as  much  in  1947  as  she 
did  in  1946  which  was  3,354,644 
tons.  The  mills  are  running  at 
capacity  and  there  is  not  a 
single  idle  newsprint  machine 
in  Canada. 

"Production  in  the  U.S.  last 
year  was  770,890  tons  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  much  addi¬ 
tional  production  this  year. 
Newfoundland  sent  to  the  U.S. 
208,480  tons  last  year  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  1948  a  new  ma 
chine  will  be  producing  about 
75.000  tons  at  the  mill  at  Cor- 
nerbrook. 

"From  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  in  1947  we  are  expecting 
a  minimum  of  75.000  tons  from 
Finland,  possibly  5,000  tons  from 
Sweden  under  contract  and  may¬ 
be  some  additional  on  a  spot 
.market  basis:  some  spot  market 
newsprint  from  Norway  this 
year  and  in  1948  about  20,000 
tons  annually  for  10  years  to 
go  to  four  consumers  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  which  took  over  the 
production  of  a  Norwegian  mill.” 

No  New  Mill  in  the  World 

“There  is  not  now  under  con- 
.truction  a  single  new  news¬ 
print  mill  in  the  world.”  he  ad¬ 
ded,  except  that  plans  are  under 
way  for  one  in  Alabama  which 
will  not  be  ready  before  1949. 

Williams  disclosed  the  decision 
of  the  ANPA  to  cooperate  in 
the  New  England  Plan,  In  No¬ 
vember,  1945,  to  assist  news¬ 
papers  in  distress.  By  Janu¬ 
ary,  1946,  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  various  publishers’ 
associations  had  approved  the 
principle  of  this  plan,  which 
provided  that  newspapers  would 
give  up  a  part  of  their  news¬ 
print  supply  if  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  continuous  publication  of 
every  newspaper  on  a  basis  of 
enough  newsprint  to  continue  a 
daily  with  eight  pages  and  a 
weekly  with  four  pages.  It  was 
never  intended  this  plan  would 
give  a  publisher  all  the  news¬ 
print  he  might  desire  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  circulation,  Williams 
stated. 

"I  am  glad  to  report  the  New 
England  Plan  has  worked,  be¬ 
cause  no  newspaper  in  the  U.S. 
has  had  to  suspend  publication 
for  lack  of  newsprint  as  the  sole 
cause,”  he  reported. 


“Believing  that  most  of  the 
difficulties  would  arise  with  pub¬ 
lishers  who  secured  their  news¬ 
print  from  merchants  and  Job¬ 
bers,  our  association,  late  in 
1945,  wrote  every  merchant  and 
Jobber  in  the  U.S.  whose  name 
and  address  we  could  secure,” 
he  said. 

“We  received  splendid  cooper¬ 
ation  when  we  asked  if  they 
had  any  fears  about  their  sup¬ 
ply  for  1946  to  go  to  newspapers. 
We  repeated  that  inquiry  in 

1946  and  now  check  with  every 
merchant  and  Jobber  when  we 
hear  that  he  is  having  trouble 
over  his  supply. 

Distress  Cases  Handled 

“Recently  we  sent  179  mer¬ 
chants  and  jobbers  a  letter  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  about  their 

1947  situation.  The  replies  in¬ 
dicated  that  25  of  the  179  did 
not  supply  newsprint  to  news¬ 
papers;  37  did  not  reply;  and 
106  answered  that  the.v  expected 
no  diiHculty  in  1947.  There 
were  developed  some  distress 
cases  involving  several  different 
merchants,  but  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  mills  and  other 
associations.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  have  reduced  those 
cases  to  one  which  involves  a 
merchant  in  Detroit,  one  in  New 
York  City,  and  one  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

“I  do  not  want  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  every  newspaper 
is  happy,  because  there  is  hardly 
a  newspaper  in  the  U.S.  which 
does  not  want  more  newsprint 
than  it  is  new  able  to  buy. 

“Because  your  committee  may 
recommend  legislation  I  want  to 
point  out  that  one  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties  today  involves  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  temporary  per¬ 
mission  given  during  the  war 
for  newsprint  rolls  be  im¬ 
ported  free  of  duty  down  to  15 
inches.  The  permanent  tariff 
law  under  the  definition  of  the 
Treasury  Department  only  per¬ 
mits  newsprint  rolls  down  to  16 
inches  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

“The  supply  situation  is  now 
aggravated  because  mills  in  the 
U.S.  cannot  supply  newspapers 
with  all  of  the  rolls  down  to  15 
inches  which  are  needed.  Im¬ 
provement  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  brought  about  a  narrowing 
of  newsprint  roll  widths,  and  it 
is  important  and  essential  today 
that  many  newspapers  use  rolls 
measuring  down  to  15  inches, 
but  if  they  are  bought  outside 
of  the  U.S.  there  is  a  duty  ap¬ 
plicable  for  their  import. 

Price  Set  ny  OP/t 

“Conditions  have  changed 
greatly  in  the  sizes  of  rolls 
necessary  to  produce  newspapers 
since  the  Treasury  Department 
promulgated  its  definition,  but 
the  Department  insists  it  will 
make  no  change  and  only  Con¬ 
gress  can  amend  the  restrictions 
on  a  permanent  basis.” 

Questioned  as  to  why  the 
price  was  the  same  for  all  mills, 
Williams  said  the  price  is  the 
same  now  as  that  set  by  the 
OPA  before  its  demise.  He  said 
there  is  no  “monopoly”  accord¬ 


ing  to  his  definition  of  the  term. 

Senator  Capehart  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  caused  the  decline 
of  the  U.S.  newsprint  industry. 
Williams  said  part  of  the  reason 
was  the  development  in  Canada 
of  a  new  industry  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  newer  and  lower  cost 
mills. 

As  for  the  cost  of  building  a 
mill,  he  said  a  minimum  esti¬ 
mate  would  be  $30,000  per  ton 
per  day  and  it  would  take  18 
months  to  two  years  to  build  a 
mill  if  the  power  were  available. 

Williams  said  he  had  no  for¬ 
mula  for  federal  legislation 
which  would  give  everyone  all 
the  newsprint  he  wants. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Cain  of 
Washington  observed  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  exist  until  the  manu- 
lacturers  are  convinced,  as  are 


the  publishers,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  a  steady  and 
growing  industry  and  more  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  profitable. 

Senator  Wherry  observed  th»t 
if  the  Canadians  could  be  as¬ 
sured  there  would  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  demand  they  would  expand 
production. 

Senator  Capehart  read  into 
the  record  an  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHER  survey  of  last  August  re¬ 
vealing  plans  of  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  to  spend  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  in  the  next  five  years  on 
new  plants  and  new  equipment 

“We  certainly  can’t  create  any 
newsprint  overnight,”  he  said, 
“but  it  is  our  hope  that  these 
hearings  will  encourage  private 
capital  to  build  new  machines 
and  plants  to  make  more  news 
print.” 


CIO  Editor  Blames  Shortage 
On  'Hostile  Commercial  Press 
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THOMAS  B.  WRIGHT,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  UE  News,  organ 
of  the  United  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers.  and  chairman  of  CIO's 
newsprint  committee,  blamed 
the  shortage  on  the  “commer¬ 
cial  press,”  which  he  called 
“hostile  to  organized  labor.”  He 
said  because  of  that,  labor  has 
had  to  develop  its  own  press 
and  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  shortage  of  newsprint. 

“The  CIO  protested  the  re¬ 
moval  of  controls  a  year  ago 
predicting  that  the  commercial 
press  would  monopolize  the 
newsprint,  and  our  prediction 
came  true,”  he  charged. 

Asked  what  he  meant  by 
“monopoly,”  Wright  said  the  big 
publi.'hers  “monopolized  the 
newsprint  by  its  ownership  and 
its  relations  with  the  newsprint 
industry.”  When  pressed  by 
Capehart  to  give  some  facts,  he 
said  “it  is  common  knowledge.” 

Doesn't  Have  Information 

“Some  newspapers  do  own 
mills.”  Capehart  said,  “but  do 
you  have  concrete  examples  of 
control  of  mills?”  He  asked  for 
information  on  stock  ownership 
and  control.  Wright  said  he 
didn’t  have  the  information. 

“Then  your  statement  is  one 
of  hearsay.  You  don't  know, 
and  we  don’t.  But  we’re  trying 
to  find  out,”  Capehart  com¬ 
mented. 

Senator  Murray  remarked 
that  in  the  interests  of  some 
publi.shers  who  have  interests 
in  Canada  it  should  be  noted 
they  opposed  removal  of  con¬ 
trols,  according  to  what  he  had 
been  told. 

Wright  protested  the  general 
weight  of  the  individual  pub¬ 
lisher  was  in  favor  of  removal. 
He  reported  the  UE  News  used 
900  tons  a  year,  which  is  the 
largest  user  in  the  CIO  labor 
press.  It  is  printed  at  Trade 
Union  Service,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C. 
which  ordinarily  supplies  the 
paper.  He  said  about  10,000 
tons  annually  would  take  care 
of  the  250  CIO  publications’ 
total  supply. 

Capehart  observed  that  from 
those  figures  almost  everyone  of 
them  was  exempt  under  L-240 
using  less  than  100  tons  a  year 
and  their  status  then  is  the  same 
as  now.  Wright  objected  that 
isn’t  so,  saying  they  can’t  get 


paper  now  whereas  they  could 
during  the  war. 

He  urged  the  government  to 
restore  allocation  of  newsprint 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

“Nothing  will  be  achieved  by 
running  down  a  few  black  mar¬ 
keters,”  he  said.  “The  reason 
for  the  black  market  is  that  a 
vital  suppl.v  was  cast  loose  to  be 
hogged  by  the  commercial  press. 
It  is  monopoly  of  supply  that  is 
causing  the  stringency.” 

How  Long  for  Controls? 

Asked  how  long  controls 
should  be  kept  on.  Wright  said 
until  the  supply  reaches  the  de¬ 
mand  which  rests,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  U.  S. 

“If  we  have  a  business  slump 
or  a  crash,  then  ostentatious  use 
of  newsprint  by  the  commercial 
press  will  drop,”  he  stated. 
“Otherwise,  the  situation  will 
continue  until  the  supply  is  in¬ 
creased.” 

“It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
‘government  to  insure  an  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  a  commodity 
so  clearly  bound  up  with  the 
public  interest,”  he  added.  He 
also  quoted  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  figures,  saying  the  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  went  to  the 
large  contract  owners  while  the 
jobbers  were  held  to  their  1945 
level. 

Senator  Martin  asked  him  for 
comparative  consumption  fig¬ 
ures  in  1945  and  1946  for  the  250 
papers  he  represents.  He  said 
he  didn’t  have  them  and  they 
are  difficult  to  obtain  “because 
of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
the  industry.”  His  own  publi¬ 
cation  has  not  missed  any  edi¬ 
tions  “but  the  fact  that  the 
ANPA  had  600  distress  cases  is 
an  indication  of  the  shortage." 

Regarding  his  own  newsprint 
problems,  Wright  said  UE  News 
used  to  be  12  pages  tabloid  with 
500,000  weekly.  Now  it  is  about 
eight  pages  and  faces  a  grea^r 
emergency  because  the  mill.  St. 
Lawrence  Paper  Co.,  that  sup¬ 
plied  his  printer  will  not 
its  contract,  he  reported. 
are  faced  with  suspension  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nowhere  we  can 
go  to  get  paper.”  ^ 

He  also  reported  that  w 
Advance,  publication  of  the 
I  Continued  on  next 
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COMMITTEE  PROBES  JOBBERS  SALE  OF  GMOO-TON  CONTRACT 


continued  from  page  8 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
couldn’t  complete  its  Feb.  15 
run  until  March  1  because  it  ran 
out  of  paper  midway  in  its  press 
run.  He  said  it  was  24  to  32 
pages  and  is  now  16  pages. 

The  editor  of  the  Pilot,  Na¬ 
tional  Maritime  Union  publica¬ 
tion,  printed  at  the  Pentagon 
Press,  N.  Y.  C.,  “never  knows 
from  week  to  week  whether  it 
will  come  out,”  he  said. 

Other  publications  he  reported 
on  were:  the  Tri-County  Herald, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  community 
AJX-CIO  paper,  whose  printer 
warned  of  the  danger  of  sus¬ 
pension  for  lack  of  paper;  the 


Fish  Worker,  West  Coast  CIO 
paper  for  50,000  fishermen,  which 
was  told  by  its  printer  that  un¬ 
less  the  Fish  Worker  found  its 
own  paper  they  would  be  cut  off; 
Union  Voice,  of  the  United 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Workers, 
which  was  24  pages  and  is  now 
12  to  16  pages.  He  said  the 
latter  was  recently  asked  by  its 
printer  to  pay  $130  extra  per 
issue  so  paper  could  be  bought. 

Wright  said  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  instance  of  a  printer  di¬ 
verting  paper  or  gouging  his 
customers  and  most  printers 
found  it  good  business  to  be  fair 
to  their  customers  in  allocating 
paper. 


Bible  Society  Was  Offered  Supply 
At  $225  a  Ton — ^By  Telephone 


SENATOR  CAPEHART  asked 
Cranston  Williams  what  pub¬ 
lisher  and  jobber  inventories 
amount  to.  Williams  said  pub¬ 
lishers’  supplies  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  January  were  36  days 
but  he  did  not  know  the  tonnage 
involved.  He  explained  these 
figures  were  from  525  papers 
and  Included  many  that  had  to 
carry  enough  inventory  to  last 
all  winter  because  their  sources 
of  supply  are  icebound  and  un¬ 
able  to  ship  at  that  time.  He 
said  many  reporting  papers 
have  five  to  seven  day’s  suply. 

The  government  during  the 
war  couldn’t  determine  the 
stocks  on  hand  of  the  jobbers. 
Williams  added,  and  he  didn’t 
know  how  it  could  be  learned. 

H.  H.  Riemer  of  the  Watch- 
tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society 
said  he  needs  about  1,500  tons  a 
year,  600  of  which  would  be  for 
Awake,  semi-monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  500,000.  The  Society 
does  its  own  printing. 

Mill  Cuts  Off  Supply 
He  said  his  company  had 
pleasant  relations  since  1937 
with  a  Canadian  mill  and  in 
August.  1946.  was  notified  their 
contract  could  not  be  renewed. 
He  reported  this  mill  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  of  another  mill  that  had 
been  sold  and  is  being  converted 
to  magazine  paper.  Riemer  said 
he  has  three  weeks’  supply  left 
ind  has  contacted  every  other 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  mill  to  no 
avail.  He  said  he  could  buy 
paper  at  $225  a  ton  which  has 
been  offered  to  him  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  but  that  he  could  not 
continue  publishing  at  that 
price.  He  offered  to  supply  the 
names  to  the  committee  of 
people  who  had  offered  him 
tonnage  at  high  prices. 

Riemer  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  his  former  mill  connec- 
non  but  information  read  Into 
the  record  previously  by  G. 
Urine  revealed  it  was  the  St. 
Uwrence  Paper  Co. 

Riemer  urged  the  anti-trust 
lawa  be  amended  to  include 
dealing  in  imported  mer- 
mandise  and  that  the  Depart- 
®ant  of  Justice  be  urged  to  act 
wttem.  He  also  suggested  price 
aJmg  regulations  for  newsprint 
that  the  Attorney  General 
mould  prosecute  all  persons 


manipulating  the  paper  market. 
’The  government  should  control 
all  paper  coming  across  its 
borders,  he  said. 

Wherry  observed:  “In  other 
words  you  suggest  that  the  only 
way  you  can  get  paper  is 
through  rationing?”  Riemer  con¬ 
curred. 

Printers  Will  Be  Called 

Caoehart  revealed  printers 
and  jobbers  are  being  called  by 
the  committee  to  testify.  Wright 
said  that  “in  attempting  to  track 
down  the  black  market  by  get¬ 
ting  after  the  printer,  you  put 
them  in  a  difficult  position  be¬ 
cause  they  are  careful  not  to 
jeopardize  the  source  of  their 
supply.” 

He  mentioned  a  printer,  whose 
name  he  preferred  to  keep  con¬ 
fidential.  who  told  him  of  an¬ 
swering  an  ad  for  newsprint 
in  EnrroR  &  Publisher  for  Feb. 
1,  1947.  He  said  the  advertiser, 
Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  offered  newsprint  in  car¬ 
load  lots  at  $205  ner  ton.  Cape- 
hart  announced  Horn  would  be 
called  to  find  out  where  this 
newsprint  came  from. 

’The  Rev.  John  S.  Randall, 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Catholic  Courier-Journal  In 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  testified  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Catholic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  representing  200  publi¬ 
cations  with  12,000  circulation, 
some  of  it  in  the  magazine  field. 

“If  there  is  a  shortage,  let  it 
be  a  shortage  for  all — with 
everyone  bearing  a  proportion¬ 
ate  deprivation.  In  this  way, 
some  publishers  would  not  have 
large  inventories  of  paper  while 
other  publishers  are  barely  able 
to  go  to  press.  After  all,  because 


Who  Got  Increases? 

Ed  Anderson,  chairman  o( 
the  NEA  Newsprint  Committee, 
asked  the  Senate  Committee 
to  find  out  what  newspapers 
shared  in  the  increased  ton¬ 
nage  of  1946  over  1945.  He 
said  he  believed  fewer  than 
100  newspapers  and  '*all  of 
them  big”  got  90%  of  the  in¬ 
crease. 


one  is  classified  as  a  large  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  uses  more  paper,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  serves 
a  greater  public  interest  than 
the  publisher  who  worries  along 
on  far  less  paper. 

D.  Arnett  Murphy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Afro-American  Com¬ 
pany  of  Baltimore,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  newsprint  committee 
of  the  Negro  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  told  of  ef¬ 
forts  within  his  association  to 
establish  a  newsprint  pool  to 
assist  members  in  distress. 

“Unfortunately  there  was  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the 
colored  publishers  who  were  in 
a  position  to  contribute  materi¬ 
ally  to  this  pool  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  publishers  who  were 
much  smaller,”  he  said. 

Long-range  proposals  but  no 
suggestions  for  solution  of  the 


immediate  problems  made  up 
the  testimony  of  spokesmen  for 
federal  agencies. 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
C.  M.  Granger  of  the  National 
Forest  Administration  pictured 
Alaska  as  an  excellent  source  of 
supply  with  prospects  of  100- ton 
daily  production  by  two  firms 
which  have  expressed  interest. 

Expansion  of  production  in 
the  U.S.  was  described  as  more 
complicated  because  private  land 
ownership,  rather  than  public 
domain,  covers  the  field;  also 
because?  there  is  stiffer  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  products  of  the  tree 
— lumber  as  well  as  pulp.  Cau¬ 
tion  was  urged  in  developing 
the  industry  in  the  South,  to 
guard  against  unbalancing  the 
timber  supply. 


Lawyer  Buys  Clinton  Co.  Supply; 
Believed  Resold  to  Publisher 


SAMUEL  GALEWITZ  of  the 

Clinton  Paper  Co..  Brooklyn, 
told  the  committee  how  he  had 
sold  his  contract  with  Bowater 
for  6.000  tons  a  year  to  William 
G.  Friedman,  11  East  44th  St.. 
New  York.  Galewitz  said  he 
bought  the  paoer  at  $84  a  ton 
and  sold  it  at  $160  a  ton. 

Capehart  asked  who  is  the 
eventual  purchaser  and  Gale¬ 
witz  said:  “I  believe  it  went  to 
the  Knight  Newspapers.  The 
Miami  Herald  is  to  purchase  it 
from  Friedman. 

Capehart  asked :  “John 

Knight?” 

Galewitz  answered:  “I  don’t 
know — Mr.  Knight.”  He  reported 
Friedman  has  not  yet  received 
any  tonnage  from  Bowater  and 
so  has  not  paid  him  for  any 
tonnage. 

Clinton  has  been  in  business 
since  1915.  Galewitz  reported, 
with  more  than  90%  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  newsnrint.  In  1941  he 
received  15.000  tons  and  he  is 
now  receiving  11.000  tons  a  year, 
he  said.. 

Capehart  asked  if  Clinton 
supplies  Rogowski. 

Galekitz  said  yes  and  that 
98%  of  his  customers  received 
all  the  paper  they  contracted 
for. 

Capehart:  “Then  are  you  dis¬ 
criminating  against  Rogowski 
whose  representative  testified 
they  were  not  receiving  what 
thev  used  to  get?” 

Galewitz  said  “no” — ^Rogowski 
has  a  contract  for  100,000  tons 
and  is  getting  It.  He  continued 
that  he  had  not  refused  a  1947 
contract  to  Rogowski  but  he  had 
refused  to  reduce  it  to  writing 
because  of  current  uncertainties. 

He  reported  his  price  varies 
from  $89  to  $125  a  ton,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  quantity  and  the 
amount  of  servicing  required. 

Capehart  asked  if  he  had  sold 
to  a  man  named  Friedman.  Gale¬ 
witz  said  he  had  sold  a  contract 
to  Friedman,  who  is  a  lawyer 
and  magazine  publisher. 

“You’ve  been  in  business  so 
long,  why  did  you  pick  up  an 
attorney  and  sell  him  paper  you 
could  sell  to  your  regular  cus¬ 


tomers?”  the  Senator  asked. 

Galewitz  replied  no  customer 
of  his  had  suffered. 

“I  mu.st  say  this  looks  rather 
unusual.”  Capehart  remarked. 

Asked  if  Bowater  knows 
about  the  deal  with  Friedman. 
Galewitz  replied,  “they  have 
knowledge  of  it.” 

Capehart  asked:  “Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  Mr.  Friedman  would  be  de 
lighted  to  come  here  and  tell  us 
where  he  sold  the  paper  and  at 
what  price?”  Galewitz  said:  “I 
suppose  so.  but  I  can’t  answer 
for  him.” 

Extra  Price  Covers  Servicing 

’The  Senator  commented  that  a 
representative  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  had  testi 
fied  the  Clinton  company  had 
sold  the  AVC  three  tons  of  paper 
at  $150.  Galewitz  said  it  was 
true  but  he  had  to  borrow  paper 
from  another  customer  to  do  it 
and  the  price  was  higher  be 
cause  of  extra  servicing  and 
trucking. 

Sims  Gaynor  of  Five  Star 
Mysteries.  Inc.,  publisher  of 
mystery  magazines,  said  he  used 
normally  350  tons  a  year  which 
the  printer  formerly  supplied. 
’The  printer  recently  told  him  he 
would  have  to  get  his  own 
paper. 

Gaynor  said  he  had  been  of¬ 
fered  “1,000  tons  or  none  at  all” 
at  $210  a  ton  by  the  Green  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  50  West  Broadway. 
New  York.  He  said  he  thought 
he  could  fill  his  own  needs  from 
the  thousand  tons  and  sell  the 
rest  at  the  same  price  so  he 
offered  the  balance  to  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Journal  &  Guide  at  $210. 
However,  Gaynor  said  when  he 
went  to  the  Green  establishment 
he  found  they  didn’t  have  an>’ 
paper. 

Robert  Canfield,  counsel  for 
the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  As¬ 
sociation.  testified  that  pooling 
1%  of  all  newsprint  production 
would  provide  enough  to  take 
care  of  all  the  small  paper  hard¬ 
ship  cases. 

Senator  Martin  asked  how 
much  the  black  market  figures 
into  the  problem.  He  relied  “To 
a  de  minimus  degree.” 
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Conference 
Copy  Delayed 
By  Soviets 

As  American  correspondents 
began  to  arrive  in  Russia  this 
week  for  the  Moscow  Confer¬ 
ence.  they  learned  from  col¬ 
leagues  permanently  stationed 
in  the  Soviet  capital  that  censor¬ 
ship  had  not  been  lifted  from 
dispatches  concerning  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  parley. 

Walter  Cronkhite.  Moscow  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  United  Press, 
reported  that  wlule  correspon¬ 
dents  had  been  -pven  consider¬ 
ably  greater  latitude  in  writing 
whatever  information  they  had 
about  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  Soviet  censorship  de¬ 
lays  were  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  usual. 

While  it  normally  takes  only 
two  or  three  hours  for  dis¬ 
patches  to  pass  through  the  cen¬ 
sorship  bureau,  articles  on  the 
groundwork  for  the  conference 
have  been  retarded  36  hours  or 
more.  Cronkhite  said. 

One  dispatch  by  the  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent  was  turned  into  the 
bureau  at  6  p.m.  Tuesday  and 
remained  there  until  2  a.m. 
Thursday  until  it  was  sent  to 
the  telegraph  office.  The  U.P. 
office  in  New  York  reported  a 
further  delav  of  several  hours 
between  “takes”  of  the  story. 

Other  dispatches  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  censorship  bureau 
from  12  to  24  hours  before  trans¬ 
mission. 

Whether  deletions  are  being 
made  on  stories  relating  to  the 
conference  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  specifically,  but  Soviet 
official.s  have  told  correspon¬ 
dents  that  censorship  will  not  be 
lifted  until  Mar.  10.  the  date  the 
foreign  ministers  go  to  work. 

The  pre.ss  has  not  been  in¬ 
formed  yet  exactly  how  copy 
will  be  handled.  Correspondents 
have  learned  that  a  central  desk 
will  be  set  up  in  the  Moskva 
Hotel,  for  the  filing  of  confer¬ 
ence  dispatches,  and  they  “un¬ 
derstand”  that  international  tele¬ 
phone  circuits  will  also  be  avail¬ 
able  around-the-clock. 

However,  no  confirmation  of 
these  reports  has  been  received 
from  Soviet  officials. 

The  number  of  American  cor¬ 
respondents  accredited  to  the 
conference  has  been  raised  from 
20  to  36.  largely  due  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  Ambassador  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  who  agreed  to 
sleep  in  an  orderly’s  room  at  the 
.American  Embassy  to  create 
more  snace  for  Secretary 
Marshall  and  his  staff.  This 
move  is  believed  to  be  the  rea¬ 
son  that  additional  correspon¬ 
dents  received  Soviet  creden¬ 
tials. 

On  the  eve  of  the  conference, 
spokesmen  for  the  Associated 
t^ress.  U.P.,  and  International 
News  Service  told  Editor  &  Pub 
MSHER  that  present  indications 
are  that  all  the  newsmen  en 
route  to  Russia  would  receive 
visas  in  time  for  the  parley. 

Meanwhile,  in  Germany  the 
United  States  pressed  its  request 
•o  have  representatives  of  the 
German  press  attend  the  con- 
'erence. 


Four  who  have  visas  for  Moscow  Conference  arrive  in  Stockholm. 
Left  to  right:  Lewis  S.  Cass,  Paramount  News,  newsreel  pool;  John 
M.  Hightower,  Associated  Press;  Roland  H.  Schackford,  United  Press; 
and  Paul  W.  Ward,  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 

as  follows:  six  accredited  are  30(VQnd  Pcper 
Ivan  H.  Petennan.  I’hihidelpliui  In-  T  TJ  _  laxt 

"“rari  McAr.llc,  Philadclfhia  Bulletin.  £1081111100 

H  iroM  Davis.  York  Daily  Nnv.^.  y  ^  J 

Rnsscii  Barnes.  Detroit  News.  I  Tl  1*1  ff T1  ft  I 

l-erdinanil  Kulin.  lYashington  Post.  *** 

Xewholrl Sprivc, field.  Mass.— The 

(  arlisle  Tiolt,  noston  (rlone.  _  .  ^  *  j  tt  •  i«i»  j 

SamurJ  G.  Welles.  Time  and  Life.  ^nnvqfield  Union  was  published 
Irvine  P.  Pflaum.  Chieano  Timc.s.  March  6  for  the  first  time  in 
Thom, IS  D.  McAvoy.  Life  maeazine.  flve  months,  becoming  the  sec- 
Stewart  Alsop.  New  ^  ork  H<  rah!  city’s  four  newspa- 

Bnr'c..nnineham.  Bo.tton  Herald.  P^rs  to  re  appear  while  the 
Selie  Oreenbere.  Prmidenee  Journal.  strike  of  four  Unions  Continues. 
.Andrew  Bernhard,  Pittaburqh  Post  All  four  napers  are  Under  sin- 
Ga-ette.  .  r.  •,  file  ownership,  of  which  Sher- 

ii’nrZr  '■  H-  Rowles  is  the  represen- 

Tienrv  Siiydam.  .Vezeark  Frening  tative  The  evening  News  was 
.Vents.  i.sstied  a  week  ago.  and  Execu- 

T.  Wesley  Gaiiaeher  Associated  Press,  tive  Editor  Frank  H.  Kelly  said 

^"’’ll.'sttrd.  limited  Press.  .  25.000  copies  of  the  morning 

J.  Kintrsbury  Smith,  Inturn.itionni  Union  wore  uistributod  the  first 
News  Service.  ^  dav. 

Leon  Pearson.  INS.  Circulation  men  were  inform- 

ing  dealers  that  the  Sunday  edi- 
TTrnrv  Cassidy,  National  Rroadca'it-  tion  of  the  Union  WOUld  be  re- 
inc  Company.  stimed  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Reeinald  Kenny.  Acme  News  Pic'-i-es.  While  no  advertising,  except 
Charles  Mounk.  Metro  Cold wyn  Mover  classified,  is  being  Carried,  ad 

‘  L^-wis  Cass.  Paramonnt  News.  department  employes  are  help- 

Walter  Kerr.  New  York  Herald  Trib-  mg  the  Circulation  staff  to  de- 
u«c.  liver  the  News  and  Union. 

Helen  Kirkpatrick. JVcrp  yprfr  Po.rf.  Former  Mayor  Roger  L.  Put- 
r.  L.  Sulznersrer.  New  York  Ttmes. 

William  McGaffin.  Chicago  Daitv  .chairman  of  a  Citizens 

Newt.  Committee,  met  with  represen- 

Wiilinm  T.  Knlttm.  Chieaao  Tribune,  tatives  of  mechanical  unions  and 
Paul  w^rti.  Baltimore  Sun.  the  guild  and  informed  them 

CeorBe  Barker?  Ove^’™  News  Prospects  were  bright  for  estab^ 
Apency.  lishment  of  an  independent 

Robert  Kleiman,  United  States  News,  newspaper  “to  break  the  mo- 
1,  u  d  w  e  I  1  Denny.  Scripps.Howard  nODOly.” 

Newspapers.  unions  later  circulated 

cards  soliciting  public  support 

for  the  venture  and  they  re¬ 
ported  15,000  pledges  returned 
in  48  hours,  but  few  were  from 
merchants. 

An  “outside  publisher”  has 

been  interested  in  the  project, 

Putnam  said. 

■ 

Another  5c  Daily 

Haverhill.  Mass. — On  March 
3.  the  Haverhill  Evening  Gazette 
joined  the  list  of  nickel  news¬ 
papers,  boosting  its  price  from 
3  to  5  cents  a  copy;  30  cents  a 
week  by  carrier. 

■ 

Common  Vacation 

Advertising  Typographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  has 
voted  to  close  all  its  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  two  weeks  next 
summer. 


Badio  Series  Based 
On  Pulitzer  Awards 

Trustees  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sitv  have  signed  an  agreement 
with  Famous  Artists  Corp.  of 
Beverlv  Hills.  Calif.,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  series  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  titled  “The  Pulitzer 
Prize  Program,”  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

It  is  planned  to  schedule  a 
half  hour  program  one  day  a 
week,  featuring  newspaper 
achievements,  novels,  plays, 
biographies  and  music  which 
have  won  Pulitzer  awards.  The 
programs  will  be  sponsored  and 
carried  over  a  nation-wide  net¬ 
work. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Gets  Sales  Data 
At  Home  Center 

Philadelphia — Getting  author¬ 
itative  data  for  i^  annual  con¬ 
sumer  analysis  will  be  compar¬ 
atively  easy  for  the  Philadel- 
ohia  Evening  Bulletin  with  its 
new  Homemakers  Center,  op¬ 
ened  to  the  public  within  the 
last  week  at  809  Chestnut  Street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  department 
store  shopping  area. 

As  related  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  <  April  20.  1946,  page  119) 
the  Bulletin  has  built  an  entire 
windov/  shopper  village  remin¬ 
iscent  of  early  America  in  de¬ 
sign  for  modern  living:  with  it 
a  great  combination  dining  room 
and  auditorium  in  which  are 
staged  fashion  shows,  cooking 
schools,  model  displays  and 
other  homemaking  features. 

After  being  nearly  a  year  in 
preparation,  the  new  center 
made  its  bow  when  300  women, 
comprising  membership  of  the 
Edwin  Forrest  Home  and  School 
Association,  were  guests  of  the 
Bulletin  at  the  opening. 

The  three  point  program  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  visitors  included: 
11)  a  walk  through  window- 
shopper  Village  where  200  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  have  their 
ware  on  display  in  more  than 
40  booths:  (2)  a  full  course 
lunch  with  brand  goods  identi¬ 
fied  on  menus;  (3)  an  afternoon 
on  homemaking  projects,  the 
first  day’s  offering  being  a  cook¬ 
ing  demonstration  and  fashion 
show. 

Five  days  a  week,  throughout 
the  year,  the  Bulletin  will  con¬ 
tinue  this  experiment  in  home 
merchandising.  Attendance  is 
by  invitation  only. 

“Through  such  a  medium," 
explained  the  Bulletin’s  George 
T.  Eager,  “it  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  check  individual 
tastes  and  add  them  into  cross 
section  views  and  opinions  of 
the  entire  city  and  its  suburbs. 
Prepared  questionnaires  are 
placed  at  each  luncheon  plate 
with  pencils  to  mark  off  selec¬ 
tions.” 

While  selling  is  forbidden  in 
the  shopping  village,  sampling 
is  permissible. 

■ 

Congress  Rules  Close 
Press  Gallery  to  Negro 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Louis 
Lautier,  winner  of  one  of  the 
Wendell  Willkie  awards  for 
journalism,  recently  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries  and  was  re¬ 
jected,  it  has  been  learned. 

Lautier  was  told  the  Nepo 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  he  represents,  is 
composed  of  papers  published 
less  frequently  than  daily: 
therefore  he  is  not  eligible  for 
admission  under  the  rules 
adopted  by  Congres.s  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  correspondents.  He  car¬ 
ries  a  White  House  press  card, 
however,  and  is  admitted  to 
Presidential  conferences,  a  priv¬ 
ilege  extended  to  him  after  he 
had  sent  a  written  application 
to  President  Roosevelt. 
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IllcCormick  Directs  Tribune 
Under  Medill  Traditions 
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Has  Aided  Paper  to  Reach 
Its  Dominant  Position 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


I  The  newspaper  is  an  institu- 
,11  developed  by  modern  civil- 
jrion  to  present  the  news  of 
lie  day,  to  foster  commerce  and 
riustrv,  to  inform  and  lead 
[iMic  opinion,  and  to  furnish 
)j[  check  upon  government 
picfi  no  constitution  has  ever 
m  able  to  provide.” 

-Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 

rra  the  death  of  Joseph 
Mdill  in  1899,  the  Chicago 
:-5une,  which  had  become  a 
tminant  daily  under  his  44 
li's  of  vigorous  leadership, 
rered  into  an  interim  period 
cen  direction  of  the  newspaper 
R;  under  several  members  of 
k  family,  prior  to  Medill’s 
jsadson,  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
fximing  president  of  the  Trib- 
K  Company,  March  1,  1911. 
Under  Col.  McCormick,  the 
■rsune  has  continued  to  grow 
tits  present  stalwart  stature, 
pjroaching  its  100th  anniver- 
17,  next  June  10,  with  the 
i;est  daily  and  Sunday  circu- 
I'.on  of  any  U.S.  standard-size 
Hspaper.  He  has  developed 
le  Tribune’s  mechanical  facili- 
e  including  color  printing, 
[li  its  newsprint  mills.  He  has 
lengthened  its  editorial  and 
Eness  departments.  Certainly, 
*  paper  has  lost  none  of 
E  characteristic  independence, 
ra*h  Medill  had  instilled  into 
le  Tribune  organization. 

McConnick  Joins  Tribune 
Sobert  W.  Patterson,  son-in- 
<  of  Medill,  who  had  been 
Kdent  and  ^itor-in-chief  fol¬ 
d's  the  death  of  Medill,  died 
c;  in  1910.  Patterson  had 
S’,  in  poor  health  prior  to  his 
i’h  and  Medill  McCormick, 
ndson  of  Medill.  later  U.  S. 
^tor  from  Illinois,  had  been 
iarge  as  publisher.  Illness 
^  Medill  McCormick  to  re¬ 
sin  favor  of  his  brother,  Rob- 
'  who  had  been  president  of 
I  Chicago  Sanitary  District 

Bid. 

ilawyer  by  training,  Robert 
Connick  had  not  been 
*3ght  up  in  the  newspaper 
d  In  1909,  however,  he  was 
aed  treasurer  of  the  Tribune 
and  his  cousin,  Joseph 
dd  Patterson,  secretary.  In 
d  the  two  cousins  jointly 
the  post  of  editor  and 
i^er,  an  arrangement  that 
W  until  1919,  when  Capt. 

became  editor  and 
^  of  the  New  York  Daily 
^  fo^ed  that  year  by  the 
^0  Tribune. 

^  men  served  their  coun- 
“  artillery  officers  during 


World  War  I.  In  their  absence, 
William  H.  Field  was  in  charge 
of  the  Tribune. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson  in  May,  1946,  when  Col. 
McCormick  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  vicepresident  of 
the  News-Syndicate  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  New  "York 
News.  Eleanor  Patterson,  sister 
of  Capt.  Patterson  and  publisher 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  is  now  chairman 
of  the  New  York  News.  Col. 
McCormick  is  also  chairman  of 
the  board  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  which  markets 
comics  and  features. 

Iroquois  Fire  Coverage 

During  the  interim  period,  the 
Tribune  continued  its  enterpris¬ 
ing  career.  On  the  morning 
after  the  Iroquois  theater  fire 
(Dec.  30.  1903),  the  entire  front 
page  of  the  Tribune  contained 
nothing  except  the  names  of  571 
dead  and  missing  persons.  Be¬ 
fore  sunrise  that  same  morning. 
20  members  of  the  staff  had  been 
sent  out  with  lists  of  names  to 
obtain  photographs.  On  New 
Year’s  morning,  the  Tribune 
printed  several  times  as  many 
pictures  of  fire  victims  as  all  of 
the  other  Chicago  papers  com¬ 
bined. 

In  1909,  the  Tribune  began 
using  the  subtitle  "World’s 
Greatest  Newspaper’’  occasion¬ 
ally  in  its  advertising.  That  sub¬ 
title  was  later  registered  as  a 
trade  mark  and  on  Aug.  29,  1911, 
it  began  appearing,  as  at  present, 
on  the  first  page  of  the  'Tribune. 


Directing  news  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1900’s  was  James 
Keeley,  managing  editor,  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  crusade  for  a  “Safe 
and  Sane  Fourth.”  Another 
member  of  the  staff  was  Edward 
S.  Beck,  later  managing  editor 
for  26  years  and  finally  assistant 
editor-in-chief  before  his  death 
in  1942. 

Throughout  its  first  50  years 
ihe  Tribune  gave  only  passing 
attention  to  advertising.  In  1905 
it  had  only  seven  employes  in 
its  advertising  department,  but 
its  substantial  circulation  was 
attracting  a  growing  volume  of 
advertising.  New  users  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  were  developed. 
A  similar  procedure  was  under¬ 
taken  in  display  advertising,  and 
in  1910  the  'Tribune  led  the  local 
field  in  advertising  and  ranked 
among  the  top  newspaper  lead¬ 
ers  in  U.S.  in  total  linage. 

The  Tribune  has  continued  to 
grow  as  a  productive  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  reaching  a  new 
high  in  1946  when  total  linage 
m  daily  and  Sunday  issues 
amounted  to  32,851,982  lines, 
giving  it  first  place  among  U.S. 
newspapers  and  bettering  its 
previous  record  set  in  1926. 

Develops  Service  Depts. 

The  paper  has  developed  an 
advertising  organization  noted 
for  its  aggressiveness,  achieved 
under  the  inspiration  and  drive 
of  its  present  publisher.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  department  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  promotion, 
market  research  and  merchan¬ 
dising  divisions,  each  outstand¬ 
ing  as  service  adjuncts.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Tribune’s  public  service 
offices  have  grown  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  paper’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

Over  the  year,  the  Tribune 
has  refused  to  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  to  the  detriment  of 
its  readers.  Its  code  of  rules 
governing  financial  advertising 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
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Chicago  Tribune-U.  S.  Navy  show,  with  replica  of  destroyer  erected 
between  WGN  and  Tribune  Tower,  attracted  371.000  visitors.  It 
was  one  of  three  gigantic  patriotism  events  which  drew  a  total 
attendance  of  1,250,000. 


Col.  Robert  R,  McCormick 


issued.  The  paper  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  department  known  as 
the  Investor’s  Guide,  which, 
since  it  was  started  in  1914,  has 
answered  more  than  500,000 
specific  inquiries  about  invest¬ 
ments. 

Many  service  departments 
were  developed  during  the  dec¬ 
ade  preceding  World  War  I.  Dr. 
William  A.  Evans,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  health  commissioner,  was 
employed  to  conduct  a  daily 
column.  "How  to  Keep  Well." 
Lillian  Russell  was  engaged  to 
tell  women  how  to  be  more 
beautiful.  These  and  other  de¬ 
partments  were  established  on 
the  premise  that  a  newspaper 
should  not  only  distribute  news, 
guide  opinion,  and  offer  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  it  should  also  ren¬ 
der  definite  personal  service  to 
readers. 

Typical  of  the  Tribune’s  un¬ 
relenting  policy  of  attacking 
those  in  political  life  whom  the 
paper  deemed  unworthy  “and  by 
opposing  end  them,”  was  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  corruption  first  made 
public  by  the  "rribune  in  1911, 
resulting  in  the  imseating  of 
William  Lorimer  of  Illinois  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Buys  First  Paper  Mill 

In  1912,  the  Tribune  bought 
its  first  paper  mill  in  Thorold, 
Ont..  Canada.  Three  years  later 
it  acquired  its  first  timberlands 
and  has  continued  to  expand  its 
paper  mills  at  Thorold  and  Bale 
Comeau.  Col.  McCormick  has 
been  a  keen  student  of  news¬ 
print  production,  taking  active 
lea(lership  in  development  of 
the  mills. 

During  the  years  immediately 
preceding  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  I,  the  Tribune’s 
stand  was  militantly  American. 
When  war  was  declared  in  1917, 
the  Tribune  was  calling  for  con¬ 
scription,  food  and  fuel  con¬ 
servation,  and  sending  an  army 
to  France.  The  paper’s  co-pub¬ 
lishers,  McCormick  and  Patter¬ 
son,  were  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  enlisted  as  soldiers. 

■Tribune  war  correspondents, 
with  Floyd  Gibbons  in  the  spot¬ 
light,  scored  many  beats,  cli¬ 
max^  after  the  war  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  the  Tribune  was 
able  to  present  the  U.  S.  Senate 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Hear  St  Empire  Begun 
60  Years  Ago  in  S.  F. 

By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO — ^Notice  of  an  newspapers  rather  than  text- 
empire's  birth  came  60  years  books  during  his  closing  college 
ago  in  a  sparse  five-line  message,  months  was  already  on  the 
The  statement  on  the  second  scene.  His  course  of  action 
page  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  had  been  initiated. 
aminer  of  March  4,  1887,  read:  In  the  60  years  that  followed, 

"The  Examiner  with  this  issue  that  course  was  to  lead  across 
has  become  the  exclusive  prop-  the  great  highways  of  world 
erty  •/  William  R.  Hearst,  the  opinion.  His  “striking”  editor¬ 
ial  technlque--Mr.  Hearst  pre- 

clamor  that  foes  accused  him 


war  with  uoniinuuy  or  me  campaigns  is  lease  wiin  James  uoraon  Bo 
He  was  to  oppose  World  manifest  in  an  editorial  pro-  nett’s  paper  began  Feb.  8.  A 
War  I  until  its  actual  start,  an  gram  for  San  Francisco  improve-  Feb.  8  editorial  commented  « 
action  bringing  a  circulation  ment.  In  this,  just  advanced  in  the  reception  of  this  news  srd 

shrinkage  which  still  makes  vet-  detail  Feb.  7,  the  Examiner  expressed  the  “purpose  of  tht 

eran  administrators  shudder.  He  sgain  strikes  at  an  opponent  of  presen*  management  to  make 
was  to  pay  the  highest  salaries  1^  1887^  days — the  Southern  Pa-  this  the  most  popular  paper  o: 
ever  paid  editorial  men  and  cific  Railroad.  the  Pacific  Coast  and  at  th? 

then  slice  wages  swiftly  in  three  It  was  shortly  after  “young  same  time  to  continue  to  be  Bit 
terrific  strokes  during  the  de-  Mr.  Will”  took  over  that  the  old  outspi^en  champiooo! 

pression  of  the  30s.  Examiner  broke  a  railroad  move  "'^^sthead  the; 

Mr.  Hearst’s  voice  was  the  to  evade  an  asserted  debt  to  the 
first  raised  against  the  menace  United  States  by  fighting  the  Publishing  Co.  Proprietort 
of  Japan,  and  his  was  a  thunder-  Founding  Bill.  The  railroad  po-  Also,  on  Feb.  26  the  San  Fm 

Ing  roar  against  the  League  of  litical  machine  then  rode  ram-  cisco  Argonaut,  weekly,  said  ^ 

Nations.  Today  he  is  a  continu-  pant  in  California, 
ing  voice  against  communism. 

So  much  for  the  man  who  was 
to  gain  newspaper  mastery  from 
a  start  on  a  paper  so  humble 
that  his  father  declared  “a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  a  career  but  a  de¬ 
ficit.”  Publisher  and  product 
are  inextricably  linked,  but  this 
is  the  Examiner’s  birthday. 

Sixty  years  of  service  have 
a  great  newsprint 
scroll  of  Examiner  achievement. 

Great  campaigns  against  civic 
corruption  and  on  behalf  of  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  began  with 
the  Will  Hearst  advent  in  the 
80s.  It  was  an  Examiner  re¬ 
porter.  Jerry  Haxton, 
leaped  from  a  travelling  Bay 

ferry  to  test  early  life  saving  _  _ 

equipment.  Another  Examiner  actually  was  founded^  Dec. 
reporter,  Winifred  Black  (“An¬ 
nie  Laurie”) 


Examiner  was  “under  the  wcr 
prietory  management  of  » 
Will  Hearst.” 

The  Argonaut  added  that  Bif 
Examiner  was  already  “mort 
independent  and  manly  in  i'j 
tone  and  more  broad  and  cosmo 
politan  in  its  whole  makeup  Bue 


Still  Battles  Railroad 
Today  the  Examiner  batLes 
the  Southern  Pacific  for  its  op¬ 
position  to  a  railroad  bridge 
that  would  bring  passengers  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  city.  That  the 
paper  has  lost  none  of  its  vigor 
is  shown  by  such  statements  as 
*  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been 
strangling  San  Francisco  since 
the  unforgotten  era  when  it  first 
fastened  its  tentacles  on  the 
West.”  .  .  .  “the  strangehold  did 

not  end  with  the  smashing  of  -  -  .  , 

the  Southern  Pacific’s  political  been  paying  because  it  was 
machine  a  few  decadefi  ago.”  the  best  in  the  country.  ‘1’ 
Such  is  the  continuing  effort  make  it  the  best,”  Will  He 
-  locally.  Now  for  the  past.  had  pledged  in  pleading  for 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  deed  which  made  him  a  ne 
'  •  ,  j2  paper  owner.  ^ 

_  1865,  on  the  ruins  of  Ihe  old 

,  fainted  on  the  Democratic  Press,  published  by 
streets  to  get  first-hand  scand^-  Captain  William  S.  Moss.  This 
ous  hospital  conditions.  predecessor  was^  wrecked  by  a 

Variety  of  PubUc  Service  O"  Lincoln’s  death. 

There  were  fights  for  an  ade-  Senator  C^prge  Hearst  and  a 
quate  water  supply,  for  ample 
_  defense,  for  veterans’  benefits. 

_  _  from  Its  battle  that  finally  won  a  friend^  had  agreed  to 

which  developed  a  publishing  trans-bay  bridge  began  before 
empire  with  mass  circulation  the  turn  of  the  century, 
newspapers,  magazines  both  at  This  line  of  local  action  is 
home  and  abroad,  syndicates  and  continuous.  Latest  achievements 
a  world  wire  service,  plus  movie  range  from  promotion  of  a  bas-  .  . 
and  radio  aflfiliations.  ketball  tournament  with  90  par- 

Though  close  observers  were  ticipating  teams  —  now  under 
quick  to  note  the  difiference,  a  way — 4o  a  veterans’  job  service 
skeptical  public  regarded  the  bureau  which  obtained  at  least 
Examiner  of  1887  as  a  toy  in  11,000  jobs  for  World  War  II 

callow  hands  of  a  youth  newly  returnees  to  San  Francisco.  A 

from  Harvard,  where  he  had  total  of  22,000  applicants  were  _  _ 

been  business  manager  of  the  interviewed  by  a  fulltime  staff  nalized_a  new  era  in  newspaper- 
Harvard  Lampoon.  of  a  dozen  men. 

The  transfer  of  proprietorship  Recent  campaigns  also  range  —  - .  _ 

actually  took  place  a  bit  earlier  from  a  sports  department  fight  was  evidenced  both  in  its  col- 
than  the  accepted  March  4  date,  for  ouster  of  a  University  of  umns  and  those  of  a  contem- 
The  announcement  was  timed  to  California  football  coach  to  a  porary.  _  .  ^  ^ 

coincide  with  U.  S.  Senator  battle  against  traffic  safety  vio-  U_»  - 1_1  C. 

George  Hearst’s  return  to  the  lations  by  buses.  (Mackay-Bennett  lines)  to  bring 

Senate  as  an  elected  representa-  Nor  is  that  tiie  total  score  the  Examiner  New  York  Herald 
tlve.  The  youth  who  studied  for  just  the  past  few  months,  dispatches  for  simultaneous  re- 


Today.  the  Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  building  on  Market  Street 
at  Third. 


son  of  its  former  proprietor.  It  nroduced' 
will  be  conducted  in  the  future  --  -  • 
on  the  same  lines  which  char¬ 
acterized  its  career  under  the 
control  of  Senator  Hearst." 

Thus  it  was  announced  that 
a  decisive  young  man  had  held 
out  against  his  father’s  offers  of 
a  great  ranch  or  a  fabulously 
rich  mine.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  had  clung  tenaciously  to 
his  desire  for  his  father’s  only 
losing  venture — the  Examiner. 

So  began  the  transition  of  a 
struggling  paper  into  its  role 
as  “Monarch  of  the  Dailies.” 

The  Examiner  was  to  become, 
under  the  touch  of  a  man 
trained  only  on  a  college  paper, 
the  kingpin  of  a  national  chain. 

It  was  the  cornerstone 


the  Examiner  had  cost  $600,006 
to  $700,000  but  was  worth  II,- 
000,000,  and  it  was  on  a  paiN 
basis.  It  was  launched  on  ill 
career  as  one  of  the  blued 
money-makers  in  American  Job- 
nalism.  i 

On  Senator  Hearst’i  death  nk 
r-r-.  -  ^  „  *  28,  1891,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperw 

'chip  in  but  Senator  Hearst  Hearst  gave  her  son  half  W 

was  left  holding  the  paper,  and  — -  •  ^ 

it  lost  several  thousand  dollars 
monthly  during  the  seven  years 

under  Senator  Hearst’s  owner-  _ _ _ 

ship.  During  that  time  it  did  "For  irrT89Vnegotiatlo 

become  the  leading  Democratic  started  for  a  New  York  0 
daily  in  California,  but  total  paper,  and  the  Journal  wai  pi 
losses  were  estimated  at  $250,-  chased  in  1895  for  $180,000.  1 
000.  1905  Mr.  Hearst  had  newgwx 

A  That  simple  announcement  in  San  Francisco,  New  Y« 
statement  of  March  4,  1887,  sig-  CJiicago,  Boston  and  Lo* 

_ i:_.I  ..  _  .  .  geles,  and  two  magazines. 

dom.  That  the  transition  actu-  Since  those  early  days  Jw 
ally  occurred  some  days  earlier  has  been  no  deviation  fro® « 

. 1  original  Hearst  policy— “to  W 

neither  expense  nor  enterra 

^ _ , .  to  get  news,  to  fight  courage* 

Use  of  Commercial  Cable  Co.  ly  all  needful  battles  foe  • 
(Mackay-Bennett  lines)  to  bring  common  good,  and  to  mm 

.  '1  an  American  paper  for  ah* 

-  lean  people.” 

IPITOt  A  PUILISHER  Merek^l* 


$14,0()0,()00  received  from 
of  Hearst  holdings  in  Anae( 
mine.  But  this  money  ap 


City  Affairs  Experts 
To  Lecture  at  Seminar 

MEN  who  write  the  news  of  Paul  E.  Lilley,  Cleveland 
municipal  affairs  for  26  dailies  Press. 
from  coast  to  coast,  the  City  Abe  Mellinkoff,  San  Francisco 
Hall  reporters,  will  begin  a  Chronicle. 


rtnencan 


jf^ re  AS  ^nstttuie 


Icnunhofi  Aitchison 


Lilley  Mellinkoff 


Luther  Gulick,  president  of  the  Post. 

Institute  of  Public  Administra-  Clarence  G.  Shenton,  Phila- 
tion,  of  New  York.  delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  municipal  affairs  seminar  Larry  Smyth.  Oregon  Journal, 
is  the  fifth  in  the  current  aca-  Portland.  Ore 
demic  year.  The  final  seminar  Mason  C.  Taylor.  l7fica  (N.Y. ) 
of  the  1946-47  series,  for  general  Observer  Dispatch  and 
reporters,  will  start  May  7.  Daily  Press. 

Robert  Gunning,  editor  of  Horace  Thompson,  Oklahoma 
Readable  News  Reports,  of  Co  City  Times. 
lumbus,  O.,  and  Norman  Mac  John  W.  Thompson.  Jr., 
Donald,  executive  director  of  Washington  Evening  Star. 
the  Massachusetts  F^eration  of  The  first  week’s  discussion 
Taxpayers’  Association  of  Bos  will  be  on  “The  Post-war  Finan- 
ton,  speak  the  first  day.  cial  Problem?  of  American  Cit- 

Louis  L.  Clifford,  city  editor  ies.”  Charles  Edison,  former 
of  the  Cleveland  (O. )  Press,  Governor  of  New  Jersey;  Mayor 
will  serve  chairman  of  the  deLesseps  S.  Morrison  of  New 
.'■eminar.  ^hile  most  of  those  se-  Orleans;  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick, 
lected  for  the  municipal  affairs  former  Comptroller  of  New 
sessions  are  City  Hall  reporters,  York  City,  and  Dr.  Robert  M. 
five  are  city  ^itors,  one  an  as-  Haig,  McVickar  Professor  of  Po- 
sistant  managing  editor  and  one  litical  Economy  at  Columbia, 
an  editorial  writer.  They  have  will  be  among  the  discussion 
come  from  newspapers  in  sev-  leaders. 

enteen  states  and  the  District  of  The  general  topic  for  the  sec- 
Columbia.  They  are:  ond  week  will  be  “Good  Gov- 

Ned  Aitchison,  Miami  (Fla.)  ernment  through  Effective  Ad- 
Herald.  ministration.”  Discussion  lead- 

Richard  G.  Baumhoff,  St.  ers  for  the  second  week  will 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  include  L.  P.  Cookingham,  City 

William  R.  Blalock,  Tampa  Manager  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune.  George  D.  Eastman.  Chief  of 
James  Bracken,  Spokesman-  Police  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  John 
Review,  Spokane,  Wash.  P.  Ballengei,  Police  Commis- 
Henry  C.  Brubaker,  Lancaster  sioner  of  Detroit.  Mich.;  Mi- 
(Pa.)  New  Era.  chael  V.  DiSalle,  Vice  Mayor  of 

Niel  J.  Bulger,  Waterbury  Toledo.  Ohio;  H.  H.  Clegg,  As- 
(Conn.)  American.  sLstant  Director  of  the  F.B.I., 

Paul  Crowell,  New  York  and  H.  Eliot  Kaplan,  Executive 
Times.  Secretary  of  the  National  Civil 

Charles  E.  Currier,  Worcester  Service  League  of  New  York. 

(Mass.)  Telegram.  Various  structures  of  city  gov- 

Edward  T.  Devin,  Boston  ernment,  the  administration  of 
Herald.  police  departments  and  civil 

William  H.  Gardner,  Houston  service  systems  will  be  includ- 
(Tex.)  Post.  ed  in  the  subjects  under  dis- 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  cussion  for  the  second  week. 

News.  “City  Planning  for  Commun- 

George  R.  Hewes,  Toledo  ity  Betterment”  will  be  the 
( Ohio )  Blade.  third  week’s  topic.  Dr.  Willard 

Fred  T.  Kirstowsky,  Saginaw  B-  Spalding,  Superintendent  of 
(Mich.)  News.  Schools  of  Portland,  Ore.;  Dr. 

Powell  Lee,  Louisville  Times.  Leverett  D.  Bristol,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Department  of 
a — Health  and  Welfare  of  Maine: 

Director  of 

V  Public  Health.  San  Francisco; 

Harland  Bartholomew,  City 
Planning  Engineer  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Exec- 
utive  Director  of  the  City  Plan- 
^  ning  Commission,  Philadelphia; 

Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Director  of 
M  Department  of  Planning  of 

A  Westchester  County,  New  York, 

and  Oxle  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-States¬ 
man,  will  be  among  the  discus- 
Kirstowskr  flon  leaders. 
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Eichler,  Comic  Strip 
Technique  Go  Together 


way  Alfred  Eichler,  copy  direc-  accounts  as  Rinso  and  Lifebuoy, 
tor  of  the  New  York  office,  was  responsible. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  “i  grew  up  in  the  school  that 
talks  and  acts.  His  hobby  is  mur-  indorses  hard-selling  copy,  and 
der.  I  believe  it’s  more  effective”  is 

And  the  statement  was  made  his  answer  to  the  exponents  of 
authoritatively,  for  Eichler,  who  selling  by  implication  or  sugges- 
cut  hi.®  copywriting  teeth  as  a  tion 

“But,”  he  continued,  “what- 
B>  Sf*  agency,  was  talking  gygj.  approach  is  used,  any  ad 

t  that  appeals  to  a  mass  market 
'"ust  1)  attract  attention;  2)  ap- 
to  the  fundamental  human 
continuity  ads  than  any  other  instincts;  3)  have  self-interest; 
copywriter  in  the  country  4,  offer  a  definite  promise;  and 

For  a  Fast-Selling  Job  5)  prompt  immediate  action 

Such  advertising,  to  the  un-  upon  the  part  of  the  reader.  In 
initiated,  is  that  which  employs  short,  it  has  to  fulfill  its  primary 
the  comic-strip  style  to  put  purpose  of  making  the  public 
across  its  message.  It’s  designed  buy.” 

to  do  a  fast-selling  job — and  us-  Eichler  is  a  small  man  who  re- 
ually  does.  There  is  a  sequence  ceived  his  education  the  hard 
of  pictures  and  balloons  or  cap-  way — three  years  of  City  Coi¬ 
tions  telling  the  whole  adver-  lege  at  night.  He  is  a  neat  dress- 
tising  story.  Something  like  er.  And  he  thinks  things  through 
this:  before  he  replies.  Then  he 

Mary  has  stained  molars.  That  .speaks  well, 
poses  the  social  problem  of  what  jjg  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
to ^  so  that  sh®  B  y’*”  favor  “Those  points,”  he  said  “are  my 
with  her  sweetheart  instead  of  commandments.”  By  these 

®  ^ohe  mong  wallflower  row.  the  38-year-old  director  is  guid- 


Plan  Scholarship 
For  Copy  Boy 

Washington  —  The  Natl. 


Tooth  powdor  gots  the  1-2-3  treatment. 
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WHEREVER  HELP  IS  NEEDED 

James  Lambert,  Chicago  Sun 


MEETING  OF  THE  HATS 

Jerry  Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


MUDDY  ROAD  TO  MOSCOW 

Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


Postal  Rate  Increase 
Hearing  Set  March  18 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON — Users  of  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  will  be  asked 
to  pay  $33,200,000  additional 
each  year  under  a  schedule  of 
increased  rates  which  has  been 
drafted  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  for  consideration  by  a 
Senate  committee  at  hearings 
beginning  March  18.  The  House 
Post  Office  Committee  will  be¬ 
gin  hearings  March  13. 

The  Department  had  estimated 
that  second-class  matter  would 
be  required  to  provide  $160,000,- 
000  more  revenue  each  year  to 
be  placed  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  but,  its  spokesmen  ex¬ 
plained,  it  refrained  from  asking 
such  an  amount  because  of  the 
impact  the  increase  would  have 
upon  the  business  of  clients  and 
because  of  the  historical  policy 
of  moving  printed  material  at 
less  than  cost. 

The  suggested  boosts  in  this 
and  other  classifications  would 
bring  in  an  aggregate  of  $173,- 
735.000  over  present  revenues 
out  would  fall  short  by  approxi- 
mitely  $114,000,000  of  meeting 
the  deficit  of  $287,679,250  antici¬ 
pated  for  1948. 

The  Department’s  report  to 
the  Senate  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  this  week  developed  the 
fact  that  receipts  will  be 
about  $100,000,000  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  costs  as  long  as  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  other  classes  at 
less  than  costs,  or  free.  These 
items  were  listed  as  follows: 

Official  penalty  mail,  includ¬ 
ing  registry  fees,  $98,260,942; 
franked  mail  by  members  of 
l^ngress,  $826,112;  franked  mail 
oy  others,  $20,052;  regular  rate 
on  free  in  county  second-class 
mail.  S647,4’71;  differential  on 
^cial  rate,  $406,020;  free  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  blind,  $86,385. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
classification  and  fiscal  experts 
were  called  to  the  committee 
meeting  March  4  with  directions 
to  bring  in  new  schedules  de¬ 


signed  to  offset  the  deficit.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  some  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  groups  were  present  but 
protested  they  had  not  seen  the 
recommendations  until  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  and  were 
in  no  position  to  discuss  them. 

More  Time  lor  Study 

Senator  William  Danger  of 
North  Dakota,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  impatiently  demanded  that 
they  return  in  one  week  but 
other  senators  intervened  to 
point  out  that  so  brief  a  time 
would  not  permit  intelligent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  costs,  especially 
since  the  department’s  revenue 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1946  is  not  yet  in  print. 

Eventually  it  was  agreed  that 
two  weeks  would  give  time  for 
preparation  “of  some  phases’’  of 
the  problem.  The  plan  is  to 
make  a  beginning  and  then  save 
time  by  asking  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Civil 
Service  to  sit  in  joint  session. 

Nelson  B.  Wentzler,  chief  of 
classifications,  who  presented 
the  Department’s  report  to  the 
committee,  said  there  has  been 
no  group  conference  on  the 
second-class  proposals  but  smil¬ 
ingly  conceded  that  “any  sched¬ 
ule  of  second-class  mail  will  not 
meet  the  views  of  those  con- 
concerned.” 

Raps  Delaying  Tactics 

A  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers’  Association 
(magazine)  requested  two  or 
three  weeks  in  which  to  prepare 
an  analysis  and  a  report  and 
was  bluntly  told  by  Danger: 
“You  can’t  have  that  much  time! 
Come  back  here  in  one  week.” 

Senator  Raymond  Baldwin  of 
Connecticut  broke  in  to  say  one 
week  would  not  give  time  for 
study  of  so  far-reaching  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  effects  organizations 
all  over  the  country.  (It  was 
brought  out  that  National  Pub¬ 


lishers  represents  only  313  out 
of  20,000  publications  admitted 
to  second-class  mails.)  This  en¬ 
raged  Danger  and  he  pounded 
on  the  table  to  emphasize  his 
accusation: 

“This  thing  has  been  up  for 
•six  years  to  my  knowledge, 
lime,  and  time,  and  time,  and 
*.ime  again,  and  time,  and  time, 
and  time  again  you  men  have 
come  in  here  and  tried  to  delay 
action.  Those  have  been  your 
tactics  and  each  year  your  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  losing  mil 
lions  ol  dollars  through  delay. 
If  we  grant  you  weeks  to  pre¬ 
pare  your  case,  then  you'll  come 
in  here  and  debate  it.  and  then 
it  will  be  debated  again  before 
the  House  committee,  and  the 
lirst  thing  you  know  Congress 
will  have  adjourned.” 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez  of  New 
Mexico  corrected  the  chairman 
to  say  the  subject  had  not  been 
formally  discussed  in  recent 
years,  that  no  definite  proposals 
had  been  made,  and  that  it  had 
been  only  ca.sually  touched  upon 
from  time  to  time  when  the 
deficit  was  mentioned  and  the 
idea  was  broached  “to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  that  deficit.” 

"General  discussion  is  one 
thing  but  proposals  are  another,” 
Senator  William  B.  Umstead  of 
North  Carolina  interjected. 

Proposed  Rates 

Senator  Edward  J.  Thye  of 
Minnesota  inquired  whether  the 
publishers’  groups  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  discussion  in  two 
weeks — to  “make  a  beginning 
on  some  phases  of  the  issue  and 
develop  others  later."  Agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  that 
point. 

It  was  indicated  that  several 
days  will  be  given  over  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  users  of  the 
classifications  below  that  of 
first-class.  There  appeared  to  be 
,10  complaint  against  continuing 
the  present  first-class  minimum 
')f  three  cents,  which  expires  if 
not  made  the  subject  of  legisla- 
lion  at  this  session. 

No  change  is  proposed  for 
second-class  matter  for  non¬ 
letter-carrier  offices  within  the 
county  of  publication.  For  let¬ 
ter-carrier  offices,  weekly  pub¬ 
lications.  carried,  now  move  at 


one  cent  per  pound  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  rate  is  one  cent  each  4  oz. 
per  copy:  daily,  semiweekly, 
and  triweekly  publications  by 
carrier  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  increase;  publications  is 
sued  less  frequently,  by  carrier, 
now  moving  at  one  cent  for 
copy  not  over  two  oz.  and  two 
cents  for  copy  over  2  oz.,  would 
have  a  standard  rate  of  one  cent 
for  each  four  oz.  of  copy. 

Outside  the  county  of  publica¬ 
tion,  costs  for  the  reading  por¬ 
tion  would  be  increased  uni¬ 
formly,  by  zones,  one  cent. 

Publications  having  5%  or  less 
■advertising  would  be  increased 
from  one  and  one-half  cents  to 
two  and  one-half  cents,  and  the 
same  increase  would  apply  to 
publications  of  nonprofit,  re¬ 
ligious.  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor 
or  fraternal  organizations  or 
associations. 

In  addition  to  the  pound  rates 
proposed,  a  piece  rate  of  14% 
would  apply;  also  a  surcharge 
on  zone  rate  publications  con¬ 
taining  more  than  35%  advertis¬ 
ing,  graduated  at  10%  additional 
on  the  advertising  portion  if 
such  portion  is  over  35%  but  not 
more  than  45%;  20%  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  portion  is  over  45% 
but  not  more  than  55%.  and  so 
on  up  to  75%  advertising  con¬ 
tent.  provided  that  publications 
having  more  than  75%  advertis 
ing  shall  be  subject  to  postage 
at  the  third  or  four-class  rates, 
according  to  the  individually  ad 
dressed  copies  or  pieces. 


From  Plane  to  Porch 

Henderson.  Nebr. — The  Hen¬ 
derson  -  Bradshaw  Guide,  a 
weekly,  is  being  delivered  by 
air  to  farmers. 

Don  Bair.  Bradshaw  pilot, 
flies  a  plane  low  over  the 
farms.  The  specially  wrapped 
papers  are  then  dropped  near 
the  houses. 

Robert  Pokomy.  22-year-old 
Navy  veteran,  publishes  the 
paper. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


S-H  Consumer  Panels 
Adapted  to  Many  Uses 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD,  which  two  At  the  same  time,  the  sales 
years  ago  set  up  in  Memphis  picture  reflected  a  drop,  brought 
the  first  continuing  consumer  about  both  by  the  higher  prices 
panel  conducted  by  a  daily  and  post-season  losses.  By  March 
newspaper,  continues  to  pioneer,  and  April,  when  the  spring  buy- 
Satisfied  by  now  that  the  ing  season  came  on,  sales  rose 
Memphis  operation  has  proved  again,  almost  to  the  Christmas 
its  worth,  although  it  is  still  level, 
considered  ‘‘experimental.”  the 
organization  has  established 
similar  projects  in  Pittsburgh. 

San  Francisco,  Cleveland  and 
Knoxville. 

With  only  minor  differences 
in  techniques,  these  four  panels 
provide  the  same  kinds  of  data 
as  the  Memphis  study,  which,  in 
its  infancy,  has  shown  itself 
highly  sensitive  and  capable  of 
a  wide  variety  of  uses. 

Facts  Match  Panel  Data 
In  specific  instances,  where 
factors  being  measured  were 
known  from  other  sources,  panel 
uata  have  closely  paralleled  the 
tacts. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  chart  Other  charts,  equally  accurate,  marke; 
drawn  from  panel  information  showed  the  market  trend  when 
.'howing  dollar  volume  sales  of  emergency  flour  was  introduced 
womens  hosiery  month  by  and  again  when  it  was  discon- 
month,  plotted  against  average  tinned; 

price  paid  in  Memphis.  Sales  new  coffee,  which,  backed  by 

io.<e  steadil.v  from  July,  1945,  heavy  .advertising,  attracted  one-  ,  _  _ 

to  a  holiday  peak  in  December,  fourth  of  the  market,  but  was  replaced  as  they  dropped  out. 

During  this  period,  average  not  able  to  hold  its  new  cus-  The  panel  is  to  be  enlarged  lo 
price  paid  was  roughly  uniform  tomers  because  of  the  manufac-  350  families  soon, 
from  month  to  month,  about  turer’s  inability  to  get  highest-  ‘Leaders'  Select  Panel 

$1 05-  quality  beans.  _  i  •_  c  *  j  * 

Then,  in  January,  1946,  nylons  Another  indication  of  the  ,  The  only  significant  departure 
came  to  Memphis.  Average  price  panel’s  usefulness  is  in  the  “  Memphis  t^hnique  in 

paid,  as  testified  by  panel  fam-  charts  pictured.  The  upper  one  the  other  cities  has  been  taken 
dies,  immediately  rose  to  $1.20.  shows  advertising  linage  on  Knoxville.  There,  instead  of 
Then,  when  rayons,  knits,  etc.  women’s  shoes  month  by  month  Picked 

laded  out  of  the  picture  almost  In  comparison  with  dollar  sales  directly  by  field  workers,  nine 
Immediately,  the  panel  showed  of  all  the  department  stores,  women^^  were  chosen  as  _  panel 
another  small  rise,  to  $1.26,  The  lower  shows  the  sales  and  leaders  in  nine  geographic  divi- 
vyhich  was  maintained  from  linage  of  a  single  store.  In  each  city. 

case  a  close  correlation  is  evi-  The  leaders,  in  turn,  were 
dent.  asked  to  solicit  friends  and 

These  few  examples  are  typ-  neighbors  to  join  the  interview 
ical  of  the  wide  variety  of  in-  sample  and  were  told  to  spot 
formation  the  panel  provides  'hem  throughout  their  respec- 
and  that  manufacturers  and  re-  live  areas.  Almost  350  families 
tailers  want.  Nine  types  of  in-  were  obtained  in  this  manner, 
formation  serve  as  the  basis  for  from  which  a  sample  of  250 
the  dozens  of  uses  that  can  be  was  selected.  And  it  was  found 
deviseil  for  the  panel,  "rhey  are.  that  the  sample  paralleled  all 
on  grocery  store  items:  brand  known  cross-section  factors,  ac- 
name,  package  size,  number  of  cording  to  Arthur  McAnally  of 
packages  purchased,  date  of  the  Sci  ipps-Howard  national  ad- 
purchase,  store  where  bought;  vertising  department,  who  has 
on  apparel  and  miscellaneous  been  supervising  the  panel 
goods:  quantity  bought,  price  studies. 

paid,  data  purchased,  and  store  The  value  of  the  consumer 
where  bought.  panel  to  a  newspaper  is  that  it 

IBM  Cords  Used  provides  a  double-edged  tool. 

All  this  information  is  trans- 

ferred  to  IBM  cards  and  ma-  « 

chine-tsbulated  into  several  dif- 

ferent  report  forms,  available  '^^tional  advertisers, 
lo  national  advertisers  and  re-  It  shows  store  preference  as 
tailers,  and  allowing  more  ex-  well  as  brand  preference:  price, 
tended  computations.  seasonal  and  quality  factors  as 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  well  as  the  effects  of  advertising 
Memphis  study  is  the  market’s  pressure. 

challenge  to  sampling  technique.  Present  uses  of  panel  findings. 

The  city  has  a  large  proportion  some  of  which  are  noted  above, 
of  Negroes  in  its  population,  and  indicate  a  breadth  of  applica- 

a  considerablv  higher  than  aver-  tion,  McAnally  declared,  “the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  is  releasing  • 
age  rate  of  illiteracy.  'ooundaries  of  which  have  yet  to  campaign  which  calls  for  large 

Whether  sample  families  could  be  determined.”  (Continued  on  pope  70) 


In  women’s  hosiery  sales,  as 
measured  according  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  various  stores,  the  panel 
again  followed  the  facts. 

One  store,  in  particular,  gave 
it  a  tough  lest.  Operated  by  a 
veteran  whose  buddy  had  a  con¬ 
nection  in  hosiery  manufacture, 
it  was  able  to  get  a  better-than- 
average  supply  of  nylons.  When 
they  were  introduced  his  sales 
percentage  among  all  hosiery 
retailers  jumped  immediately  to 
nine  times  what  it  had  been. 

“  nel  data  paralleled  the  depended  upon  for  accuracy 

n  his  books  almost  pre-  month-  Campaigns  &  AcCOUntS 

ly  reports  to  field  workers  was  - — - = - 

a  problem.  If  it  worked' there, 
our  Trend  Plotted  it  could  operate  in  almost  any 

’  .  Scripps  -  Howard  rea¬ 

soned.  Apparently,  it  worked,  to 
the  extent  that  in  the  more  than 
two  years  it  has  now  operated, 
the  performance  of  a  only  a  comparative  handful  of 
the  original  250  panel  families 
have  been  lost.  They  have  been 


CALL  FROM  PHILIP  MORRIS 

Miss  Eugenie  Stamler,  media  director  of  Biow  Co.,  signs  a  contract 
with  ANAN  for  the  Philip  Morris  spring  campaign.  At  right  is  Larry 
Hanson,  eastern  manager  of  the  newspaper  network.  The  campaign, 
iargsst  in  history  lor  the  product  (E  &  P,  March  1,  p.  15),  is  ruiming 
In  500  newspapers,  30  of  them  ANAN  members. 


By  Betty  Feezel 

Studebaker  Special 
USING  approximately  1,700 
dailies  in  1,500  markets,  the 
Studebaker  Corp.  is  breaking 
the  news  of  its  third  new  post¬ 
war  motor  car  creation,  the 
“Land  Cruiser.”  The  newspaper 
ads  will  run  in  900,  560,  420  and 
300-linr  sizes,  appearing  in  the 
local  areas  coincident  with  the 
delivery  of  showroom  models  to 
dealers.  The  ads  list  the  local 
dealers’  names.  “Land  Cruiser” 
is  described  as  the  third  “dra¬ 
matically  different”  new  car  in 
Studebaker’s  series  of  postwar 
automobiles,  an  “ultra-luxurious 
new  kind  of  4-door  sedan  with 
distinctive  appointments  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  spaciousness.  Four- 
color  magazine  copy  is  also 
scheduled.  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cleary.  Chicago,  is  the  agency 
on  the  account. 


Guiding  Eye  Introduction 
PRESENTING  its  new  Gem 
“Guiding  Eye”  Razor,  the 
American  Safety  Razor  Coup, 


Advertising  (broken  lines)  match¬ 
es  sales  (solid  lines)  in  Memphis. 
Charts  show  the  record  on  wo¬ 
men's  street  shoes,  upper  for  all 
department  stores,  lower  for  a 
single  store. 


•  • 

It’s  on  the  way 

THE  EVENING  BULLETIN 

1947  CONSUMER 
ANALYSIS 

of  the  Philadelphia  Market 


Again  in  1947,  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  bringing  you 
an  accurate,  up-to-date  picture  of  Philadelphians' 
shopping  and  living  habits  — a  detailed  and  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  potent  Philadelphia  market. 

This  1947  Consumer  Analysis,  made  by  The 
Evening  Bulletin,  is  the  second  annual  study  of  the 
Philadelphia  market,  and  it  affords  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  valuable  comparison  with  last  year's  highly 
successful  survey. 

This  comparison  will  show  important  changes 
in  both  consumer  and  retail  store  distribution  of 
hundreds  of  branded  products  —  FOODS,  SOAPS, 
DRUGS,  TOILET  GOODS,  BEVERAGES,  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS,  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 
—  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


The  technique  and  thoroughness  of  this  survey, 
now  being  standardized  in  the  study  of  other  city 
markets,  give  manufacturers  and  distributors  a 
quick,  clear  view  of  just  how  they  stand  in  the  ever- 
changing  Philadelphia  market  today. 

The  new  1947  Philadelphia  study  is  now  being 
prepared.  Announcement  of  the  defmite  date  when 
this  analysis  will  be  ready  for  general  release  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
can  make  reservations  now  for  copies  of  "The 
Evening  Bulletin  1947  Consumer  Analysis  of  the 
Philadelphia  Market."  Simply  use  your  letterhead 
and  write;  National  Advertising  Department,  The 
Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna, 


In  Philadelphia— Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 
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Promotion  Men 
Plan  Chicago 
Panels  Apr.  7-9 

Chicago — A  streamlined  “lab¬ 
oratory  course’’  in  latest  and 
most  successful  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  techniques  will  comprise 
the  program  of  the  1947  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  convention,  here  April  7.  8 
and  9  at  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

The  practical  value  of  this  in¬ 
novation  is  expected  to  attract 
a  record  attendance,  according 
to  Jerry  Byrnes  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  convention  chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  nation’s 
newspaper  promotion  men.  pu- 
lishers.  circulation  managers 
and  others  concerned  with 
newspaper  promotion  problems 
are  invited  to  participate. 

Plan  Panel  Diacussiotui 

To  insure  maximum  profit  to 
delegates,  the  three-day  session 
will  consist  of  a  series  of  “how 
to  do  it’’  panel  discussions  on  a 
wide  variety  of  current  promo¬ 
tional  problems. 

The  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  bv  a  committee  headed 
by  Mel  Barker  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  and  including  Pierre 
Martineau,  Chicago  Tribune,  co- 
chairman;  Ivan  Veit,  New  York 
Times;  Lloyd  Borg;  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 
Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  and  Raoul  Blumberg, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Panel  discussions  will  be  held 
concerning  “Latest  Technique' 
in  Circulation  Promotion,’’  wit’ 
Bernard  Stolne  of  the  De 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib 
une  as  chairman:  “How  to  Usf 
Radio  to  Promote  Newspapers.’ 
led  by  Frederick  Lowe  of  thf 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette 
and  “Latest  Techniques  and  Ap 
plication  of  Public  Opinion  Re 
search,’’  headed  by  Lloyd  Borg 

School  Promotions 

Others  are  “The  Application 
of  Research  to  increase  Retail 
Advertising"  with  Maurice  T. 
Reilly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
chairman:  “Latest  Techniques  in 
Sampling  and  Consumer  Panels,’’ 
directed  bv  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Allen  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  “Latest  Developments 
in  School  Promotions — Grade 
School  to  College,’’  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ivan  Veit,  New 
York  Times. 

Additional  discussion  panels 
will  include  “How  to  Promote 
Civic  Forums  and  Exhibitions." 
led  by  Lawrence  Kelley  of  the 
Minneapolis  Times;  “New  Ideas 
in  Special  Events  Promotion,” 
with  Mel  Barker  of  the  Chicago 
Times  as  chairman,  and  Meth¬ 
ods  for  Developing  New  Sources 
of  Advertising,”  led  by  George 
Morris  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

New  ideas  in  classified  adver 
tising  promotion  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  discussion  titled 
“What  Makes  Them  Click," 
headed  bv  Robert  Schless  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American.  “How 
to  Develop  and  Use  Advertising 
Presentations”  will  be  led  by 
Pierre  Martineau  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


No  Portal  to  Portal? 

Honolulu — Max  G  e  r  1  a  c  h . 
compositor,  changed  jobs 
from  the  mainland  to  Hawaii 
without  missing  a  shift. 

Formerly  employed  on  the 
3:30  p.m.  to  midnight  watch  at 
the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  one  night  he  packed  his 
bags,  hopped  on  a  plane  and 
arrived  at  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  in  time  to  go  to  work 
without  losing  a  day's  pay. 

Big  Co-op  Proposes 
Newsprint  Venture 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Directors 
of  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
co-ops  have  proposed  to  join 
with  other  publishers  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  large  paper  mill. 

“Few  publishers  can  afford  a 
paper  mill,”  said  Howard  A. 
Cowden,  president  of  Consumers 
Cooperative  Association,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  board’s  decision. 

“However,  the  publishers  can 
take  a  tip  from  the  American 
farmer,  who  alone  cannot  own 
oil  wells,  pipelines,  refineries, 
canneries,  or  lumber  mills.  Yet 
by  joining  with  others,  he  can 
own  factories,  get  the  supplies 
he  needs,  and  serve  himself  at 
cost.” 

The  CCA  publishes  the  twice- 
monthly  tabloid  newspaper,  the 
Cooperative  Consumer,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  145,000  in 
the  midwest. 


U.  S.  Press 
Now  Admitted 
To  Commons 

The  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Correspondents  in  London 
has  recently  won  its  fight  for 
press  seats  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Joseph  S.  Evans,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  and 
chief  European  correspondent 
for  Newsweek,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  New  York  this 
week. 

“Early  in  the  war  the  air 
blitz  forced  the  Commons  to 
meet  in  the  much  smaller  House 
of  Lords,  where  there  was 
no  regular  press  section  for 
American  reporters,”  Evans  ex¬ 
plained. 

“The  only  way  our  newsmen 
could  cover  Parliament  was  by 
obtaining  either  ‘lobby’  passes 
or  visitors’  passes  issued  through 
the  British  Foreign  Office.” 

As  the  result  of  a  campaign 
of  the  Association,  American 
writers  have  been  promised  six 
seats  in  a  newly-installed  Amer¬ 
ican  press  section. 

Those  who  cannot  be  accom¬ 
modated  have  been  promised 
.seats  in  the  visitors’  gallery  and 
the  number  of  U.S.  reporters  re¬ 
ceiving  lobby  passes,  which  was 
increased  during  the  war  from 
three  to  10,  has  been  boosted 
to  15. 

The  group  also  arranged  for 
one  U.S.  reporter  to  accompany 
the  royal  family  on  public  ap¬ 
pearances  and  tours. 


Releasing  March  10  in 


George  Catlett 


MARSHALL 


Client  Newspapers 


The  Vivid, 
Personal  Biography 
of  the  Man-of-the-Moment 
By  MARC  J.  PARSONS,  NEA  Staff  Correspondent 


■LTERE  is  the  living  story  of 
America’s  architect  of  victory 
— the  soldier-statesman  who  sac¬ 
rificed  personal  peace  to  help 
shape  world  peace.  This  search¬ 
ing  portrait  dramatizes  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  Marshall’s  great  character 
and  ability  in  his  long  years  of 
work,  study,  travel  and  leadership. 

“America’s  Voice  in  Moscow”  is 
timely — it  releases  as  Marshall 
makes  headlines  in  Europe.-  It 
comes  in  seven  compact  chapters, 
fully  illustrated.  It’s  another  great 
EXCLUSIVE  from— 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


1200  West  T bird  St. 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 

NOTE — From  time  to  time,  in 
this  space,  there  will  appear  an 
advertisement  which  we  hope 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  fellow 
Americans.  This  is  number  160 
of  a  series. 

ScHENLEY  Distillers  Corp. 

Guest  Editorial 

By  MARK  MERIT 

In  the  February  22,  1947  issue 
of  The  Publishers’  Auxiliary,  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  claims, 
with  pardonable  pride,  that  it 
reaches  the  largest  group  of 
newspaper  publishers  in  the 
Unit^  States,  we  find  a  “guest 
editorial”  from  which  we  just 
can’t  resist  quoting  some  ex¬ 
cerpts,  as  the  basis  for  this 
article.  ’The  “guest  editorial”  is 
in  the  form  of  an  “open  letter 
reply”  on  the  part  of  William 
J.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Chicora  (Pa.)  Herald,  to  a  re¬ 
spected  member  of  the  cloth  in 
his  community,  who  has  three 
times  voiced  his  objections  to 
the  Herald’s  advertising  policy. 
And  now  we  quote: 

“Our  paper  accepts  advertis¬ 
ing  for  revenue.  It  would  be 
financially  impossible  to  operate 
without  it.  If  you  would  deprive 
us  of  our  living  you  would  also 
deprive  this  community  of  its 
paper  ...  If  we  deprived  you 
of  your  collections  we  would, 
no  doubt,  deprive  your  church 
of  its  pastor.  It’s  just  that 
simple — a  problem  of  economics. 
We  feel  there  is  a  need  in  this 
community  for  both  of  us.  We 
also  feel  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  paid  subscribers  in  no 
manner  find  our  advertising  ob¬ 
jectionable.” 

“You  are  attempting  to  ex¬ 
hume  an  issue  that’s  dead  and 
buried.  The  infamous  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  nurtured  on 
era  of  sin  and  crime  to  be  ab¬ 
horred  by  every  clear  thinking 
man  and  woman  in  America. 
This  act  was  repudiated  by  the 
people  of  this  state.  Today  there 
are  other  problems  that  need 
all  of  our  energy.  These  prob¬ 
lems  could  keep  both  of  us  busy 
for  many  weeks.”  And  Mr. 
Brown  continues: 

“If  your  plan  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  much  of  our  advertising 
were  effective,  it  would  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  this  paper.  When 
you  hurt  one  business  in  a  small 
community  you  hurt  all  busi¬ 
nesses,  for  each  is  dependent  on 
his  neighbor.  The  borough  re¬ 
ceives  much  revenue  from  the 
returned  beverage  tax,  each 
year.  Any  drop  in  that,  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  we’re  almost  certain 
the  citizens  are  not  crusading 
for  higher  taxes.  .  .  .” 

End  quote. 

Period. 

FREE— 96-PAGE  BOOK— Send  o 
postcard  or  letter  to  mark  MDin 

or  SCHENLEY  DISTILLERS  COBP., 
Dept.  94A,  350  Fifith  Ave.,  N.  Y- 
1,  and  you  will  receive  a  96-page 
book  containing  reprints  of 
earlier  articles  on  various  lub- 
'  jecfs. 
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UNCOVERED! 


57,000  Baltimore  Families 
Never  Counted  Before 

It’s  a  fact!  A  city  the  size  of  Syracuse  or  Richmond 
or  Fort  Worth  whose  57,000  homes  had  never  been 
counted  —  and  all  of  them  right  in  Baltimore’s  teem¬ 
ing,  busy  City  Zone. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  1940  U.  S.  Census, 
the  Baltimore  Health  Department  —  with  cooperating 
government  units  —  brings  the  record  up  to  date: 
Baltimore’s  City  Zone  now  has  321,158  dwelling  units* 
-up  57,620  from  the  last  previous  authoritative  fig¬ 
ure,  that  of  1940. 

*Sourcei;  Director  of  Slotislicot  Section,  Bollitnore  City  Heolth  Deport- 
fflenij  Buildings  Engineer,  Boltimore  County;  Supervisors  of  Assessments, 
Howord  ond  Anne  Arundel  counties. 


That  means  a  new  approach  to  Maryland  marketing. 
For  now,  more  than  ever,  you  need  the  biggest  paper 
to  cover  bigger  Baltimore.  You  need  the  News-Post 
—  biggest  in  Baltimore  for  19  years. 

FIGURE  IT  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 

To  cover  321,158  families*  in  Baltimore’s  City  Zone, 
you  can’t  do  without  the  News-Post  City  Zone  circu¬ 
lation  of  194,063  —  Baltimore’s  biggest.  News-Post 
total  net  paid  circulation  is  221,127. 

FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN 


EVER,  trS  THE 
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Adman  Sees  New  Era 
For  Newspaper  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — “We  are  in  a  new 

era,”  declared  William  M.  Mc- 
Namee,  Chicago  Her  aid- Ameri¬ 
can  advertising 
director,  who 
has  announced 
h  i  s  retirement, 
effective  on  his 
6  0th  birthday, 

April  25.  “Ad¬ 
vertisers  and 
their  agencies 
are  no  longer 
going  to  buy  a 
‘pig  in  the  poke,’ 
they  want  to 
know  what  they 
are  getting."  McNamee 

“Realizing 

this,  publishers  will  give  more 
understanding  support  to  their 
advertising  executives,”  Mc¬ 
Namee  asserted  in  an  interview 
with  E.  &  P.  He  is  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  advertising  research. 
He  first  learned  its  value  in  the 
national  field  where  it  has  been 
applied  more  assiduously,  and 
continuously,  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  has  advocated  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
advertising  sales  research  for  re¬ 
tailers.  He  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  sales  control 
plan  developed  by  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  which  today,  he  feels, 
ranks  “tops”  from  the  standpoint 
of  cooperation  to  advertisers. 

With  Hearst  37  Years 

Bill  McNamee  has  seen  news¬ 
paper  advertising  grow  to  be  a 
powerful  selling  tool  during  his 
37  years  _  of  continuous  service 
with  Chicago  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers.  “Newspaper  advertising  is 
stronger  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,”  he  remarked  in  looking 
back  over  his  many  years  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  advertising 
activities  of  the  Chicago  Hearst 
newspapers. 

Bill  started  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  on  the  old 
Chicago  Examiner  in  1910.  He 
later  transferred  to  the  Chicago 
Evening  American,  first  as  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  representative, 
later  heading  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  division.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1921  and  five  years  later 
took  over  the  position  as  adver¬ 
tising  director.  When  the  Hearst 
morning  and  evening  papers 
were  sold  in  combination,  Mr. 
McNamee  was  in  charge  and  he 
continued  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  merged  Herald-Amer- 
Ican. 

McNamee  not  only  enjoys  a 
local  reputation  of  “sticking  to 
the  rate  card,”  but  he  has  also 
earned  a  national  reputation  as  a 
newspaper  executive  who  has 
the  interest  of  the  advertiser  at 
heart. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  urge 
newspaper  advertising  men  to 
give  serious  and  sound  thinking 
to  the  problem  of  setting  up  a 
rate  structure  that  would  stand 
the  test  of  the  age-old  bugaboo 
of  “local  vs.  national.”  As  he 
prepares  to  retire  from  the 


newspaper  business,  he  reflects 
the  same  hard-hitting  approach 
to  current  advertising  problems 
as  he  did  as  a  young  executive 
speaking  forcefully  at  the  St. 
Louis  convention  of  the  old  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
World  ( forerunner  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America). 

“We  have  come  from  chaos  to 
clarity  in  determining  advertis¬ 
ing  classifications  on  an  equita¬ 
ble  basis,"  he  said.  “Now  we 
must  strengthen  our  position  as 
a  dominant  advertising  medium, 
both  for  the  retailer  and  general 
advertiser.  The  challenge  today 
is  to  show  all  advertisers  how 
to  use  newspaper  space  more 
effectively.  Here  extensive  re¬ 
search  along  proper  channels 
will  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  future.” 

McNamee  is  a  staunch  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  and 
he  credits  that  organization  with 
many  sound  contributions  to  the 
newspaper  selling  structure.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  publish¬ 
ers,  generally,  will  come  to  fully 
understand  what  NAEA  is  doing 
on  many  fronts  to  strengthen 
the  newspaper’s  position  in  to¬ 
day’s  highly  competitive  market 
lor  the  advertiser’s  dollar. 

He  believes  publishers  should 
not  curtail  their  advertising  de¬ 
partment  operations  in  the  face 
of  increased  publishing  costs. 
Greater  net  revenue  from  ad¬ 
vertising  will  help  newspapers 
to  meet  higher  costs  through 
more  effective  use  of  white 
space  available,  he  pointed  out. 

Led  Wartime  Committee 

Through  properly  -  trained 
salesmen,  who  understand  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising  and 
felling,  together  with  adequate 
market  research  and  aggressive 
advertising  promotion,  newspa¬ 
pers  can  continue  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  advertisers, 
he  stated.  McNamee  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  such  “sales 
tools”  in  his  own  organization. 

As  dean  of  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  executives  Mc¬ 
Namee  has  served  in  his  present 
capacity  on  one  paper  for  more 
years  than  any  other  advertising 
manager.  He  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  ad  managers 
group  that  developed  a  work¬ 
able  plan  for  Chicago  dailies  to 
sell  cooperative-advertiser  spon¬ 
sorship  of  various  wartime  home 
front  campaigns.  The  net  result 
was  that  Chicago  papers  avoided 
the  “tin  cup”  approach  and  sub¬ 
stituted  instead  a  controlled  plan 
that  met  local  needs  within  the 
limitations  of  wartime  news¬ 
print  restrictions. 

Though  Bill’s  executive  asso¬ 
ciates  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  put  off  his  retirement 
at  60 — a  goal  that  he  set  early  in 
his  business  career  —  he  has 
agreed  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  matters  of  Herald- 
American  advertising  policy. 

When  he  reaches  his  60th 


RR  Federation 
Has  Ad  Plans 

Successful  establishment  of 
the  Federation  of  Railway  Prog¬ 
ress,  under  leadership  of  Robert 
R.  Young,  chairman  of  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  will 
eventually  mean  advertising 
schedules  for  many  newspapers. 

According  to  C&O  officials,  if 
the  response  to  the  formation  of 
the  Federation  is  as  good  as  ex¬ 
pected.  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  budget  will  be  appropriat¬ 
ed  for  public  opinion  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  bulk  of  it  in  “grass 
roots”  newspapers. 

birthday  in  April,  however.  Bill 
is  planning  to  become  “a  first- 
class  loafer,”  for  a  while  at  least. 
He  is  going  to  devote  more  time 
to  his  favorite  hobby — photog¬ 
raphy.  He  and  Mrs.  McNamee 
are  planning  an  eastern  motor 
trip  this  spring,  taking  them  to 
several  cities  where  Bill’s  news¬ 
paper  friends  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  greet  him. 

He  has  named  as  his  successor 
P.  J.  Morrison,  formerly  Sunday 
retail  advertising  manager,  with 
Adolph  Drey,  daily  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  taking  charge  of 
both  daily  and  Sunday  retail 
advertising.  ( See  E  &  P,  Feb.  8, 
p.  72.) 

■ 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Compiles  Island  Data 

Honolulu — The  first  attempt 
by  a  daily  newspaper  to  record 
the  monthly  trend  of  business 
on  Oahu  and  throughout  the  ter¬ 
ritory  has  been  started  by  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  “business  barometer”  will 
record  bank  deposits,  building 
valuation,  sugar  shipments,  fish 
catch,  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
telephones  in  use,  gallons  of 
water  sold,  electricity,  gas,  etc. 


We  Are  Pleased  to 
Announce  As 
Recent  Subscribers: 

Erie,  Pa,  Diipatch'Herald 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Call 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  News 
Hammond,  Ind.,  Times 
Blnefield,  W.  Va.,  T  elegraph 
Eugene,  Ore.,  Register- 
Guard 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  Gazette 
Inquiries  Invited 

Advertising  Linage 
Service 

230  W«st  4l$t  Str«*t 
N*w  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
the  telephone  ...  a  single 
thought.  Hempstead  Tovri 
and  the  Nassau  Daily  R^ 
view-Star  are  like  that,  one 
virtually  a  synonym  for  the 
other. 

The  Review-Star,  too,  pio 
neered  a  new  medium  of  com¬ 
munication.  First  daily  oc 
Long  Island  proper,  it  biazei 
a  trail  for  local  news  into  the 
many  thousand  Hempstead 
T own  homes.  Proof  how  in¬ 
dispensably  it  serves  readen 
ami  advertisers  appears  in 
Media  Records  50  Leadint 
Newspapers  in  19-46.  There 
the  Review-Star  ranks  second 
among  evening  newspapers  it 
financial  linage  .  ..  local 
hanks  and  trust  companie 
f  most  cost-eonseious  of  adver 
tisers)  testifying  this  new- 
paper  gets  results  from  finan 
cially  ahle  Hempstead  Tow 
ers. 

Laadinq  N.  Y.  Stata'a  Hiqh-Spot  Ci)i« 
a  habit  with  Hampitaad  Town.  In  Mj-:‘ 
tanth  conjacutiva  month  In  Inad,  r»‘i 
talas  foracait  wat  110.4%  abovn  Mr;" 
l»39;  17.4%  abova  national  avaraq*.  w- 
lar  voluma,  $27,350,000. 


NASSAU  DAI  I 
REVIEW-STAI 

Publlthad  dally  ancapt  Sunday,  5e  a  ' 
•  Hampttaad  Town,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  a  o 
tiva  Officat:  Rockvilla  Cantra,  N.  ' 
National  Rapratantatlvai:  Lora^ 
Thompson,  Inc.  •  Naw  York,  wi' 
St.  Louis,  San  ^anclteo,  Lot  An 
Datroit,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Af 
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There  is  a  relationship  between  the  newspapers  women  read  and  the  buying  they 
do.  Agreed?  Then  results  of  a  mail  siurvey  of  registered  women  voters  of  Little 
Neck-Douglaston,  on  the  suburban  fringe  of  New  York  City,  can  be  valuable  to 
advertisers.  The  77%  returns  put  the  Herald  Tribune  first  among  all  New  York 
newspapers  in  regular  seven-days-a-week  readership.  Leadership  like  this  is 
pa3dng  out  at  the  sales  coimters.  For  1946,  the  Herald  Tribime  is  first  in 
Department  Store  Fashion  Advertising,  first  in  Manhattan 
Specialty  Store  Advertising,  first  in  fashion  manufacttirer-retailer 
Cooperative  advertising.  Sounds  like  good  business  to  let  the 
housewife  assist  your  space  buyer  when  yoiur  New 
York  advertising  must  produce. 


European  Edition  Published  Doily  and  Sunday  in  Paris 
<*ITO R  A  PURLISHERfor  March  8.  1947 
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Prospects  Good 
If  Pursued 
Admen  Told 


Post-Office  Milline 
Can't  Compete 


r*  j  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.— Here’s  a 

IMO  OerenQCle  newspaper -advertisement  ecoa- 

omy  formula  advanced  by  Frank 
Portland,  Ore. — A  one-time,  Jenkins,  president,  South^ 
full  page  ad  in  the  Oregon  Jour-  Oregon  Newspapers,  on  the  basis 
nal  brought  a  ton  and  a  half  of  of  a  Klamath  Falls  Herald  end 
pennies  into  the  coffers  of  Port-  News  milline-readership  survey 
land’s  largest  home-owned  chain  “We’ve  found  from  our  survey 
of  general  merchandise  stores,  that  125  persons  read  a  one-inch 
The  ad  listed  72  items,  besides  advertisement,  costing  87  cents, 
“surprises,”  that  could  be  pur-  Postal  cards  for  100  persons  cost 
chased  in  any  of  the  12  Fred  $1  for  postage  alone.  What  bet- 
Meyer,  Inc.  stores  for  one  1939  ter  proof  can  you  offer  of  news- 
penny.  Customers  brought  in  paper  ad  efficiency  and  econ- 
nearly  a  half  million  pennies  omy?” 

bearing  that  date.  _ 

The  sale  lasted  three  days  and  nvn  n  *  i  n  i 
required  the  employment  of  AT  A  Appoints  PrOUQ 

Christmas  rush,  packed  the  C.  James  Proud  hM  been  ap- 
stores,  got  into  fist-ffghts  and  pointed  naUonal  field  represen- 
hair-pulling  matches.  SUndard  tative  of  the  Advertismg  Fed- 
merchandise  was  featured,  mak-  ®  ° 

ing  sure  there  were  from  10,000  „ 
to  15,000  of  each  advertised  item  T.  Preyer,  chair- 
in  stock.  Most  popular  item  was  oian  of  the  Fed- 
a  three-piece  cannister  set. 

Quarts  of  ice  cream  wrapped  in 

dry  ice  also  proved  popular.  “Fj  * 

In  one  store  a  man  grabbed  a  president  of  the  i 

blue  enamelware  lid  and  an-  J  - 

other  grabbed  the  pot.  Then 
they  started  arguing  whether  0-.  umil  joining 


San  Francisco  —  Promising 
newspaper  advertising  prospect 
merit  implementation  from  more 
surveys,  according  to  Paul  West, 
general  manager,  West-Holliday. 

Hope  that  every  state  In  the 
union  would  join  in  the  pantry- 
type  studies  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  West  in  an  address  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Northern  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  recently. 

Advertising  manager  coopera¬ 
tion  is  as  needful  as  surveys,  he 
added,  noting  that  two  accounts 
— U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  and  Pontiac 
— already  have  been  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  this  lack. 

Nor  is  this  fiux  period  be¬ 
tween  wartime  and  competitive 
selling  entirely  rose-hu^,  said 
Vernon  Hawley  of  George  Close, 

Inc.  Shell  and  Southern  Pacific 
advertising  appropriations  have 
been  cut  15%,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  Mr.  Hawley  said.  Wine 
advertising  clarification  Is  await¬ 
ed  as  the  result  of  a  product 
price  war  which  has  curbed 

some  appropriations,  he  noted.  Hometown  program. 

Food  advertising  will  be  wide  Mr.  'West  report^  that  one 
open  to  newspapers  —  “if  the  study  showed  a  coffee  account  _ 

local  advertising  managers  do  using  radio  ( Maxwell  House )  Pot  goes  with  the  lid  until  was  ac 
the  job  as  they  should”— Mr.  was  costing  $9,000  more  than  a  punches  were  exchanged.  managi 

West  observed.  General  Mills  newspaper  campaign  ( by  Hills  One  woman  brought  in  the  Ohmer 

was  described  as  being  in  news-  Bros.)  which  was  getting  70%  only  1939  penny  she  could  find —  Dayton 
papers  almost  everywhere.  The  coverage  of  the  market  in  one  it  had  been  made  into  a  bracelet 
gasoline  accounts  are  pounding  state,  Illinois.  Hills  was  out-  and  had  the  Lord’s  Prayer  en-  (O.)  f 
at  the  high  octane  story,  the  selling  its  rival  18  to  1  in  the  graved  on  it.  Penny  arcades  in  tinie  a< 
auto  outlook  is  improved,  tire  state,  with  a  margin  of  30  to  1  town  were  reported  to  be  selling  lations 
copy  holds  prospects,  and  liquor  reported  by  Rockland,  Ill.  pennies  at  a  nickel  apiece.  produd 

producers  are  getting  ready  for  A  card  survey  prepared  from  Bill  Pyle,  supervisor  of  sales  Motors, 

the  “battle  of  the  blends,”  Mr.  phone  calls  made  by  West-Holli-  promotion  for  Fred  Meyer,  Inc.,  He 
West  added.  day  showed  but  2%  listening  vvarns  other  stores  not  to  try  a  largely 

The  Hometown  Newspaper  interest  to  a  radio  program  ad-  similar  stunt  unless  they  can  af-  througl 
Promotion  Committee  has  spent  vertising  bread  (Town  Talk),  ford  to  spend  $100,000  for  an  ad-  ing  _wi 
$50,000  annually  for  the  past  A  wine  radio  program  (Am-  vertising  quickie  —  and  unless  helping 
two  years  and  already  has  $60.-  rose)  in  Colorado  was  found  to  their  police  departments  will  lems,  s 
000  more  available.  Mr.  West  have 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

Public  relations  works  both  ways 
in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  This  lull-page 
birthday  cord  honoring  I.  John 
Grainger  was  signed  by  every 
employe  oi  the  Grainger  Bros.  Co. 
It  ron  in  the  Lincoln  Star  and 
Journal. 


guarantee  a  riot  squad. 


‘no  listeners. 


'Hfs  Head's  in  the  Clouds  Since  He  Got  the  IOWA  Territory 


Yes— Iowa  is  a  sellers’  paradise — and  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  delivers  it  to  you  on  a  silver  plat¬ 
ter!  Think  of  it— one  newspaper  wraps  up  an 
entire  state  in  one  convenient  sales-crammed  pack¬ 
age-covers  65%  of  this  stable,  free-spending 
market.  No  wonder  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  is  in  the  top  rank  of  major  media!  And 
remember— the  milline  rate  is  only  $1.68. 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


PACKAGIS  A  STATIWIDI  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  March  1. 


ABC  Circulation  Soptombor  30/  1 946: 
Dally  362/682— Sunday  475/461 


Aerial  view  of  part  of  the  wartime  super¬ 
charger  plants  in  Milwaukee  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  three  new  peacetime  industries  employ¬ 
ing  approximately  5,000  persons. 


"  HREE  huge  plants  built  during  the  war 
for  supercharger  production  will  provide  three 
new  peacetime  industries  for  Milwaukee,  adding  some 
/  5,000  new  paychecks  to  present  record  payrolls. 

Continental  Can  Company,  new  owners  of  one  plant,  will 
\  employ  1,200  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  in  excess 
of  $3,000,000. 

General  Electric  X-Ray  Corporation  bought  the  first  of 
the  supercharger  plants  last  year.  It  will  employ  3,000 
persons. 

Allis-Chalmers  currently  is  using  the  third  plant  on  a 
lease  basis. 

These  are  new  additions  to  factory  payrolls  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  County,  already  20%  higher  than  a  year  ago  . . .  nearly 
three  times  the  average  of  the  pre-war  years  1935  to  1939, 
inclusive. 

Five  thousand  new  paychecks  will  buy  countless  addi¬ 
tional  advertised  items!  And  for  news  of  what  to  buy 
and  where  to  buy  it,  most  of  Milwaukee  looks  to  The 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Daily  this  newspaper  reaches  95%  of  all  families  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  the  suburbs,  and  half  of  all  urban  families  in 
Wisconsin!  Average  net  paid  circulation  in  January 
was  307,361  daily  and  361,380  Sunday — gains  of  15,342 
daily  and  19,773  Sunday  over  a  year  ago. 


Owner  and  operator  of  Radio  Stations  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-FM 


Newsman  Writes  Copy 
In  Railroads’  Series 


CHICAGO  —  Ben  Holstrom  of 

Minneapolis  has  joined  the 
staff  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
after  years  of 
service  as  a 
writer  on  busi¬ 
ness  subjects 
for  the  Cowles 
Publishing  Co. 

His  first  as- 
signment,  an¬ 
nounced  by 
Homer  Haver- 
male,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge 
of  Mid  -  West 
operations  for 
the  agency,  is 
on  the  nation¬ 
wide  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Railroads  Inter- 
Regional  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee.  (E  &  P,  March  1,  page  7.) 

Mr.  Holstrom  brings  to  the 
agency  a  long  experience  as  a 
special  newspaper  writer  on 
subjects  that  required  special 
investigation.  One  of  these  as¬ 
signments  was  an  eight-month 
long  investigation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  and  outlook  for 
Minneapolis  made  for  the  Star 
Journal.  This  work,  performed 
in  1941  and  renewed  in  1946, 
resulted  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  helped  to  provide  a  pattern 
for  the  manufacturing  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Twin  Cities.  He 
was  one  of  the  10  Nieman  schol¬ 
ars  at  Harvard  in  1944. 

Kramer  to  Assist  Krause 

Mr.  Havermale  also  announced 
that  Arthur  Kramer  has  re¬ 
joined  the  agency  to  work  on 
the  railroad  committee  program. 
Mr.  Kramer  was  with  McCann- 
Erickson  from  1933  to  1940.  He 
will  serve  as  an  assistant  to 
Vicepresident  Walter  C.  Krause, 
in  charge  of  the  $3,000,000  ac¬ 
count. 

First  ad  in  the  once-a-month 
series  will  appear  in  dailies  for 
March  11.  It  will  deal  with  in¬ 
creased  freight  rates. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  campaign  was 


Holly  Stover,  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Rail¬ 
road,  who  served  as  the  “spear¬ 
head"  in  getting  Class  I  rail¬ 
roads  to  agree  on  the  need  for  a 
vigorous  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign.  On  Nov.  14,  1945,  Stover 
submitted  a  proposal  to  use  the 
advertising  budget  of  AAR  in  a 
campaign  "to  correct  public  mis¬ 
information  about  the  railroads, 
and  to  create  a  public  opinion 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  rail¬ 
road  management." 

During  the  1945  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  AAR,  Stover  appeared 
before  the  board  to  urge  such  a 
program,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  Again  in  June,  1946, 
Stover  renewed  his  efforts,  after 
the  threatened  nationwide  rail¬ 
road  strike,  writing  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  all  AAR  members,  en¬ 
titled  “Defense  or  Appease¬ 
ment.” 

Stover's  Recommendations 

Stover  concluded  his  memo 
with  these  recommendations: 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  proposal  does  not  con¬ 
template  merely  a  change  in  the 
copy  style  of  current  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  embraces  the  whole  field 
of  public  relations,  including 
ihe  direction  of  editorial  treat¬ 
ment  of  railroad  affairs,  pub¬ 
licity  releases  and  educational 
work  of  all  kinds.  It  must  be 
constructive  rather  than  contro¬ 
versial. 

“The  time  for  appeasement 
has  gone.  Time  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  trampled-down  fences  is 
fast  running  out.  I  believe  that 
if  the  railroads  will  adopt  a 
program  comparable  to  those 
employed  by  other  industries — 
revealing  the  facts — telling  the 
truth — educating  the  public  and 
.ailroad  employes  —  within  a 
year’s  time  they  would  see  a 
noticeable  change  in  the  public’s 
attiti^e.  If  we  can  give  the 
public  a  broader  conception  of 
the  service  performed  by  the 
American  railroads,  and  an  in¬ 
sight  into  their  operating  prob- 


Erwin#  Wasey  Forums 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company. 
New  York,  has  begun  a  series 
of  informal  talks  and  discus¬ 
sions  for  agency  personnel 
concerning  the  functions  of 
each  of  the  agency  depart¬ 
ments.  The  innovation  grew 
out  of  a  suggestion  by  several 
staffers.  The  "forums"  are  on 
Thursday,  after  closing  hour. 


lems,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
more  intelligent  support  from 
the  public  on  these  problems 
which  threaten  the  railroads’ 
survival." 

Stover  presented  his  program 
at  a  meeting  of  the  AAR  board 
in  Washington.  D.  C.,  on  June 
28,  1946,  when  he  was  author¬ 
ized  to  prepare  the  complete 
campaign. 

The  board  decided  the  news¬ 
paper  program  was  not  to  re¬ 
place  the  AAR  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  in  magazines,  but  to 
be  supported  by  special  assess¬ 
ment  among  Class  I  roads.  A 
committee  of  six  railroad  presi¬ 
dents,  with  F.  G.  Gurley  of  the 
Santa  Fe  as  chairman,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  put  the  program  into 
operation. 

The  presidents’  committee  w^ 
expanded  to  include  other  rail¬ 
road  executives  in  working  out 
the  details,  which  resulted  in 
appointment  of  McCann-Erick¬ 
son,  Inc.,  to  prepare  such  a  cam¬ 
paign,  now  sponsored  by  Class  I 
railroads  and  many  of  the  short 
lines  and  including  the  Robert 
R.  Young  group  of  railroads 
which  resigned  from  AAR  last 
October. 

Not  only  did  McCann-Erickson 
have  a  part  in  developing  the 
current  newspaper  campaign, 
but  another  agency,  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Chicago,  participated  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  strategy  behind  the 
program  in  its  early  stages. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch. 


Jeweler  Finds 
Light  Open  Ads 
Bring  in  Scdes 

An  advertising  style  adopted 
because  of  wartime  merchandise 
shortages  led  to  substantially  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  White  Brothers,  a 
New  Orleans  credit  jewelry 
store,  according  to  W.  B.  White, 
the  firm’s  sales  and  advertising 
manager. 

Until  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
White’s  advertising  had  been  of 
the  traditional  cr^it  store  va¬ 
riety — heavy  black  type,  strong 
on  low-price  emphasis,  lacking 
in  white  space.  Theory  followed 
was  "The  more  merchandise 
shown,  the  greater  the  resulting 
sales.” 

However,  when  merchandise 
became  scarce,  the  store  faced 
the  problem  of  featuring  some 
inferior  items  in  its  ads  or 
switching  to  a  new  style,  placing 
stress  on  quality  products.  It 
was  decided  to  try  the  latter, 
and  new  ads  were  run  promot¬ 
ing  a  few  selected  items  sur¬ 
rounded  by  plenty  of  white 
space. 

Recently  Mr.  White  wrote 
Lloyd  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  New  Orleans  Item:  “Now, 
after  a  year  of  using  this  new 
style  copy,  we  can  say  it  has 
proven  successful  far  beyond 
anything  we  had  hoped  for. 
Our  diamond  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  and  in  all 
departments  the  call  Is  for  better 
quality.” 

The  “before  and  after”  con¬ 
trast  is  typified  in  this  headline 
comparison.  An  old-style  ad  pro¬ 
claimed  —  “Amazing  RING  sav¬ 
ings  BE  LUCKY!  WEAR  YOUR 
BIRTHSTONE”:  today’s  more 
dignified  message  reads.  “Fine 
Watches  for  Men  of  Affairs.” 

White’s  makes  use  of  all  the 
New  Orleans  newspapers,  using 
copy  averaging  600  lines  four 
times  a  week. 

The  store  does  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  $500,000  and  ex¬ 
pends  5%  of  its  total  sales  in 
advertising. 


Holstrom 


The  Keister  Series— First  in  Church  Advertising 


Our  Ads  Ring  the  Bells 


Now  Available  in 

3  and  5  Column  Mats 


Since  1944,  the  smallest  Keister  "Support  the  Church"  mats  ovailable  have  been 
5-columns  by  ISVa-inches,  total  671/}  inches.  More  than  300  American  and  Canadian 
newspapers  have  been  carrying  this  popular  church  advertising  feature  regularly 
in  5,  6,  7  and  8-column  spaces,  mostly  whole  pages. 

Because  of  newsprint  shortoge  and  consequent  demand  for  series  in  smaller 
size,  we  ore  now  making  this  feature  in  3-column  by  9-inch  mats.  Rates  ore  based 
on  circulation. 

All  ods  are  strikingly  illustrated.  Brief  and  compelling  copy.  Continuous  weekly 
series.  Strictly  non-denominational.  Approved  by  many  outstanding  church  leaders. 
Numerous  newspapers  report  series  so  effective,  they  will  make  it  continuous  feature. 

Without  obligation,  write  today  for  proofs,  prices  and  details.  If  you  have  not 
seen  proofs  of  larger  series,  they  likewise  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


E.  E.  KEISTER 


P.  O.  Box  100 
STRASBURG.  VIRGINIA 
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and  here  are  some  REASONS  WHY 


Alore  than  $100,000,000  of  in- 
dustrial,  commercial  and  public  •  • 
construction  — and  excluding  resi¬ 
dential  construction  —  has  been 
recently  completed  in  Toledo,  or 
is  now  under  way,  or  planned  for  '  j 
early  completion.  Listing  these  proj-  ^ 
ects  in  a  recent  folder.  The  Toledo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  points  out 
some  of  the  "Reasons  Why”  for  this 
great  investment  in  Toledo... in  brief, 
they  are  — 

CONFIDENCE  that  business  leaders  have 
in  Toledo  and  in  the  future  of  America. 


TOLEDO’S  LOCATION  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  markets  in  the  - — - 

entire  nation. 


TOLEDO’S  HIGH  PERCENT- 
AGE  OF  SKILLED  WORKERS. 


NEARNESS  TO  BASIC  RAW 
MATERIALS  and  semi-processed 
goods. 

CONFIDENCE  of  Toledoans 
that  their  home  town  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  rapidly. 

PROGRESSIVE  ATTITUDE  OF 
MANAGEMENT,  with  every 
evidence  of  increased  construc¬ 
tive  relations  among  manage¬ 
ment,  labor  and  the  public. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


75  different  Toledo  construction  projects, 
ranging  from  $50,000  to  $2 1,000,000,  are  listed 
in  this  "$100,000,000"  folder,  copy  of  which 
The  Blade  will  be  glad  to  send  on  request. 


Any  judgment  The  Blade  passes  on  Toledo’s  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  future  prospects  is  guided  by  its  long  perspective. 
The  Blade  has  observed  Toledo  throughout  its  whole  life 
. . .  and  feels  that  now  a  newly  awakened  spirit  of  confidence 
and  cooperation  justifies  the  great  investments  p-w-u  ^ 
now  being  made  in  the  city’s  future  .  .  .  Here  I  A 

in  the  city  and  throughout  the  whole  rich  JL 

trading  area  is  a  truly  great  and  growing  mar¬ 
ket,  fully  covered  by  one  great  and  growing  newspaper, 
the  Toledo  Blade. 


Ome  of  Am^rira*m  Groat  Noir»pmpor» 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT.  INC. 

MEM8CA  or  AMCmCAN  NEWSrAPCR  ADVERTISING  NETWORK 


1^^ 

4 


ItiiiUiiillillttilH 


Small  Dailies  Gain 
21.1^0  Linage  in  ’46 


REVERSING  their  performance 
of  1945,  the  nation’s  small 
dailies  fell  somewhat  behind  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  1946 
in  linage  gains  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

According  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  semi-annual  survey  of 
the  small  daily  field,  these  news¬ 
papers  scored  a  gain  of  21.1% 
over  the  1945  figures.  This  com- 

fiares  with  an  increase  for  the 
arger  newspapers  of  24.3%,  as 
reported  by  Media  Records  ( E  & 
P,  Feb.  1,  p.  15). 

The  E  &  P  survey  covers  344 
daily  papers  (87  morning  and 
257  evening)  and  109  Sunday 
papers.  None  of  these  are  among 
the  newspapers  in  Media  Rec¬ 
ords’  52-city  compilation. 

The  small  dailies’  gains  lagged 
behind  those  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  in  evei^  depart¬ 
ment.  Greatest  disparity  was  i.n 
national  linage  figures,  where 
the  larger  papers  gained  10.5% 
to  the  others’  1.2%.  (For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  E  &  P  has 


87  Morning  Newspapers 


1945 

National  .  52,900,461 

Local  .  238,191.071 

Classified  .  70,058,299 


Total  .  361,149,831 


257  Evening  Newspapers 

National  .  129,580,582  130,626,361  1,045,779  0.8% 

Local  .  721,199,243  878,793,673  157,594,430  21.9% 

Classified  .  166,147,950  212,936,534  46,788.584  28.1% 


Total  .  1,016,927,775  1,222,356,568  205,428,793  20.2% 

109  Sunday  Newspapers 

National  .  8.899,919  9,515,284  615,365  6.9% 

Local  .  128.820,517  166,649,110  37,828,593  29.4% 

Classified  .  25.235,229  32,998,832  7,763.603  30.8% 


Total  .  162,955,665  209,163,226  46,207,561  28.4% 

Grand  Totals 

National  .  191,380,962  193,661,499  2.280,537  1.2% 

Local  .  1,088.210.831  1,335,989.572  247,778,741  22.8% 

Classified  .  261,441,478  336.729,557  75,288.079  28.8% 


Total  .  1,541.033.271  1,866,380.628  325,347,357  21.1% 


combined  Media  Records’  Gen¬ 
eral,  Automotive  and  Financial 
linage  to  match  the  small  dailies’ 
National  classification.  How¬ 
ever,  some  Automotive  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  properly  belongs  in  the 
‘local”  category.) 

In  the  small  dailies  tabulation, 
newspapers  in  the  Sunday  field 
were  far  ahead  of  the  morning 
and  evening  publications,  the 
respective  gains  in  total  linage 
being  28.4%.,  20.4%  and  20.2%. 
Increased  local  linage  was  chiefly 
responsible,  with  national  gains 
also  contributing  to  the  Sunday 
fields  better  record.  Morning 
and  evening  papers’  respective 
gains  were  approximately  paral¬ 
lel  in  all  linage  classifications. 

Retail  (local)  linage  for  the 
metropolitan  papers  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  26.4%  over  1945, 
classified  32.3%.  This  compares 
with  the  small  dailies’  record  of 
22.8%  and  28.8%,  respectively. 

Following  are  the  complete 
summary  figures  for  the  small 
dailies: 


1946 

Gain 

%  Gain 

53,519,854 

619,393 

1.2% 

290,546,789 

52,355,718 

22.0% 

90,794,191 

20,735,892 

29.6% 

434,860,834 

73,711,003 

20.4% 

Full  Dinner  List 
For  Ad  Bureau 

The  25th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  April  24, 
has  been  oversubscribe,  the 
Bureau  announced  this  week. 

Response  to  announcement  of 
the  dinner  was  the  largest  and 
most  immediate  in  the  Bureau’s 
history,  according  to  Thomas  H. 
Moore  of  the  administrative 
staff. 

William  E.  Robinson,  business 
manager  of  the  Sew  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
dinner  committee,  is  preparing 
the  roster  of  speakers  for  the 
Bureau  event  which  climaxes 
the  annual  ANPA  Convention. 
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Calumet  Co.  Names 
Williamson  President 

Chicago  —  John  V.  Hanberg, 
secretary  of  the  Calumet  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  announced  this  week 
that  the  following  directors 
were  named  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
company,  which  publishes  the 
Daily  Calumet:  Sen.  Walker 
Butler,  John  V.  Hanberg.  James 
P.  Jamieson,  Robert  William¬ 
son  and  Julia  P.  Williamson. 

He  also  reported  that  Mr. 
Williamson  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors;  Sen.  Butler  to  the  vice¬ 
presidency;  and  Mr.  Jamieson  to 
the  treasury  post.  He  himself 
was  elected  secretary.  Sen.  But¬ 
ler  was  named  general  counsel. 


Irvine  White 

1  Across — ^N.  J.  Daily; 

1  Down — ^Not  Black 

Newark,  N.  J. — Turning  out  a 
new  Sunday  feature  proved  to 
be  a  24-hour  Job  for  Irvine 
White,  Newark  News  staffer, 
who  stuck  out  his  chin  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  “local”  cross  word 
puzzle — and  was  promptly  told 
to  eo  ahead  and  try  one. 

White  came  up  with  one  con¬ 
taining  close  to  300  words.  He 
found,  he  reported,  it  took  him 
24  hours  to  turn  out  a  puzzle  re¬ 
plete  with  New  Jersey  names. 

White’s  present  plan  is  to  turn 
one  out  monthly.  Meantime 
other  staffers  have  been  wrest¬ 
ling  v’ith  similar  puzzles  now 
that  White  has  pioneered  the 
way,  and  if  they  come  through 
the  nuzzles  may  appear  more 
regularly. 

■ 

Panama  City  Gets 
New  Sunday  Tabloid 

Panama  City,  R.  de  P. — ^The 
first  all-English  tabloid-size  Sun- 
dav  morning  newspaper  will 
make  its  first  appearance  here 
March  16,  when  the  Panama 
American  drops  its  bi-lingual 
Sunday  afternoon  edition  and 
replaces  it  with  the  Sunday 
American. 

Heretofore.  Sunday  papers  In 
Panama,  both  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon,  have  made  no  attempt 
to  furnish  readers  with  extra 
material.  The  Panama  Ameri¬ 
can,  however,  soon  after  John 
Leonard,  formerly  of  Reuters 
and  International  News  Service, 
came  here  as  editor-in-chief  in 
the  autumn  of  1945,  added  a 
four-nage  supplement  and  four 
tabloid-size  comics. 

Leonard  broached  plans  for 
the  Sunday  American  to  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  one¬ 
time  (1932-1936)  president  of 
Panama,  and  the  go-ahead  was 
obtained.  Format  will  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  New  York  Post. 

a 

Million-Dollar  Firm 
Plans  De-Inking  Job 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  News¬ 
print  Corporation  of  America 
has  been  formed,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  by  President  F.  B. 
Oldham  of  the  American  Indus¬ 
trial  Co.  to  engage  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  from  de- 
inked  old  newspapers. 

Mr.  Oldham,  who  plans  to  use 
the  Sterling  Pulp  Process,  said 
he  would  like  to  set  up  a  mill 
that  would  cost  around  $300,000 
and  would  produce  about  25  or 
30  tons  of  paper  a  day. 
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city  that 
makes  a  na¬ 
tion’s  laws  en¬ 
joys  greater 
economic  sta- 
bility  than 
cities  that 
make  a  na¬ 
tion’s  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  national 
capital  is  a 
city  of  middle- 
bracket in¬ 
comes,  dif¬ 
fused,  ade¬ 
quate  and 
dependable. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  great  circulation. 


/ M  dim 

Editor  and  Publislicr 

TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
Ths  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
Th«  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  September  JO,  1946 
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Articles  on  Bagdad 
AiidTehran  on  Way 


Cables  to  Follow  ou  Cairo 
Demand  Tliat  U.  N.  Gel 
British  Out  of  Egypt 


The  Alsops’  Column  Makes  Headline  Copy 
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Free  Enterprise 


FLOW  Ofll 


The  morning,  evening,  Sunday  and  v 
newspapers  of  Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd., 
advertisers  the  most  effective  means  of  < 
to  all  classes,  all  over  Great  Britain, 
thirty  newspapers,  led  by 

SUNDAY  TIMES 


Iht  hesi-niltnmeci  Sundiiv  Sewspape» 


I  Ml 


SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 


1  hi  ^tinam  li'urtiai  ot  th,  Mtddu  ClaK 


DAILY  GRAPHIC  SUNDAY  GRA 


/  hi  Suriotiai  Pteturr  Seu'spaper' 


SUNDAY  EMPIRE  NEW 


J ht  popular  National  Sunda\  Seuspapo 


THE  DAILY  DISPATCH 


A/ OS’  influential  in  'In  htdu<anii  Nnr'* 


m 


DAILY  RECORD ‘SUNDAY 


Scotland  a  Satnmat  Mornins  ana  Sunday  S 
have  a  combined  net  paid  circu’aMon  of 
than  9,250,000  copies  per  issue  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  newspaper  giu 
Great  Britain. 


EMSLEY 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  235  East  45th  Street  (llth  Floor),  New  York.  I"!' 
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bELPS  THE 

'^INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


Ever  since  primitive  man  traded  his  first 
^  crude  wares,  free  enterprise  has  been  the 
life-blood  of  commerce.  And,  to-day,  leading 
industrialists  throughout  America  and  Britain 
are  looking  to  free  enterprise  to  restore  the 
full  flow  of  international  trade. 

I 

In  Britain,  the  cause  of  free  enterprise  is 
vigorously  championed  by  the  Kemsley 
Newspapers  —  Britain’s  largest  newspaper 
organisation.  This  means  that  every  American 
advertiser  seeking  access  to  the  British  market 
through  the  Kemsley  Newspapers  will  have 
;a  “friend  at  court.” 


lEWSPAPERS 
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Libel  Question 
In  Pegler  Case 
Left  for  Jury 

Courts  in  Illinois  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  borrowed  precedents 
from  neighboring  states  to  de¬ 
clare  the  label  “communist”  is 
libelous  per  se,  unless  proved 
true. 

The  decisions  proceeded  from 
complaints  filed  against  King 
Features  Syndicate.  Westbrook 
Pegler,  and  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  and  the  New  York 
Journal  American. 

A  third  motion  by  defendants 
in  New  York  to  dismiss  the  libel 
suits  brought  by  A.  N.  Spanel 
and  International  Latex  Corp. 
awaits  decision  by  the  federal 
court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York. 

The  suits  were  brought  sev¬ 
erally  after  publication  in  March 
1945  of  a  Pegler  column  attack¬ 
ing  Spanel’s  use  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Latex  advertising  space 
for  political  opinion.  Plaintiffs 
alleged  Pegler’s  column  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  convince  readers  that 
Spanel  was  a  Communist  and 
that  this  was  libelous  and  in¬ 
jurious. 

The  decision  in  Illinois  came 
after  plaintiffs  had  appealed 
from  di-smissal  of  the  .suits  on 
the  grounds  that  they  did  not 
.show  a  cause  on  action  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law.  The  Circuit  Court 
agreed  “communist”  was  libelous 
per  se  and  cited  decisions  in 
New  York.  Oklahoma  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  cases.  An  Illinois  ruling 
in  which  anarchist  and  socialist 
labels  had  been  similarly  de¬ 
clared  was  also  cited.  The  ma¬ 
jority  ruled  the  content  of  the 
Pegler  column  could  be  so  in¬ 
terpreted  as  to  constitute  an  ac¬ 
cusation  of  communism,  but  left 
it  to  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  so  inter¬ 
preted. 

A  dissenting  ooinion  argued: 

“One  who  seeks  to  enlighten 
the  public  through  thought-pro¬ 
voking  advertisements  should 
not  be  provoked  by  public  com¬ 
ment  of  those  who  refuse  to  be 
enlightened.  .  .  . 

The  court  should  not  permit.  . 
.libel  actions  ...  to  stifle  those 
who  honestly  oppose  their  views 
and  question  their  purposes  and 
motives.” 

Both  the  Circuit  Court  and  a 
federal  judge  in  New  Haven  re¬ 
jected  the  defendant’s  plea  of 
privileged  comment  on  political 
matter  as  premature.  In  New 
York  the  motion  for  dismissal 
is  based  on  two  points;  that  “the 
publication  complained  of  is  not 
libelous  per  se”  and  that  it  is 
“fair  comment  as  a  matter  of 
law.” 

■ 

Presidential  PR 

Columbus,  O. — Dr.  James  L. 
Pollard,  director  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  discusses  the  press  rela¬ 
tions  of  U.S.  presidents  in  “The 
President  and  the  Press”  (Mac¬ 
millan).  Before  joining  the  fac¬ 
ulty  here  in  1932,  Dr.  Pollard 
worked  for  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  Ohio  State  Journal  and 
hssociated  Press. 

_ 


ort  Jake6 

EVERY  day  Arthur  Christian¬ 
sen,  editor  of  the  London 
Daily  Express,  tells  his  staff  and 
correspondents  throughout  the 
world,  in  his  Editor’s  Bulletin, 
what  he  thinks  of  that  day’s 
paper. 

One  of  his  recent  bulletins 
was: 

Trevor  Evans  (industrial  re¬ 
porter)  is  the  apple  of  my  eye. 
Mrs.  Coupar  (women's  feature 
writer)  is  the  apple  of  my  eye. 
i  wish  our  Melbourne  corre¬ 
spondent  were  the  apple  of  my 
eye. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  comment  in  Cuba’s 
news  magazine.  Bohemia,  chal¬ 
lenge  the  writer  to  a  duel, 
decided,  instead,  to  punch 
him. 

His  ire  had  been  aroused  by 
this  statement; 

“The  Camaguey  representa¬ 
tive  is  characterized  by  his  pro¬ 
longed  silences  in  the  house.  So 
far  he  has  not  entered  a  debate 
or  studied  a  law.” 

■ 

THE  Kansas  City  story  of  the 
bridge  that’s  to  be  built  over 
dry  land  drew  this  heading  in 
the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times: 

River  In  Put  Then 

, Bridge  New  Bnild 

Will  City  Kansas 

■ 

WHAT  with  all  the  teacher 
salary  business  these  days,  the 
Upland  (Calif.)  News  dropped 
out  the  word  “increases”  and  let 
the  story  read:  “District  super¬ 
intendent  told  the  board  that 
Upland  teachers  were  expecting 
next  year  .  .  .” 

■ 

OFF  the  Lincoln  Day  wire  of 
the  AP  came:  “Washington — 
Abraham  Lincoln  —  a  man  of 
simple  tastes  who  hated  fuss 
and  fathers — would  have  been 
uneasy  had  he  been  around  to¬ 
day.” 

■ 

IN  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  column 
in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express: 

“I  was  for  many  years  an  ac¬ 
tive  member,  and  hen,  when  I 
became  active  in  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  I  joined  my 
local  league.” 

■ 

Fire  Curtails  Ala.  Doily 

The  Opelika  (Ala.)  Daily 
News,  whose  plant  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  nre,  is  publishing  once 
weekly  in  tabloid  single  sheet 
style  until  the  building  can  be 
repaired  and  new  machinery  in¬ 
stalled. 


THOUSANDS  ARE 
WATCHING 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
Ads  regularly.  To  have  any 
need  filled  speedily,  let  a 
Classified  Ad  tell  it 


Nieman  Fellow 
Blames  Readers 
For  'Bad'  Press 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Vol.  1,  No. 
1  of  Nieman  Reports,  planned  as 
a  quarterly  by  the  Society  of 
Nieman  Fellows,  came  out  last 
week  and  made  headlines. 

An  article  on  “What’s  Wrong 
with  the  Newspaper  Reader,”  by 
William  J.  Miller  of  Newsweek, 
was  quoted  extensively  in  news 
stories.  Its  theme  was  that  the 
public  prefers  not  to  think;  it 
prefers  to  be  entertained. 

“So  let  the  perfect  newspaper 
be  short,  simple,  sexy  and  full 
of  pictures,”  Miller  wrote.  “Let 
it  devote  one-fourth  of  its  space 
to  lavish  coverage  of  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  who  is  bribing  whom, 
and  another  fourth  to  comics.  I 
predict  it  will  sell  like  hell. 

'The  Public  Won't  Mind' 

“If,  on  top  of  that,  it  is  also 
honest,  unprejudiced,  and  un¬ 
slanted,  the  public  won’t  mind. 
The  press  the  American  people 
get  today  is  pretty  bad,  and  it 
is  just  what  they  deserve.” 

Russell  Collins,  Springfield 
correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  contributed  a  review  of 
the  Springfield  newspaper  strike, 
and  William  Townes  related  how 
he  had  built  up  the  Spartanburg 
( S.  C. )  Herald-Journal  from 
gross  revenue  of  $590,000  to 
$810,000. 

“Smith  Davis  sold  the  papers 
at  a  profit  to  us  equal  to  several 
years'  continued  operation,” 
Townes  said.  “And  we  had  paid 
‘too  much’  for  them  only  22 
months  before.” 

■ 

Caller-Times  Prints 
Book  of  Governors 

Texas  history  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  occupants  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor's  mansion  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper-bound  book  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

The  sketches  of  Texas  gov¬ 
ernors  in  it  are  reprinted  from 
those  newspapers  from  the  past 
year. 

Only  1,500  copies  of  the  book 
were  printed,  and  the  newspaper 
intimated  that  these  might  be¬ 
come  collectors’  items.  Each 
copy  was  numbered. 
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business 


2nd  AMONG 


Akron,  with  a  23%  increase 
in  business  activity  over  a 
year  ago,  is  second  among 
the  ten  cities  showing 
greatest  gain  in  business, 
according  to  the  Forbes 
Magazine  Map  of  Business 
Conditions  for  February 
15th,  1947. 

Akron  is  also  one  of  two 
cities  to  be  listed  among 
the  first  ten  during  the  last 
two  business  periods. 

Yes,  business  is  good  in 
Akron,  but,  are  you  getting 
your  share?  If  not,  there’s 
one  sure  way.  Place  your 
advertising  in  the  Beacon 
Journal  and  tell  your  story 
to  every  prospective  buyer 
in  tfie  great  Akron  Trading 
Area. 

You,  of  course,  know  the 
Beacon  Journal  has  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  this  ridi, 
free-spending  Market  You 
can’t  ask  for  more. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT. 
Publisher 

Rtpretenltd  by: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


EDITOR 


07L  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Economics,  say  a  Webster,  is  “the  science  that 
investiRates  the  conditions  and  laws  affecting  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
wealth,  or  the  material  means  of  satisfying 
human  desires.” 


or  the  material  means  of 


produce  wealth 
satisfying  human  desires 


consumes 


uses  services 


speed  the  distrihution  of  your  goods  or  serv¬ 
ices  m  tins  prosperous  and  compact  market. 


San  Francisco’s  Friendly  Newspaper 

Faculty  members  for  this  Course  on  San  Francisco  are 
ready  to  give  you  personalized  assistance  on  your  San 
Francisco  marketing  problems.  They  are  attached  to 
offices  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


SYNDICATES 

How  M.E.  Would  Like 
Copy  forWoman’sPage 

By  Walter  Lister 


(Editor’s  Note:  Staff  Writer 
Helen  M.  Staunton  vacates  her 
chair  in  this  department  for  this 
issue  to  let  the  Managing  Editor 
of  the  late  Philadelphia  Record 
discuss  Syndicate  affairs  from 
the  editor’s  fide  of  the  desk.) 
FOR  WHAT  it  may  be  worth, 

here  is  a  memo  to  newspaper 
syndicates,  especially  those  han¬ 
dling  woman’s  page  features. 

Until  Nov.  7,  1946,  when  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
struck  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(and  eventually  killed  it),  I  was 
a  managing  editor.  For  the  next 
three  months  I  was  a  woman’s 
page  editor.  I  was  also  financial 
editor,  picture  editor,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  makeup  editor,  and  copy 
boy. 

All  of  us — eight  non-guild 
executives — stretched  ourselves 
like  that  and  it  was  quite  an 
experience,  worth,  I  should  say, 
about  nine  Nieman  fellowships. 
It  took  the  rust  off  skills  that 
we  had  almost  forgotten  we 
possessed.  It  had  been  17  years, 
for  example,  since  I  had  done  a 
day’s  work  on  a  copy  desk  or 
had  made  up  an  entire  edition. 
It  had  been  as  long  since  Harry 
r.  Saylor,  the  editor,  or  Fred 
Shapiro,  the  city  editor,  had 
done  local  rewrite. 

A  Long  List  of  'Beefs' 

But  we  remembered.  We  had 
to.  And  for  three  months,  work¬ 
ing  10  to  16  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  we  got  out  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Record,  with 
remarkably  few  complaints  from 
readers  and  with  a  negligible 
loss  in  circulation. 

Naturally,  under  this  pressure 
and  with  tempers  a  little  frayed, 
we  acquired  a  long  list  of  beefs 
about  what  was  wrong  with  this 
and  that — the  AP’s  tardiness  on 
night  leads,  the  U.P.’s  over¬ 
readiness  to  play  up  an  unsub¬ 
stantial  angle. 

But  the  syndicated  woman’s 
page  copy  used  to  drive  us— and 
I  don’t  mean  figuratively — to 
drink. 

I  had  prided  myself  on  being 
the  kind  of  managing  editor  who 
really  read  the  women’s  pages — 
in  proof.  When  I  bought  a 


woman’s  feature  I  looked  at  the 
promotion  pamphlets,  in  color, 
and  read  specially  prepared 
sample  columns,  in  big  clear 
type.  For  my  sins,  I  had  never 
read  copy  on  a  woman’s  feature 
until  last  Nov.  7.  I  want  now 
to  offer  my  apologies  to  Jeanne 
Speiser,  woman’s  editor,  for 
what  she  has  suffered  through 
the  years. 

Three  of  us — Aubrey  L.  Clarke, 
assistant  managing  editor,  Gil¬ 
bert  J.  Kraus,  vicepresident,  and 
I — usually  attacked  (I  think 
that  is  the  correct  verb)  the 
woman’s  copy  late  at  night  after 
the  final  edition  was  in. 

“Let’s  face  it,’’  Clarke  would 
groan.  “Deal  out  some  of  that 
woman’s  page  stuff.”  The  mut¬ 
tering  and  cursing  would  start. 

Our  greatest  anguish  wa.s 
caused  by  a  food  column.  It  was 
a  good  column,  too,  as  such 
things  go.  The  recipes  were 
found  and  popular.  But  the 
copy — my  sacred  aunt!  To  begin 
with,  it  was  single-spaced  on  a 
mimeograph  that  a  three-man 
cell  of  the  Communist  Party 
would  have  disdained  to  use. 

Many  of  the  typewriter  letters 
were  in  sad  disrepair;  tails  of 
the  “p’s”  often  disappeared  and 
it  took  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  to  distin¬ 
guish — and  pencil  in — each  “e” 
and  “o.” 

The  copy  was  innocent  of  edit¬ 
ing.  I  say  this  entirely  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  but  no  editor — 
no  sub-subeditor — could  have 
passed  some  of  the  leads,  syntax, 
or  general  gushiness.  It  was 
often  necessary  to  guillotine  sev¬ 
eral  opening  paragraphs 

Sometimes  she  grew  tender. 
One  column  began: 

“Cake  is  a  lovely  word.” 

Kraus,  getting  this  after  a 
hard  night,  simply  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms.  It  was  several 
minutes  before  he  was  able  to 
go  on. 

Next  in  disaffection  among  us 
three  was  our  medical  column. 
It  was  double-spaced,  thank 
Heaven,  so  that  it  was  possible 
to  write  subheads  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  acrobatic  pencil  work. 


but  it  was  mimeographed  on  a 
machine  only  slightly  junior  to 
the  one  producing  the  food  copy. 
It  also  reached  us  without  the 
ministrations  of  any  editor. 
When  the  author  devoted  a  col¬ 
umn  to  pruritis,  we  cheered. 
That  was  what  he  gave  us. 

Greatly  superior,  but  far  from 
perfect,  were  a  beauty  column 
and  a  baby  column,  both  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  syndicate.  These 
were  well-written,  needed  no 
particular  editing,  and  were 
turned  out  on  a  first-class  mime¬ 
ograph  or  multigraph.  They  suf¬ 
fered,  however,  from  an  over¬ 
fancy  format  apparently  worked 
out  by  a  promotion  man  who 
was  bent  on  hammering  home 
with  each  column  the  name  of 
the  syndicate  and  the  title  of  the 
feature. 

Order  and  Simplicity  Wanted 

There  might  be  some  point  in 
this  if  the  copy  were  being 
scanned  by  a  publisher,  a  man¬ 
aging  editor,  or  someone  else 
with  authority  to  buy  features. 
But  a  woman’s  page  editor  is 
looking,  not  for  sales  talks,  but 
for  order  and  simplicity. 

This  syndicate’s  name  was 
spread  across  the  bottom  of  each 
page  in  fine  black  type.  Once  a 
week  or  so  the  mimeograph 
would  slip  and  the  last  two  lines 
of  copy  on  the  first  page  would 
practically  vanish,  overprinted 
on  the  name  of  the  syndicate. 
Also,  the  title  of  each  column 
shouted  from  the  top  of  each 
page  in  an  elegant  42-point.  We 
had  to  cross  that  out,  using  three 
or  four  pencils  strokes,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  slug.  But  the  by-line, 
just  below,  which  we  really 
wanted  set,’  appeared  in  almost 
invisible  agate  so  that  the  print¬ 
ers  missed  it  half  the  time  and 
I  had  to  keep  writing  it  in. 

A  teen-age  column  arrived  in 
proof  form,  set  boldface  (hard 
to  read ) ,  without  subheads,  and 
doubled  up  in  two  columns.  Ex¬ 
cept  that  the  printers  were  for¬ 
giving,  we  should  have  had  to 
clip  tnis  in  two  and  paste  it  up 
straight  one-column.  However, 


a  major  outrage  was  that  the 
proofs  we  got  were  pulled  while 
the  type  was  still  dirty.  Instead 
of  reading  one  proof,  correcting 
the  errors,  and  then  sending  out 
clean  sets,  the  syndicate  appar¬ 
ently  pulled  nothing  but  green 
proofs  and  then  marked  the 
errors  in  pencil  on  each  set 
mailed  to  clients.  The  result 
was  a  mess. 

A  family  budget  column  also 
reached  us  in  proof,  doubled  up, 
but  at  least  corrected,  and  with 
subheads.  The  only  annoyance 
here  was  that,  again  being 
fancy,  the  syndicate  tangled  up 
the  by-line  with  the  main  head¬ 
line.  This  required  us  to  clip  off 
the  headline,  paste  down  the 
column,  and  write  in  the  by-line. 

A  New  York  woman’s  column, 
and  a  good  one,  used  to  come  in 
single-spaced,  not  too  well  mim¬ 
eographed,  and  carelessly  copy- 
read  for  names  and  spelling. 

I  have  now  retired,  I  trust,  as 
a  woman’s  editor.  But  the  work 
goes  on,  naturally.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  will  continue  to 
carry  the  burden  I  should  like 
to  make  these  suggestions  to 
syndicates: 

1.  Send  out  a  column  as  copy. 
You  know  —  written  material 
that  has  to  have  pencil  marks 
made  on  it  and  then  be  sent  to 
the  composing  room,  where  the 
printers  want  to  set  it  with  the 
least  possible  trouble. 

2.  Leave  space  at  the  top  for 
slugging.  Print  the  by-line  plain¬ 
ly  and  just  above  the  top  line  of 
the  column. 

3.  Double-space  and,  if  you 
mimeograph,  keep  the  copy  leg¬ 
ible;  keep  proofs  clean. 

4.  Subhead,  and  run  a  sug¬ 
gested  main  headline  well  above 
the  body  of  the  column.  It  is 
easier  to  revise  a  headline  than 
to  write  one  from  scratch. 

5.  Have  an  editor  who  relig¬ 
iously  reads  each  release,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  copy  handler, 
before  it  goes  out.  You  put  a  lot 
of  effort  into  selling;  allot  at 
least  a  fraction  of  that  to  mak¬ 
ing  sure  chat  the  product  is 
pleasing  the  consumer. 


Tliis  U  Louie 


Rapidly  approaching 
his  deadline  of 
March  17 


Better  WIRE  for  Rates  and  Samples 


PRESS  FEATURES,  INC. 


106  E.  41ST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Exclusive  rights  in 
your  territory.  Send 
for  interesting  ex-' 
ample.  Run  Saturdays 
Sunday  or  Monday, 


rl'lur  M.r- 

WASHINGTON  jer- 

ciante.  ^ion  of 

sey  State  ^ 

sen.  H. 

-  will  not  sol^ 


Note  that  word  ''Spe¬ 
cial”  in  the  clipping 
from  The  lersey  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  is  the  "lead" 
story  oi  Esther  Van 
Wagoner  Tufty's  bril¬ 
liant  Washington  column— and  it  is  about  NEW  JERSEY. 
WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFF’S  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
cleverest — and  newsiest  columns  from  the  Capital.  But  it 
differs  from  all  other  such  columns  in  that  there's  a  written-in 
story  about  YOUR  State.  City  or  Area. 

It  couldn't  be  more  intimate  if  you  had  your  OWN  staff  in 
Washington. 


Released  from  CAPITAL  by  DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO. 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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IN  LOS  ANGELES 


JylANY  an  Angeleno  would  like  to  solve  his  housing 
problem  as  easily  as  this  resourceful  Salt.  An  acute 
shortage  of  houses  is  just  one  indication  of  the  phenomenal 
grow  th  in  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the  world 
.  .  .  where  the  number  of  million-dollar  farm 
products  jumped  from  16  in  1939  to  29  in  the  first 
post-war  )ear.  Los  Angeles  County  is  America’s 
Fastest  Growing  Major  Market — and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  its  .Number  One  newspaper  .  .  .  delivered  to 
more  homes  than  ariv  other  West  Coast  dailv. 


NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary 
obligation  to  supply  our  growing  list  of  readers  a  complete 
summary  of  news — we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 


•  IKCII. AXIOM — l>I  HI.ISlIKK'S  STATFMKNT  KOR  THKCf:  MOMTHS  rMlilMC  SF.PTEMBKR  .10.  19M,i  Uaily,  395,950;  Sunday.  7  AO.”  »A. 


Viennese  Press 
Being  Revived 
Under  Handicap 

Vienna  —  Restoration  of  Vi¬ 
enna’s  intellectual  life  eviscer¬ 
ated  during  anschluss  is  being 
led  by  the  newspapers  which  are 
making  speedy  progress  toward 
attaining  the  ranking  position 
they  once  held  in  European 
journalism. 

The  papers  have  had  to  satisfy 
their  own  government  and  the 
occupation  authorities.  They 
often  must  reflect  the  night¬ 
mares  of  a  past  not  yet  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  Austrian  mind — 
continuous  controversy  over  de- 
naziflcation  and  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  of  responsibility  for  what 
happened  under  Hitler. 

Moreover,  beyond  these  In¬ 
ternal  differences,  the  Viennese 
press  is  also  made  to  reflect 
the  (^posing  policies  of  the  oc¬ 
cupying  powers  each  of  which 
sponsors  a  daily  newspaper  of 
its  own.  The  three  leading  local 
.newspapers,  in  addition,  are  the 
organs  of  the  three  top  political 
parties. 

But  the  party-controlled  press 
of  Vienna  has  the  advantage 
that  the  ownership  and  politics 
of  each  newspaper  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined  from  the  outset  so  that  the 
reader  knows  exactly  what  he 
is  buying  and  what  general  in¬ 
terpretation  of  news  to  expect. 

The  newspapers  have,  how¬ 
ever,  achieved  a  lucidity  of  style 
and  typographical  composition 
that  reflects  an  earnest  interest 
in  enabling  the  Viennese  to 
think  clearly  without  jamming 
straightaway  propaganda  down 
their  throats.  Limited  to  four 
pages  daily  and  sold  for  equiv¬ 
alent  two  cents  they  also  de¬ 
vote  considerably  more  space 
proportionately  to  intellectual 
and  artistic  pursuits  than  any 
on  the  Continent. 

Critics  on  music,  literature 
and  art  ordinarily  occupy  three 
to  four  of  the  16  daily  columns. 
As  soon  as  foreign  Aims  or 
books  are  received  they  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  detail.  News  of  the 
theater  is  aired  regularly,  some 
thing  the  Viennese  missed  dur¬ 
ing  seven  years  of  incorporation 
in  the  Reich. 

The  three  principal  dailies, 
Dos  Kleine  Volksblatt,  the  Volk- 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
As  In  every  postwar  period,  we 
are  being  entertained  with  the 
stories  of  the  activities  of  Inter¬ 
national  spies.  And  as  usual,  it 
tiums  out  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  were  those  for 
whom  the  belles  told. 


An  appropriate  name  for  a  male 
child  bom  during  this  period 
of  bargains  in  profusion  would 
be  Clearance. 


The  Russians  were  the  most 
pleased  of  all  by  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller's  gift  of  a  home-site  in 
New  York  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  fact  the  Reds  were 
almost  tickled  pink. 


spartei  paper;  Arbeiter  Zeitung, 
organ  of  the  Socialists,  and 
Osterreichische  V  o  I  k  a  t  i  mme, 
Communist  paper,  began  publi¬ 
cation  soon  after  Vienna  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army  in 
April,  1945.  The  Socialist  news¬ 
paper  has  the  largest  circulation, 
around  300,000,  the  Volkspartei's 
about  250,000,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  about  100,000. 

Two  other  Austrian  news¬ 
papers  here  are  Neues  Oster- 
reich,  fostering  democratic 
thought,  and  directorate  in 
which  the  parties  have  repre- 
.sentatives.  Weiner  -  Zeitung  is 
the  offlcial  government  news¬ 
paper,  and  perhaps  the  most  ob¬ 
jective  on  internal  affairs  since 
the  government  is  a  coalition. 

The  Allies  so  far  have  re¬ 
quired  of  the  Austrian  news¬ 
papers  only  that  they  refrain 
from  publishing  anything  of  a 
Nazi  or  Pan-German  nature  and 
abstain  from  "malicious"  ma¬ 
terial  aiming  at  disruption 
among  the  Big  Four. 

■ 

Staff  Hobbies  Shown 

Worcester,  Mass. — The  fourth 
annual  Arts,  Crafts  and  Hobby 
Show  by  and  for  members  of 
the  staffs  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  the  Evening  Gazette,  the 
Sunday  Telegram  and  WTAG, 
will  run  from  March  16  to  22. 
The  exhibit  will  include  entries 
in  photography  oil  painting, 
watercolors.  all  kinds  of  handi¬ 
craft  from  needlework  to  leather- 
craft,  and  a  collection  of  war 
souvenirs. 


SAYS... 

Here's  the  pay  off,  men  .  .  . 
Illinois  Business  Review  reports  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  principal  Illinois  Cities 
for  II  months  of  1946.  Again 
.  .  .  Again  that  is  .  .  .  Rockford 
leads  the  entire  state  in  percent¬ 
age  gain  over  same  period  in 
1945.  That's  music  to  the  ears  of 
space  buyers  who  have  to  select 
productive  medial 

At  the  Top  la  Ifflaois 


ROCKFORD 


MORNING  STAR 
REGISTER.  REPUBLIC 


WE  ARE 
LOOKING 
FOR  A  MAN 


o  Who  has  the  talent  and  skill  of  a  City 
Editor  or  Managing  Editor  and  can  guide 
an  organiiation  in  smooth-running  paths. 

o  He  must  be  a  skilled  copy-reader  who 
can  cut  5,000  words  down  to  3,000  words 
without  losing  the  essential  values. 

•  He  must  have  a  love  for  facts— a 
passion  for  getting  many  facts  in  small 
space,  and  still  keep  them  interesting. 

G  If  you  are  interested,  please  write  us. 


BOX  NUMBER  6739 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


111,000 

METROPOLITAN  POPULATION 
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ON  TARGET 


The  novice  soon  discovers  that  there's  more  to  a 
"strike"  than  meets  the  eye.  Timing,  impact,  and 
follow-through — marks  of  the  expert — distinguish 
each  Weed  and  Company  representative. 


Piro  comppinY 


RADIO  STATION  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  •  HOLLYWOOD  f 
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the  papers  in  connection  with  for  from  the  papers  carrying 
its  advertising  programs.  our  national  advertising.” 

_  ^  j  tx.  Sometime  in  the  near  future 

Cuncaled  During  War  the  company  plans  to  make  a 

“Many  of  the  papers  found  it  similar  survey  of  the  news- 
necessary  during  the  war  to  papers  on  its  supplementary  ad- 
curtail  ^e  extra  services  they  vertising  list, 
offered  advertisers  because  of  ■ 

manpower  and  paper  shortages,"  n  «  .  m  . 

he  explained.  “We  wanted  to  AOS  tO  Sweeten 
know  what  services  were  being  n|  PuKHritv' 

resumed  and  to  what  extent.  “Clu  OX  x^OllCliy 
and.  since  no  such  compilation  A  new  advertising-publicity 
was  available,  we  did  our  own.”  service  for  the  state,  district 

This  is  the  first  survey  of  its 
kind  Schenley's  has  made,  and, 
as  far  as  Godfrey  knows,  the 
first  tabulation  of  newspaper 
aervlces  to  advertisers  made. 

Four-hundred  newspapers  on 
Schenley’s  “A”  advertising 
schedule  were  queried  for  the 
study.  Replies  were  received 
from  310  papers  located  in  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Nearly  all  major  city 
newspapers  were  included. 

The  high  percentage  of  re¬ 
plies  is  attributed  by  Mr.  God¬ 
frey  to  the  assistance  given 
Schenley’s  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Instead  of  directing 
the  questionnaires  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  Schenley’s  mailed 
them  to  each  paper’s  represen¬ 
tative,  with  a  personal  letter 
from  Gerald  B.  McDonald,  then 
president  of  the  AANR,  asking 
the  representative  to  please  get 
the  newspaper’s  cooperation  on 
this  matter. 

The  newspapers  were  direct¬ 
ed  also  to  return  the  question¬ 
naires  via  their  representatives 
instead  of  direct  to  Schenley’s. 

A  summary  of  the  survey 
showed  that,  out  of  320  news¬ 
papers; 

1.  Approximately  two-thirds 
have  their  representatives  make 
calls  on  retail  accounts  to  ex¬ 
hibit  current  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 

2.  About  three-quarters  dis¬ 
tribute  such  advertising  by 
mail;  in  general,  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  expense. 

3.  About  one-third  prepare 
broadsides;  and  of  those  doing 
so,  two-thirds  of  the  cases  are 
paid  for  by  the  paper. 

4.  About  one-third  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  mat  service  to  retailers. 

5.  Only  one  in  20  supplies 
news  bulletin  photographs. 

6.  Only  one  In  30  supplies  dis¬ 
play  cards. 

7.  One  in  eight  newspapers 
provides  trade  bulletins. 

8.  One  out  of  seven  has  office 
windows  available  to  national 
advertisers  for  display  purposes. 

9.  Almost  two-thirds  prepare 


ARTISTS  AND  MODELS 

It's  nice  money  when  you  get  it,  but  can't  something  be  done  about 
those  long  delays  between  the  job  and  the  paycheck,  ConoTor 
beauties  asked  members  of  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York 
this  week.  Posing  ffie  question  prettily  ore.  left  to  right  Doiii 
Bryn.  "Palmolive  Girl"  for  two  years;  Jinx  Falkenberg.  (Mrs.  To* 
McCrary),  and  Dana  Chessmoit  the  Bates  fabric  girL  In  the  back¬ 
ground  are  Lawrence  Lustig,  art  director  of  American  Druggist  and 
Paul  Smith.  D'Arcy  Advertising,  club  president 


HtKfS  AMOTHSn  RSASOM  WIS€ 
News  Melt  Use  Pness  Wneiess 
'  I  fxciusivetvH 


iT  J  '  When  newsmen  have  special 

f  ‘  communications  problems,  they 

^  j  bring  them  to  our  Assistant 

^  ’  Commercial  Manager.  Gene 

1  English  knows  the  press  radio 

,>s  /  field  thoroughly — as  a  peace- 

time  radio  broadcast  engineer 
and  producer,  and  as  a  wartime 
press  communications  coordin- 
m  '  Gene  sees  that 

the  best  possible  service 
MttKKKKKm  Prewi. 

E.  1.  ENGLISH 

When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 
personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

SEND  VIA  PREWI. 


organization  can  give 

THE  WORLD'S  ONLY  COMMUNiCATiONS 
CARRiSR  SPeCiFiCALLY  DFSiONFD 
TO  SFRVF  THE  PRESS. 


During  1946,  The  Sun’s 
Toul  Advertising  volume 
was  600,000  lines  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  evening  newspaper. 
The  Sun  is  in  its  22nd 
eensecntive  year  of  adver. 
rising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


Executive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 


The  printers  of  Egypt 


had  to  say  no 


Professional  scribes,  the  **printer8”  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  had  only 
two  inks — red  and  blacL  They  had  to  turn  down  any  customer  who  had  a 
yen,  say,  for  green. 

Today,  maybe  you  have  troubles,  but  at  least  you  don’t  have  to  refuse  work 
just  because  you  can’t  get  inks  in  the  colors  your  customers  want.  Johnson 
Inks  come  in  all  colors.  Just  send  us  samples  of  the  shades  you  want  and 
we’ll  provide  the  inks.  Because  of  our  143  years’  experience  you  can 
expect  top  quality,  too. 


iFu  lohn^on  ^ 

"SBo^MPANY 
GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 


10th  and  Lombard  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT 
BALTIMORE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  PITTSBURGH  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 
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'S  SWINGIN' 


■/  o&o’*S-  Vlw 

(  COLLAPSE.^ 
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The  b^^eb;kit>ilNon 
'  ap^oaching.^Spphig  ttain-  • 

>  ’'Wg  Ims  begun.  Ono^  ^ain  millions  of 
"  fans  are  eagerly  reading  the  news  of  their 
favorite  game  •They’ll  read  about  the  Dodgers, 
the  Giants,  the  Yankees,  the  Tigers — and  surely 
■  they’ll  want  to  read  about  the  Bugs — unquestionably 
'  America’s  quaintest  and  most  unusual  team,  the  team 
led  by  OZARK  IKE,  unquestionably  America’s  quaintest 
and  most  unusual  comic  sports  character  •  Last  year, 
Ozark  Ike  was  left  standing  on  second — and  the  next 
day  there  was  a  delivery  strike  in  Philadelphia  and 
readers  did  not  get  their  Bulletin.  The  newspaper’s 
phones  were  clogged  with  the  question,  ”Did 
Ozark  get  home?”  •  This  year,  again,  strike  or 
no  strike,  millions  of  fans  will  ask  every  day, 
”What  will  Ozark  Ike  do  next?”  And  so 
we  say, ’'Play  ball  with  Ozark  Ike!” 
and  yoi;^^aders  will  play 


F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager,  235  East  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monvfactvrtri  ond  Distribvfors  o/  Svfg*sf  Chroma  on^  7oii«*f«x  Matt 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Roprosontativo  RALPH  LEBER  CO.,  426  Poison  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASH 


Star-Stucided 
Montana  Copy 
Lures  Tourists 

By  Carl  E.  Hayden 

Helena,  Mont.  —  Montana  is 
advertising  something  out  of 
this  world— the  stars. 

“There  is  a  secret  in  the  stars 
in  Montana,”  display  copy  reads. 
‘Heavenly  displays  of  such  bril¬ 
liance  as  are  seldom  seen  else¬ 
where.  .  .  .  Night  follows  night 
in  cool  sequence  with  days  be¬ 
tween  of  gorgeous  sunshine." 

Such  copy  is  prepared  by  men 
with  considerable  advertising 
experience  although  admittedly 
without  too  much  knowledge  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  heavenly 
Since  the  mid  ’30's  the 


Bargains  Make 
Store  Festival 
For  25>Mi.  Zone 


jH  bodies.  _  _ 

1 1 Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
V  formerly  Montanans,  Inc.,  has 
been  advertising  the  state  with 
K  the  guidance  of  the  Wendt  Ad- 

vertising  Agency  of  Great  Falls. 

Schedules  have  been  placed 
with  35  metropolian  newspa- 
ners  in  the  United  States. 

RoetHaers'  Pmaer  The  current  budget  for  adver- 

Doeingers  Rising  $40,000.  raised  through 

To  Become  Doily  Soon  voluntary  donations,  and  it  is 
Phoenix,  Ariz. — Plans  call  for  spent  entirely  on  advertising, 
expanding  the  Arizona  Times,  with  no  administrative  costs, 
published  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  C.  Henry,  publicity  director. 
Boettiger,  to  a  daily  in  April.  reports 

Confirmation  also  .has  been  Supplemented  with  promo- 
made  here  that  Clarence  Bud-  Uona.  literature,  advertisements 

_ I  Kelland,  author,  and  placed  in  1946  drew  55,000  in- 

Bruce  Barton,  agency  chief,  are  quirle-  about  Montana, 
stockholders  in  the  Republic-  If  a  bill  now  before  the  state 
Gazette,  acquired  recently  by  legislature  us  approved,  a  state 
Eugene  Pulliam.  publicity  bureau  will  be  created. 


the  event.  Glamorously,  they  Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
announced  a  festival  of  hot  bar-  In  top  photo  are  C.  H.  Baum- 
gams.  gartner,  Thompson-Koch  Co.; 

Clearance  specials  included  Allen  Preyer,  Morse  Interna- 
items  at  25,  33,  and  50%  off  reg-  tional,  and  chairman,  Advertis- 
ular  prices.  Five  dollar  women’s  ing  Federation  of  America;  C.  B. 

Donovan,  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.; 
last^  $3  sterling  silver  charms  Norman  Tveter,  Erwin,  Wasey 
jor  all-wool  gloves  Co.  The  other  picture  shows 

.  Grantland  Rice,  James  Kahn  and 

One  bargain  is  worth  a  thous-  Wilbur  Wood,  all  of  the  Neto 
and  woix^.”  declared  Larry  York  Sun  sports  staff, 
nest,  Mvertlsing  director  of  the  The  occasion  was  to  be  a 
Ntw-Joumal.  movie  presentation  of  the  Sugar 

M****®”  crowded  in  from  the  Bowl  game,  now  a  Southern  in-  - 

»-mUe  area  early  Friday  for  the  stitution  and  first  promoted  12  ington 
Best  wleetions.  From  25-mile  years  ago  by  Fred  Digby,  Item 
5^*’  f*™*  Satur-  sports  editor, 

day  until  closing  time.  The  film  was  snowbound  in 

Layout  and  copy  skills  of  the  Rochester,  so  Frank  Leahy, 
''**ws-Joumal  ad  staff,  as  usual,  Notre  Dame's  football  coach, 
placed  freely  at  the  dis-  also  a  guest,  tossed  in  a  substJ- 
posal  of  merchants.  AUuring  tute— pictures  highlighting  ND’s 
single  p^e  and  double  page  highly  successful  19^  season, 
breads  dominated  the  paper.  Chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
wews  stories  and  editorials  em-  Tom  Walker  of  Sawyer-Fergu- 
pbaslzed  the  many  advantages  son-Walker.  Digby,  Rice,  and 
of  shopping  —  and  buying  —  in  Loyal  Phillips,  Item  advertising 
®*‘**~^  Mansfield,  an  accepted  director,  spoke  briefiy. 


Picture  This  Power! 


Pictures  sell.  And  they  sell  harder 
when  they’re  slanted,  locally — 
right  at  loyal  readers.  That’s 
“Magazine" — the  new  Sunday  Sun 
success.  One  thousand-line  page, 
printed  in  beautiful  gravure.  Do¬ 
ing  a  great  job  for  local  advertis¬ 
ers.  Can  do  the  same  for  you. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


See  those  tags  in  this  stack  of  Burgess  Chrome  Mats?  Each  one 
contains  a  history  of  the  50  mats  above  it ...  a  history  that  carries 
through  manufacture  from  start  to  finish.  And  it’s  amazing  how, 
through  a  run  of  thousands  of  mats,  this  history  repeats  itself 
.  .  .  without  variation. ..weight,  thickness, moisture 

content,  exactly  the  same  in  stack  after  stack. 
It’s  visual  evidence  of  the  uniformity  of  Burgess 
Chrome  Mats  .  .  .  uniform  quality  that  makes 
for  uniformly  fine  reproductions. 


TChrom* 

[mats 


40 
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^••A  MILUON  Am  miles  flown,  my  son,  make  a  Spwdbird  Cajv 
tain  a  ‘millionair’  of  mileage— get  it?  No,  I’m  not  the  only 
one ...  51  other  BOAC  Captains  hav  also  ‘made  a  million’. 
And  16  of  us  have  each  done  over  150  Atlantic  crossings.” 


“YOU  A  QUIZ  KID,  Pete?  How  many  continents  are  linked  by 
Hihese  70,000  miles  of  Speedbird  Routes?  You’ve  said  it— five! 
I  bet,  though,  you  don’t  know  BOAC's  total  of  Atlantic 
crossings  ...  90,  800  or  over  3000?  Over  3000  is  right!” 


“PancT  LANDING,  Pete!  Now  let’s  taxi  to  the  Canteen  for  a 
spot  of  fuel  and  maintenance!  When  you’re  a  real  pilot,  re¬ 
member  BOAC  dependability  begins  on  the  ground  with  never- 
let-up  grooming  by  the  men  who  service  the  Speedbirds.” 


Fr«qu«nt  flights  each  week. 
New  York  to  Shannon,  Glas¬ 
gow,  London  — and  beyond. 
Three  flights  each  week. 
■attimore-Bermuda. 


BATTU  OP  THf  BLUPS.  London’s  local  colour  is  blue  on  Boat 
Race  Day,  with  the  dark  and  light  badges  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  supporters.  No  less  typically  British  than  this  “must”  on* 
England’s  traditional  calendar  ...  is  Speedbird  Service.  What 
better  time  than  now  to  plan  your  spring  or  summer  Speedbird 
trip!  In  Britain,  luxuries  aren’t  plentiful,  accommodation  . 

is  limited— but  the  welcome  is  as  warm  as  ever.  For 
advice  and  assistance,  while  on  your  visit,  consult  the  , 

Travel  Association.  Tourist  Information  Centre,  66 
Whitcomb  Street,  London. 


fBRITISH  OVCRSIAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATIOH 

YOUR  LOCAL  nAVU  AGENT  IS  OUR  LOCAL  OPPKt.  Reservations 
and  information  also  at  most  airline  offices  or  at  B.O.A.C.,  420 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Telephone  PLaza  5-5961 


SPEEDBIRD  SERVICEm,,  Over  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  and  Across  the  World 


Goojrrittht  1047.  British  Ovrr»Mu  AirwGy»Corp. 
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on  your  homeward  way 


Girl  Students 
Start  Papers 
From  the  Back 

Boston,  Mass. — A  recent  sur¬ 
vey  among  200  teen-age  girls, 
high  school  graduates  and  sec¬ 
retarial  students  at  Kathleen 
Dell  School  here,  has  disclosed 
their  views  on  the  contents  of 
newspapers  and  their  reading 
habits. 

Almost  half  of  the  group,  44%, 
indicated  they  read  two  news¬ 
papers  daily,  while  26%  read 
one,  22%  read  three,  and  6% 
read  four.  Only  2%  do  not 
read  a  newspaper  regularly. 

The  survey  proved  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  comic  strips  when  one- 
third  of  the  girls  admitted  start¬ 
ing  a  paper  from  the  back 
page. 

A  question,  often  debated  by 
editors,  proved  that  the  current 
practice  of  Jumping  stories  from 
front  page  to  an  inside  page 
does  not  hinder  the  interest  in 
the  story.  Eighty-four  per  cent 
of  the  students  said  that  they 
turned  to  an  inside  page  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  story  if  interesting, 
though  74%  announced  that  they 
would  like  to  see  a  story  com¬ 
plete  on  one  page. 

Twenty-one  different  cate¬ 
gories  were  listed  to  test  reader 
interest,  and  comics  headed  the 
list  with  one- third  of  the  group 
indicating  that  it  was  the  first 
item  read  by  them.  Local  dis¬ 
asters  rated  half  as  many  men¬ 
tions. 


ANPA  Convention 

Date:  April  22.  23  ond  24. 
Place:  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Sessions  on  22nd  and  24th 
will  be  executive;  those  on 
the  23rd  will  be  open  to  the 


Nine  headlines  were  presented 
and  each  girl  was  asked  to  mark 
which  she  would  read  first.  The 
headlines  were: 

New  Discovery;  Atomic  Bomb; 
Vet  Attacks  School  Girl;  Groom 
Jilts  Bride  at  Altar;  New  Bill 
to  Slash  Taxes;  Russia  Balks  at 
U.  S.  Terms;  20  New  Englanders 
Perish  in  Air  Crash;  Tot  Missing 
In  Woods;  Tyronne  Power  Slaps 
Ajinabella;  Angered  Wife  Stabs 
Mate,  Tot. 

The  most  favored  were  “Vet 
Attacks  School  Girl,”  and  "20 
New  Englanders  Perish  in  Air 
Crash.”  Each  received  20%  of 
the  votes.  “New  Discovery: 
Atomic  Bomb”  was  favored  by 
15%,  closely  followed  by  “Tot 
Missing  in  Woods.” 

When  queried  about  the  type 
of  advertisements  they  read, 
half  the  group  listed  the  fashion 
ads,  22%  the  classified  ads,  and 
15%  all  types  of  ads.  Seventeen 
per  cent  claimed  they  would 
answer  a  mail  order  ad. 

A  surprising  feature  of  the 
survey  Is  that  58%  claimed  they 
would  rather  read  a  news 
story  than  look  at  a  news 
picture 


Brand  Data 
Refined  In  2nd 
Pittsburgh  Study 

Report  No.  2  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun  -  Telegraph’s  Continuous 
Consumer  Brand  Inventory, 
covering  September  through  No¬ 
vember,  1946,  and  incorporating 
some  changes  from  the  first  re¬ 
port,  is  ready  for  distribution, 
according  to  Stuart  List,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Chief  change  is  in  the  method 
of  computing  data.  In  order  to 
make  every  percentage  figure  in 
the  report  directly  comparable 
and  to  show  a  brand’s  distribu¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  the  total  pos¬ 
sible  market,  the  new  report 
presents  data  as  percentages  of 
the  total  sample.  The  first  one 
showed  brand  percentages  in  the 
using  market. 

Some  Technique 

Data  for  Report  No.  1  have 
been  re-computed  and  included 
for  comparative  purposes. 

Inventory  technique  is  un¬ 
changed.  The  survey  is  contin¬ 
uously  conducted  by  the  Alfred 
Politz  Research  Organization 
among  households  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  city.  The  sample  is  basic¬ 
ally  the  same  one  as  in  the  first 
report — approximately  760  fam¬ 
ilies  selected  by  Politz’  “pre¬ 
cision”  technique. 

Fifteen  grocery  product  classi¬ 
fications  are  covered,  with 
charts  showing  performance  of 
the  leading  brands.  Included 
are  baby  food,  beverage  mixes. 


Ag'cy 


Carter  Heads  Ag'q^ 

Roanoke,  Va. — C.  B.  Hou^ 
president  oi  Houck  &  Co«  oi 
Roanoke,  a  Virginia  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  founded  in  1938, 
has  announced  the  opening 
of  an  oiiiliated  agency  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla.  Officers  include 
Richard  P.  Carter  as  president 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Carter  was 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  World- 
News  during  the  war  years 
and  until  his  resignation  in 
1945. _ 

cold  cereal,  hot  cereal,  cleansers 
and  scourers,  coffee,  desserts, 
detergents  and  water  softeners, 
flour  mixes,  luncheon  meals, 
flake  and  granulated  soap,  laun¬ 
dry  bar  soap,  toilet  soap,  tea, 
and  waxes  and  polishes. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  directly  from  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  or  any  of  the  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  offices. 

B 

$22,000  Raises  Given 

Detroit — Pay  raises  totaling 
more  than  $22,000  a  year  to  be 
shared  by  the  68  members  of 
the  Detroit  News  Maintenance 
Unit  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  as  the  result  of  a 
new  contract  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Top  minimums  after 
six  months  will  be  $47.60  for 
janitors:  $50.90  for  watchmen 
and  $38.25  for  elevator  oper¬ 
ators. 


don’t  say  'Poperl’..soy 

5TAJ(•T^MES 


Cvoing  home  ...  at  home  .  .  .  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  big  metropolitan  St.  Louis  turn  to 
The  Star-Times  daily — as  suggested  by  the  picture  of  Saint  Louis  himself  on  the  above  24-sheet  posters 
appearing  this  month  in  100  prominent  locations  throughout  the  city.  This  regular,  responsive  Star-Times 
evening  reading  audience  is  essential  to  realistic  selling  plans  for  alert  advertisers  in  America's  9th 
largest  market. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 
Represented  NationallyBy  The  George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 


TREASUR^J^  ^*^[sTRy 
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A  SCENIC 
WONOCRUNO 


SjC  0»i«'  o/  a  aeries  of  tulvertisenients 
baseti  on  industrial  opportunities 
in  the  states  served  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 


llerl)ert  B.  Mau.  Governor  of  Utah, 
tells  his  state's  story. 

"Nature  was  kind  to  Utah.  Deposited  with¬ 
in  her  borders  are  rich  and  varied  sources 
of  coal  and  iron,  lead  and  zinc,  copper,  sil¬ 
ver  and  gold.  'Fliese  anti  many  other  indus¬ 
trial  attributes  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
undeveloped  sections  of  this  state. 

"A  gigantic  steel  indiistrv  which  can  serve 
the  west  signals  our  industrial  aiiihilion.  It 
will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  network  of 
asstM'iated  industries. 

"Our  ncetl  now  is  jteople  and  leadership  to 
.^hare  in  the  prosperity  of  a  western  empire. 
Our  natural  resources  are  practically  un- 
ttiiiclied.  They  assure  a  long  life  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  future  which  is  just  now  beginning. 
I  tall  invites  new  and  expanding  industry 
to  investigate  opportunities  here  before 
deciding  upon  new  lo<'ation.s.” 


For  industrial  resources  and  opportun¬ 
ities.  look  to  Utah.  For  unexcelled  rail 
transportation  .  .  . 


be  Specific  - 

san  Union  Pacific" 


^  Address  Industrial  Department,  I  nittn  Pacific 
Railrtmd,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska,  for  information 
reftardinft  industrial  sites. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROA 


TH£  STRATEGIC  MIDDLE  ROUTE 
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WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT 
NEWSPRINT? 

AFTER  three  days  of  hearings,  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  the  small  publishers  appearing 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  news¬ 
print  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  restoring  gov¬ 
ernment  rationing  and  control.  Apparent 
ly  their  arguments  have  influenced  a  few 
Senators  to  that  way  of  thinking. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  form  of  govern 
ment  control  of  any  industry  in  peace  time. 
And.  even  if  the  proponents  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  convinced  us  that  such  regulation  is 
the  only  way  to  help  small  publishers  in 
their  immediate  newsprint  emergency,  we 
cannot  conceive  of  this  Congress,  as  pres¬ 
ently  constituted,  reversing  its  thinking 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  for  one  industry. 

The  authority  for  rationing  comes  under 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  which  may  be 
terminated  soon  by  the  pending  Michener 
Bill.  A  bill  could  be  introduced  to  permit 
rationing  of  newsprint  as  a  specific  prod¬ 
uct,  but  it  would  take  six  months  to  set  up 
the  machinery  and  find  the  personnel.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  newsprint  rationing  was  far 
from  perfect  in  the  handling  of  appeals. 
It  could  be  no  better  now. 

The  suggestion  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  for  voluntary  control  within 
the  industry  by  a  special  board  comprised 
of  representatives  from  the  publishers,  job¬ 
bers,  manufacturers  and  government  sounds 
okay  at  first  until  you  consider  the  danger 
of  anti  trust  action. 

The  recommendation  provides  that  the 
special  board  would  assure  the  availability 
and  flow  of  newsprint  in  certain  percent¬ 
ages  to  various  classifications  of  users.  The 
board  supposedly  would  hear  appeals  from 
publishers  requesting  more  tonnage  and 
then  decide  whether  it  would  be  granted 
or  not.  Likewise,  the  board  would  decide 
whether  prospective  publishers  should  get 
tonnage  or  not. 

Any  lawyer  will  advise  that  one  refusal 
by  the  board  of  an  appeal  for  tonnage 
would  constitute  perfect  anti-trust  action 
which  any  jury  would  uphold.  Therefore, 
the  board  would  have  no  authority  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  cats  and  dogs  from  the  legitimate 
newsprint  users  and  it  would  be  useless  as 
a  functioning  body. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
reveals  the  newsprint  problem  is  centered 
around  the  publications  that  obtain  their 
supply  through  jobbers.  Some  of  them  are 
in  trouble  because  their  jobbers  have  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  their  tonnage 
in  the  open  market.  Others  have  difficulty 
because  the  jobbers  have  been  cut  below 
their  1945  tonnage.  A  few  publications 
have  had  their  mill  contracts  terminated. 

There  are  no  figures  to  show  the  tonnage 
required  to  turn  the  distress  cases  into 
normal  operations,  but  apparently  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  newsprint  would  be 
negligible.  For  instance,  according  to 
NEA,  9,000  weeklies  used  about  64,000  tons 
last  year,  or  lVfe%  of  the  total.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  tons  would  be  more  than  ample  to  ad¬ 
just  the  inequities  in  that  field,  and  another 
5.000  would  about  handle  the  shortages  in 
the  labor,  fraternal,  religious,  etc.,  field. 
These  are  rough  estimates. 

On  top  of  that  it  is  reported  200  large 
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While  they  prollli^<'  them  liberty,  they  them¬ 
selves  are  the  servants  of  corruption:  for  of 
whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 
brought  in  bondage. — Peter,  II;  19. 

, dailies  used  68^  of  the  total  in  1946.  All 
publications,  large  and  small,  can  use  more 
newsprint,  but  here  is  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  industry  to  solve  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  real  distress  cases: 

1.  The  200  large  users  voluntarily  cut 
their  consumption  by  50  tons  per  year, 
which  would  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
a  roll  per  week  for  each  paper  and  would 
provide  a  pool  of  10,000  tons.  These  papers 
to  inform  their  mills  to  reduce  shipments 
by  that  amount. 

2.  Urge  the  mills  to  allocate  this  ton 
nage  as  fairly  as  possible  to  dealers  and 
jobbers,  after  first  attempting  to  correct 
the  present  inequities  in  distribution  to 
those  suppliers,  and  by-passing  those  job 
bers  who  refuse  to  take  care  of  their  old 
customers. 

3.  Strict  adherence  by  all  publishers  to 
the  ANPA  warning  to  refrain  from  buying 
tonnage  in  the  open  market,  which  forces 
the  price  up  and  diverts  tonnage  from  the 
small  user. 

Maybe  this  program  is  too  complicated. 
Perhaps  10,000  tons  wouldn’t  do  the  trick. 
It  still  doesn’t  solve  the  problem  of  the 
daily,  large  or  small,  which  needs  news 
print  for  large  circulation  and  advertising 
volumes  to  meet  big  and  fixed  overhead 
charges,  not  to  mention  the  competitive 
factors. 

But  we  can't  see  any  other  immediate 
solution  (because  you  can't  build  a  news 
print  mill  over  night)  and  unless  the 
larger  publishers  express  an  interest  and 
try  to  help  they  are  going  to  suffer  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  public  opinion  directed  against 
them  and  might  ultimately  bring  back  gov¬ 
ernment  rationing,  which  is  abhorrent. 

On  the  long  term  basis,  only  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  sources  of  supply  will  pro¬ 
vide  enough  newsprint  for  everyone  to 
have  all  they  want  in  this  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  industry. 

36  TO  MOSCOW 

WHATEVER  the  reasons  for  the  additional 
16  visas  for  newspapermen  to  cover  the 
Moscow  foreign  ministers’  meeting,  full 
credit  apparently  is  due  to  our  own  State 
Department.  Although  the  total  of  36  visas 
for  newsmen  is  only  about  half  those  re 
quested  at  first,  and  is  still  not  enough 
judging  from  the  thorough  coverage  our 
press  gave  previous  conferences  of  this 
type,  it  is  considerably  better  than  the  or¬ 
iginal  20  authorized  by  the  Soviets. 

There  are  two  conflicting  reports  as  to 


Lwhy  16  names  were  added  to  the  list  No 
matter  which  one  you  take  it  was  due  to 
no  Russian  anxiety  or  interest  in  the  prob 
lem. 

The  first  report  had  it  that  the  U.S. 
official  delegation  was  being  reduced  in 
like  number  so  that  correspondents  could 
have  those  accommodations.  We  believe 
in  thorough  freedom  of  information,  but  if 

#that  story  is  true  we  don’t  approve  of  the 
maneuver.  We  prefer  the  British  attitude 
that  whatever  the  size  of  the  official  dele¬ 
gation  the  importance  of  the  conference  is 
such  that  it  merits  the  attendance  of  more 
them-  20  correspondents  from  one  country. 

?*’  The  second  report  from  our  own  State 

•8  he  Department  gives  credit  to  Ambassador 

_  Walter  Bedell  Smith  in  Moscow  for  squeez 

ing  his  own  housing  arrangements  to  make 
nore  room  for  more  newspapermen.  That’s  a 
^nda-  80od  indication  of  our  own  government’s 

iiate  belief  in  telling  the  story  of  these  confer 

ences  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  people  jf 
gyt  the  world. 

vear  future  such  international  confer 

than  ences  ought  to  be  held  in  places  where 
ould  foreign  correspondents  of  all  countries  are 
ipers  welcomed,  where  no  limits  are  placed  on 
lents  their  attendance,  where  freedom  of  infor 
mation  is  an  established  fact. 

ton 

and  JOHN  B.  POWELL 

rrect  .pjjj,  UNTIMELY  and  tragic  death  of  John 
”  B.  Powell,  whose  indomitable  spirit  and 

courage  won  the  admiration  of  every  news 
°  paperman  who  ever  beard  of  him,  was  a 
shock  to  American  and  Chinese  journalism 
°  and  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  Free 
China. 

Powell  gave  his  life  to  China  and  the 
‘  ^  fight  against  the  Japanese  and  others  who 

would  split  up  that  nation.  For  20  years, 
through  his  China  Weekly  Review  in 
Shanghai,  he  exposed  the  machinations  of 
^  the  Japanese  militarists.  But  his  acute 
observations  were  ignored  by  the  rest  of 
head  world  and  he  accomplished  mainly 

...  putting  his  own  name  on  the  Japanese 
*  "blacklist.”  Having  escaped  previous  at 

..  ^  tempts  on  his  life  in  China,  Powell  was 

^  among  the  first  to  be  thrown  into  prison 

when  the  Japanese  overran  Shanghai,  and 
for  his  courage  and  audacity  he  spent 
months  in  a  stinking  jap  prison  emerging 
,  so  crippled  by  gangrenous  infections  in 
eov-  spent  three  years  in  a  New 

j  York  hospital  after  his  repatriation.  Even 

.  though  he  lost  the  major  parts  of  both 

oro  numerous  operations  he  lost  no 

time  in  returning  to  China  and  Japan  to 
and-  testify  in  the  war  crimes  trial  and  to  pick 
up  again  his  fight  for  China.  'Whether 
in  a  hospital  bed  or  hobbling  about  on 
crutches  Powell  never  gave  up  the  fight 
His  tired  heart  gave  out  last  week  after 
onal  several  more  months  of  confinement  and 
■  the  surgery  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Wash 
full  ington. 

)tate  The  life  of  J.  B.  Powell  will  become  a 
/isas  legend  among  American  newspapermen 
>  re  wherever  they  gather.  He  will  be  an  in 
)ugh  spiration  to  every  fledgling  reporter  and 
our  writer  who  hears  of  his  devotion  to  prin- 

this  ciples.  If  peace  comes  to  China  and  its 

!  or-  people  successfully  salvage  the  wreckage 
of  many  war  years  it  will  be  a  monument 
IS  to  to  the  life  of  this  man. 
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LLOYD  P.  HAMILTON,  editor 
of  the  Inglewood  ( Calif. )  Cit¬ 
izen,  retired  Feb.  28  at  the  age 
of  65  after  40 
years  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  At 
various  times, 
he  had  been 
city  editor  of 
the  Santa  Bar- 
bava  (Calif.) 

Morning  Press, 

Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Out¬ 
look,  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  Daily 
flews  and  the 
Inglewood  Daily  Hamiltoa 
Californian. 

Arthur  L.  Davies,  general 
manager  of  the  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ontario  Pro¬ 
vincial  Dailies  Association,  Feb. 
25. 

Paul  H.  Appleby,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Radford  (Va. ) 
Hews  Journal,  who  was  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of.  agriculture 
under  Henry  Wallace,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  Maxwell 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs  at  Syracuse  University. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Company, 
was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  Princeton 
University  last  weekend. 

John  M.  Lecky  has  been  ap- 
i  pointed  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Poster  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  of  Canada.  Tor¬ 
onto,  to  assume  his  new  duties. 

Charles  Goslee,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 
Hew  Era  and  Sentinel  Record, 
and  Leon  J.  Wilson,  director  of 
classified  advertising  for  both 
newspapers,  have  resigned.  Wil¬ 
son  said  he  was  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  Goslee  did  not 
announce  his  plans. 

Thomas  Albert  Love,  former 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(B.  C.)  Gazette,  has  been  named 
Deputy  Speaker  of  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  makes  him  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  House 
'  as  a  whole. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  formerly  with 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
at  Mission  City,  B.  C.,  has  now 
become  a  partner  in  the  Van¬ 
couver  News  and  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Eugene  J.  Brown,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Oneonta 
(N.  Y.)  Star,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Oneonta  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Cnion,  and  George  O.  Williams, 
managing  editor,  recently  ac- 
wpted  the  Navy’s  Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  their  paper. 

JoswH  F.  Melia,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
evening  News  and  later  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  York  American 
>nd  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post,  is  head 


of  the  newly-formed  Sound 
Equipment  Company  of  Buffalo. 

John  D.  Montgomery,  publish¬ 
er,  Miami  Beach  Evening  Sun, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


In  The  Business  Office 

L.  H.  THOMASON,  formerly  of 

the  traffic  department  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York 
City,  has  been 
placed  in  charge 
of  administrat¬ 
ive  affairs  of 
AP's  personnel 
department. 

Personnel  direc¬ 
tion  was  recent¬ 
ly  consolidated 
in  a  single  de¬ 
partment  cover¬ 
ing  the  news 
staff  as  well  as 
other  personnel. 

Robert  W.  Thomason 
Ferguson,  busi- 
manager,  Martins  Ferry  (O.) 
Times-Leader,  is  the  chairman 
for  the  1947  Red  Cross  fund 
campaign  for  the  Martins  Ferry 
chapter.  Ferguson  previously 
had  served  as  publicity  chair¬ 
man. 

Chester  A.  Rose,  Sr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Record  for 
the  past  17  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  newspapers.  Rose 
came  to  the  Greensboro  Record 
from  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle  advertising  department  in 
1927  and  has  been  with  the 
Greensboro  News-Record  since 
1930,  with  the  exception  of  a 
period  from  1931  to  1934  when 
he  was  a  partner  in  a  printing 
business. 

R.  R.  (Dick)  Webber  has 
joined  the  Hastings  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Tribune’s  advertising 
staff  as  display  salesman.  Web¬ 
ber  has  been  with  the  Winfield 
(Kas. )  Daily  Courier  since  Oct. 
1943,  shortly  after  that  paper 
was  acquired  by  the  Seaton 
newspaper  interests.  He  former¬ 
ly  was  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers. 

Robert  Hunter,  has  joined  the 
Hastings  (Nebr.)  Daily  Tribune 
staff  as  advertising  manager.  He 
is  a  Marine  Corps  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 

George  S.  Brumback,  local  ad¬ 


vertising  manager,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner,  again  has  been 
named  to  direct  the  newspaper 
advertising  classes  of  the  School 
of  Advertising,  conducted  here 
under  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club  sponsorship. 

Mrs.  Kate  H.  Powell,  for  41 
years  an  employe  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  X. )  Union-Star,  cel¬ 
ebrated  her  75th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  recently.  She  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company. 

Louis  G.  Buisch,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y. ) 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Buisch  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son 
Feb.  10. 

Tom  Smith,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  joined 
the  Aitkin-Kynett  Company, 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


ANNE  O'HARE  McCORMICK  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  named  the  out¬ 
standing  journalist  of  the  year 
by  Sorosis,  the  first  incorporat¬ 
ed  woman’s  club  in  this  country. 

G.  A.  Hunter,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Prince  Rupert  (B.  C.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Prince  Rupert 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hugh  S  u  b- 
LETT,  a  member 
of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union 
for  26  years, 
has  been  named 
makeup  editor 
of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  I O. )  En¬ 
quirer.  He  has 
had  25  years’ 
experience  o  n 
makeup  on  Ohio 
and  Kentucky 
papers,  and  has  Sublett 
been  with  the 
Enquirer  for  the  past  10  years. 

Paul  A.  Schrader  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  Mar.  1,  succeeding 
Dowsley  Clark,  resigned.  Mr. 
Schrader  previously  was  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Before 
that,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon- 
ianian,  was  reelected  for  a  three- 
( Continued  on  page  46) 
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year  term  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Portland  Community 
Chest.  Marshall  N.  Dana,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  was  elected  to 
honorary  membership  on  the 
board  in  appreciation  of  26 
years  “outstanding  service  on 
the  chest  board.’’ 

John  D.  Pennekamp,  associate 
oditor,  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
received  a  citation  from  the 
Miami  Round  Table  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  for  his  ePorts  in  fos¬ 
tering  good  will  among  religious 
and  racial  groups. 

George  Mack  has  been  named 
to  the  newly-created  post  of 
news  editor  of  the  Topeka 
( Kas. )  Daily  Capital.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Marysville 
( Kas. )  Advocate-Democrat. 

Ritchie  R.  Simpson  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Taylorville  ( Ill. )  Breeze-Cour¬ 
ier. 

Thomas  E.  Rippey,  for  10  years 
an  Arizona  newspaperman  and 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Times 
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since  the  paper's  inception  in 
1946  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  that  newspaper. 

Bob  Roy  Duffy,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  and  former  night  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Herald,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  that 
newspaper. 

Len  Elliott,  sports  editor  of 
the  Newark  ( N.  J. )  News,  is  the 
co-author  of  a  new  book  on  golf, 
entitled  “The  Nine  Bad  Shots  of 
Golf’’  to  be  released  by  Whit¬ 
tlesey  House  in  April. 

David  Case  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  Randolph,  N.  Y., 
bureau  of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y. ) 
Post-Journal,  and  William 
Dempsey,  formerly  with  the 
Oneida  (N.  Y. )  Dispatch  Herald. 
has  been  placed  In  charge  of 
the  Mayville,  N.  Y.  bureau  of 
the  Post-Journal.  Frank  Judge, 
formerly  of  the  Herkimer  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Post-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Jules  Maitland.  formerly 
with  the  Portland,  (Dre..  bureau. 
United  Press,  has  joined  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

Arthur  L.  (Cappy)  Marek  has 
been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  & 
Express. 

Louis  Young,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  &  Express,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Valley  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Seymour  Francis,  new.s  editor 
of  the  San  Dieoo  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal  took  the  post  as  head 
of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of 
Commerce  publicity  department. 
Jerry  Luboviski,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  accepted  the 
city  editorship  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  Journal  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Markey. 

Robert  Scholl,  former  Jour¬ 
nal  assistant  city  editor,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  of  Sky¬ 
writer,  weekly  publication  of 
North  American  Aviation  Inc. 
Fred  Kinne  replaced  Scholl. 

Ray  Gardner,  news  editor,  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun,  has  left 
to  spend  a  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe,  following 
his  winning  of  the  Kemsley 
newspaper  scholarship  award  to 
the  most  outstanding  newspaper 
man  under  30  in  Canada. 

Don  Shearon,  news  editor  of 
the  Fairbury  (Nebr. )  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hastings  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Tribune.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
school  of  Journalism  and  worked 
as  reporter  on  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Fairbury. 

Patrick  Richards,  son  of  Em¬ 
met  Richards,  publisher  of  the 
Alpena  (Mich.)  News,  has  ar¬ 
rived  home  with  his  French 
bride  he  returned  to  France  to 
marry.  Richards  is  a  reporter 
on  his  father’s  paper. 

Webley  Edwards,  at  one  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  during  the  war 
Pacific  Ocean  Area  news  editor 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  is  co-owner  with  Ralph 
Fitken  of  the  Aloha  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  The 


network  includes  KHON  of  Hon¬ 
olulu,  KTOH  of  Kauai.  KMVI  of 
Maui  and  the  Big  Island  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  of  Hilo. 

Roy  B  r  e  a  r  , 
for  16  years 
art  director  of 
the  Portland 
Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal’s  advertising 
and  promotion 
department,  has 
been  named  art 
director  for  the 
Searcy  -  Adver 
tising  Agency, 
same  city. 

Howard  Boyce 
who  has  been 
associated  with 
General  Newspapers  since  leav¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  bond  promo¬ 
tion  division  has  opened  a  Wash¬ 
ington  office  to  serve  as  corres¬ 
pondent  of  a  string  of  southern 
newspapers. 

Dick  Fagan,  editorial  writer 
and  author  of  the  column  “Mill 
Ends”  for  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  and  Mrs.  Fagan  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter.  The  same 
week  a  boy  was  born  to  Harry 
Fimmel.  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Mrs.  Fimmel. 

Jo  Dana  has  left  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Portland  Or¬ 
egon  Journal  to  do  free  lance 
writing. 

Don  Gardner,  former  Detroit 
Time.s  correspondent  at  Lansing, 
has  left  the  business  to  become 
a  car  salesman.  His  successor  is 
Al  Kaufman.  Another  addition 
to  the  Times’  Lansing  staff  is 
John  Montgomery,  former  copy 
boy,  upgraded  to  a  reporter's 
status  following  five  years  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Hugh  Munce  leaves 
the  Times  office  to  take  over  the 
Oakland  County  office  at  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.,  from  John  Burns 
who  has  returned  to  the  city 
room  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

June  Montague  has  joined  the 
woman’s  department  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal.  Roy 
Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  North  Carolina 


Newman  Resigns 
Post  at  INS 


Larry  Newman,  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  ^rv- 
ice,  has  resigned  to  become  an 
associate  editor  of  Cosmopolitan 
magazine. 

Before  his  promotion  work, 
Newman  was  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  INS  for  about  two  years 
and  covered  the  Sicilian.  Ger¬ 
man  and  other  campaigns.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
I O. )  Dispatch  before  joinini 
INS. 


School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Journal. 

Robert  C.  Mc¬ 
Cain,  feature 
writer  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment 
reporter  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Kni  ckerbocker 
News  for  10 
years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  be¬ 
come  director  of 
inform  ational 
service  for  the 
National  Society 
for  Crippled 
Children  and 
Adults  in  Chicago.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Albany,  Mr.  McCain  was 
employed  on  various  desks  of 
the  Buffalo  Times.  He  was  also 
night  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  Bureaus  in  Nashville  and 
Memphis. 

Marvel  Ings,  radio  column  ed¬ 
itor  cf  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Cap¬ 
ital  Times,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  an  English  in¬ 
structor  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  extension  department 
at  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

James  Hughes,  a  member  of 
the  Omaha  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  for  the  past  14  months, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  UP 
bureau  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Bill  Allen,  formerly  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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And  how!  The  whole  Moon  Mullins  menage  makes 
hospital  lile  lively  lor  poor  Lord  Plushbollom. 
Funny?  This  gang  is  always  lunny.  Try  'em  on 
your  readers  now... Write,  phone,  wire  lor  prools 
and  prices. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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AIR  ME 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 


Baltimore 

Top  of  the  World  Route  .  .  . 

Northwest  Airlines  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  fly  to  the  Far  East,  by  way  of 
the  Great  Circle  short-cut  through 
Alaska  to  Tokyo,  Shanghai  and 
Manila,  with  stops  in  Korea,  Man¬ 
churia  and  interior  China. 

New  Plastic  .  .  .  Marvinol  resin, 
a  vinyl-type  raw  material  produced 
by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 
will  go  into  production  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  Painesville,  Ohio,  chemi¬ 
cal  plant  in  late  Spring.  Major  end 
uses  of  Marvinol  resin  will  include 
coatings  for  fabrics,  papers  and 
metals  which  in  turn  will  be  used  as 
coverings  for  such  items  as  furniture, 
luggage,  books,  handbags  and  shoe 
uppers.  Other  uses  will  include 
waterproof  wallpaper,  table,  shelf 
and  floor  coverings,  electric  cable 
coverings,  insulating  tapes,  raincoats 
and  shower  curtains. 

Controllable  Chute  ...  Wright 
Field  engineers  have  tested  a  new 
type  of  parachute  which  is  said  to  be 
completely  controllable,  easily  steer¬ 
able.  A  wedge-shaped  vent  in  the 
canopy,  directly  behind  the  jumper,' 
keeps  the  jumper  facing  away  from 
the  wind  but  can  be  turned  into  the 
wind  to  hover  for  a  time  over  an 
area  or  steered  right  or  left. 


3,  Maryland 


Polar  Planes  .  .  .  Six  Martin 
Mariners,  like  this  one  being  taken 
aboard  a  Navy  seaplane  tender,  are 
serving  in  the  Antarctic  with  the 
Byrd  expedition.  While  the  escort 
vessels  lie  off  the  ice  pack,  in  ice  free 
waters,  these  giant  Navy  planes  fly 
hundreds  of  miles  inland  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  basic  mission  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  ...  to  photograph,  map  and 
make  physiographic  observations  of 
the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
Antarctic. 


Business  Cross-Section  .  .  . 

Among  the  directors  of  Eastern  Air 
Lines  are  a  Chicago  coal  dealer,  a 
Memphis  cotton  merchant,  a  new'S- 
paper  publisher  and  a  dairy  owner. 
This  broad  directorship  results  in 
mutual  understanding  and  aid  be¬ 
tween  business  and  the  airlines. 


Broadcasting  at  30,000  ft.  .  .  In  cooperation  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company,  Martin  is  working  on  the  development  of  Stratovision,  a 
method  of  broadcasting  television  pictures  and  frequency  modulation  radio 
programs  from  airplanes  flying  30,000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
method  of  broadcasting  eliminates  need  for  expensive  coaxial  cables  and  relay 
stations.  Map  above  illustrates  how  14  airplanes  could  blanket  most  of  the 
country  with  such  proCTams,  relaying  pictures  and  music  or  speech  from  one 
airplane  to  another  and  from  airplanes  to  listeners  the  country  over. 


Faster  Freight  Handling  .  «  . 

Trucks  can  back  up  right  to  the 
spacious  loading  door  on  the  Martin 
2-0-2  cargo  airplane,  while  a  cargo 
conveyor  at  the  forward  door  will 
quickly  load  and  unload  small  pack¬ 
ages.  Martin  2-0-2’s  and  3-0-3’s  will 
go  into  service  this  year  on  these 
great  airlines;  Capital  (PCA), 
Eastern,  Chicago  &  Southern,  Braniff 
International,  United,  Northwest, 
Delta,  Panagra,  Cruzeiro  do  Sul 
(Brazil),  Aeroposta  (Argentina), 
Nacional  (Chile),  with  cargo  ver¬ 
sions  for  Mutual,  Flying  Tiger,  Air 
Borne  Cargo,  U.  S.  and  Willis. 


Flight  Veterans  ...  United  Air 
Lines,  whose  routes  will  be  serviced 
by  new  Martin  3-0-3’s,  has  4,600 
members  in  its  100,000  Mile  Club, 
who  have  flown  that  distance  on 
commercial  air  lines.  About  30  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  have  logged 
1,000,000  miles. 


Early  Airline  ...Delta  Air 

Lines,  one  of  the  pioneer  aviation 
companies  of  America,  inaugurated 
domestic  passenger  service  back  in 
1929.  But  prior  to  this  operation. 
Delta  had  gained  aviation  experience 
as  the  world’s  first  crop  dusting  com¬ 
pany,  working  all  across  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Mexico  and  South  America. 


Here’s  What  it  Takes  ...  to 

build  350  Martin  2-0-2  and  3-0-3 
transports  .  .  .  860  miles  of  wire — 
enough  to  reach  from  New  York  City 
to  Birmingham  .  .  .  105,000  yards 
of  upholstery  materials  ...  50  miles 
of  hydraulic  tubing  .  .  .  46,550  elec¬ 
tric  switches  .  .  .  14,700  ash  trays 
.  .  .  1,830  pounds  of  rivets  .  .  . 
1,750'tons  of  aluminum.  In  addition, 
the  airlines  will  equip  these  speedy 
transports  with  almost  nine  million 
dollars  worth  of  radio  equipment. 
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Willkie  Awards 
Are  Presented 
In  Washington 

Washington  —  Describing  the 
American  press  as  “freer  than 
any  other  in  the  world,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  paid  special  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  work  of  the  Negro 
publications  as  he  made  the  an¬ 
nual  Wendell  L.  Willkie  Awards 
for  Journalism. 

Among  the  guests  at  the 
awards  dinner  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  Feb.  28,  was  Mrs. 
Willkie,  widow  of  the  1940  Re¬ 
publican  presidential  nominee. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  Rich¬ 
mond  editor,  presided  and  the 
speakers  included  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  Felix  Frankfurter,  and 
Frank  L.  Stanley,  president  of 
the  Negro  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Based  upon  1946  performance, 
the  awards  were: 

Norfolk  (Va. )  Journal  and 
Guide,  tor  the  best  example  of 
a  public  service  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  greater  employment 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life  by 
all  people — $250,  accepted  by  P. 
Bernard  Young,  editor. 

Ralph  Matthews  of  the  Afro- 
American  Newspapers,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  the  best  example  of  ob¬ 
jective  reporting — $250. 

William  O.  Walker,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  for 
the  best  example  of  writing 
other  than  news  reporting — 
$250. 

Special  certificate  of  merit  to 
the  Chicago  Defender,  and 
WBBM,  for  their  weekly  pro¬ 
gram,  “Democracy,  USA”  —  a 
parchment  scroll  accepted  by 
H.  Leslie  Atlass  and  Charles  P. 
Browning. 

The  Norfolk  newspaper  won 
for  its  campaign  to  keep  before 
the  public  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  Negro  public  schools 
in  Princess  Anne  County,  Va. 
Matthews  won  for  his  series  on 
the  Haitian  revolution  and  the 
administration  of  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  by  Gov.  William  H.  Hastie. 
Walker’s  prize  was  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  columns  calling  for 
better  racial  understanding. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender, 
Louisiana  Weekly  (New  Or¬ 
leans),  Enoc  P.  Waters  of  the 
Chicago  Defender.  Louis  R.  Lau- 
tier.  White  House  correspondent 
and  chief  of  the  Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
news  service,  Lewis  Jones  of  the 
Houston  Informer,  and  Robert 
Durr  of  the  Birmingham  Weekly 
Review, 

m 

Prince  Rupert  Empire 
Bought,  Discontinued 

Princ^  Rupert,  B.  C., — ^H.  G. 
Perry,  publisher  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  Daily  News  and  the 
Prince  George  Citizen,  has 
bought  the  Evening  Empire. 

Established  nearly  40  years 
ago  by  John  Houston,  pioneer 

ftublisher  in  many  frontier  Brit- 
sh  Columbia  towns,  the  Empire 
was  discontinued  last  week. 

The  retiring  publishers  are 
’  Raymond  and  O.  A. 
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ALUMINUM  RURAL  ROUTE  BOX 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  left,  purchasing  agent  of  Louisville  (Ey.)  Courier- 
Journol  and  Times,  examines  an  aluminum  rural  route  box  shown  by 
Henry  Brinckerhoff  of  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  which  supplied  materiol 
for  Vogt  Brothers  of  Louisville.  The  non-rusting,  unpainted  box  will 
help  to  cut  high  maintenance  costs,  Mr.  Corcoran  said.  He  has 
bought  2.500  of  them  for  a  tryout. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  46 


editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  has  joined 
the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press. 

Jerry  Lochbaum,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
News  and  Times,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat. 

Donald  J.  Rutherford,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer-News,  has  been  named 
Battle  Creek’s  “outstanding 
young  man  of  the  year”  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  that  city.  Rutherford,  re¬ 
ceived  the  honor  for  his  efforts 
in  providing  entertainment  for 
veterans  in  Percy  Jones  Army 
hospital,  and  for  numerous  civic 
activities. 

Richard  Montague,  formerly 
with  the  Portland  Oregonian,  is 
on  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Manning,  for 
25  years  a  reporter  for  the  Jer¬ 
sey  City  (N.  J. )  Jersey  Journal, 
is  the  author  of  “Let’s  Save  the 
Next  Generation,”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  spring  by  J.  M.  Bar¬ 
rett  Company,  New  York. 

F.  T.  Kleim,  former  news¬ 
man  in  the  United  Press  bureau. 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  former  bur¬ 
eau  manager  in  Helena,  Mont., 
is  now  city  editor  of  the  Guelph 
(Ont.)  Daily  Mercury. 

Noble  Stock- 
ton  has  joined 
the  reportorial 
staff  of  the 
Springfield  Hli- 
nois  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

CoRENE  Bill¬ 
ings,  a  copy  girl 
in  the  editorial 
office  of  the 
Fargo  ( N,  D. ) 

Forum,  was  se¬ 
lected  queen  of 
the  Jack  Frost  Billings 
Winter  Carnival 
in  Fargo  recently. 

WiLMER  D.  Cressman,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  editorial  office,  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  has 
joined  the  promotion  and  com¬ 
mercial  research  department  of 


James  Lees  and  Sons  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Gordon  Gammack,  columnist 
for  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  was 
recently  awarded  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  recognition  of  his 
work  as  a  war  correspondent 
during  World  War  II. 

Peter  MacRitchie,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Editorial  Services  Ltd.,  Toronto 
public  relations  agency,  has 
joined  the  Montreal  Gazette  as 
city  editor. 

Robert  Weirich,  former  sports 
editor  on  the  Rocky  Mount  (N. 
C. )  Telegram  is  editor  of  the 
Tarboro  (N.  C. )  Daily  South¬ 
erner,  in  which  he  has  acquired 
an  interest.  Prior  to  the  war  he 
was  with  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle. 

Lenore  Cornell  Copeland,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn  )  Times  since  1930.  has 
resigned.  The  vacancy  will  be 
filled  by  Mrs.  Elsie  Cochrane 
who  has  been  a  society  reporter 
for  many  years. 

Amelia  Weinberg,  staff  report¬ 
er  on  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger 
and  Herald  since  1945.  left  the 
paper  to  become  affiliated  with 
the  new  radio  station,  WTBF, 
which  went  on  the  air  Feb.  25. 

Donald  D.  McLennan,  former 
editorial  staff  member,  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has  been 
named  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Ward  Archer  has  returned  to 
the  copy  desk.  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge.  Gene  Roper,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  editorial  staff.  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  is  now  that 
paper’s  correspondent  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Mississippi.  Bruce 
Tucker,  former  reporter.  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  been  named 
administrative  assistant  to  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Senator  Overton  of 
Louisiana. 

Jim  Hudson  and  Marjorie 
Thirkfield  have  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  Jim 
McQuiston  has  resigned  from 
that  newspaper. 

Miss  Freck  Sproles  of  the 
reportorial  staff,  Charlotte 
News,  has  been  named  woman’s 
editor,  succeeding  Harriet  Doar, 


resigned.  Nancy  Brame  replaces 
Miss  Sproles.  Bob  Sain,  former-  J 
ly  of  the  Charlotte  bureau  of 
Press  Association,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff,  Charlotte  News, 
replacing  Sandy  Grady,  re¬ 
signed. 

John  Bethurum  has  returned 
to  the  copy  desk,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  after  a  few  months  on  the 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Morning 
Sun.  Elmer  W.  Gaede,  day  police 
reporter  and  travel  editor.  Free 
Press,  has  resigned. 

Gene  Telpner,  reporter  in  the 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  office  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  been  elected  commander  of 
the  Omaha  chapter  of  the  Mill- 
tary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
Telpner  was  an  Air  Corps  lieu¬ 
tenant,  was  shot  down  and  held 
prisoner  by  the  Germans. 

Jack  Abernathy  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  state 
desk  staff  has  replaced  Bradley 
Long  as  head  of  the  Asheboro 
bureau  of  the  paper.  Long  has 
been  given  a  leave  of  absence 
due  to  illness. 


Wedding  Bells 


RAYMOND  H.  COLL,  columnist 

for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  son  of  Raymond  S.  Coll, 
editor  of  the  paper,  and  Mrs. 
Irva  Fewell  Edwards,  chief  of 
the  day  copy  desk.  Advertiser, 
Feb.  23,  in  Honolulu. 

Anthony  S.  Falco,  reporter, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  Val 
Buda  member  of  the  classified 
advertising  department,  Star- 
Bulletin,  Feb.  22,  in  Honolulu. 

Lucile  Chapin,  fashion  and 
feature  writer  with  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  and  Edward 
Henry  Beaudreau,  in  Portland, 
Mar.  1. 

■ 

Real  Estate  Editors 
Form  Association 

Chicago — Formal  organization 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  was  ap¬ 
proved  here  last  week  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  nearly  100  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  in  connection 
with  the  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders  convention. 

Real  estate  editors  adopted  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  for 
NAREE,  providing  for  national 
officers  and  a  board  of  nine 
trustees.  Formal  election  of 
trustees  will  take  place  at  the 
annual  NAREE  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
in  San  Francisco  next  fall. 
Trustees,  in  turn,  will  elect  of¬ 
ficers. 

Interim  officers  chosen  here 
are:  Henry  H.  Burdick,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  president;  Ferman 
Wilson,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
vicepresident:  and  James  K. 
Chandler,  Cleveland  Press,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

NAREE  was  organized  infor¬ 
mally  in  New  Orleans  in  1936. 

■ 

N.  J.  Weekly  Purchased 

The  Belvidere  (N.  J.)  Apollo- 
Journal,  oldest  weekly  of  War¬ 
ren  County.  N.  J.,  has  been  pu^ 
chased  by  the  Star  Printing  and 
Publishing  Corp.  of  Washington, 
N.  J. 
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The  tenth  in  a  senes  ct  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa. 


m 

"All  right,  it's  better— 


BUT  FOR 


That’s  a  natural  question— and  one  which  Alcoa  has 
been  answering  successfully  for  years.  We  could  talk 
until  we  were  blue  in  the  face  about  having  a  better 
commodity— a  light,  strong  metal  that  is  constantly 
being  improved  by  applied  research — but  we  wouldn’t 
sell  much  aluminum  if  we  couldn’t  show  prospective 
customers  why  our  metal  is  better  for  their  special 
purposes. 

So  Alcoa  concentrates  hard  on  product  development 
as  well  as  on  laboratory  research.  That’s  another  big 
reason  why  aluminum’s  usefulness  and  versatility 
are  facts  today,  rather  than  theory. 

Product  development  provides  a  final  punch  in 
aluminum’s  constant  uphill  battle  for  markets. 
It  answers  the  question,  “Better  FOR  WHAT?’’ 
Through  product  development,  people  can  actually 
see  and  enjoy  the  economic  advantages  of  aluminum 
in  the  products  they  buy — or  manufacture. 

The  Alcoa  development  engineers  have  a  two-way 
job.  Part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  finding  new  outlets 
for  aluminum  by  working  out  new  applications  on 
their  own.  But  they  claim  no  comer  on  practical 
imagination.  They  are  always  available  to  others  who 
have  workable  ideas  but  need  extra  aluminum  en¬ 
gineering  assistance  to  translate  those  ideas  into 
practical  products. 

Here’s  a  typical  example  of  product  development: 
A  leading  piano  manufacturer  came  to  Alcoa’s  de¬ 
velopment  engineers  to  ask  about  aluminum  piano 
plates.  A  strong  aluminum  alloy  was  required,  be¬ 
cause  the  piano  strings  put  an  18-ton  pull  on  the 
plate.  But,  since  the  strings  don’t  all  pull  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  same  force,  in  time  the  aluminum 


WHAT?" 


plate  would  “creep’’,  and  the  strings  would  get  out 
of  tune.  Alcoa  found  how  to  tell  what  the  strains 
were,  redesigned  the  plate  to  balance  the  stresses 
and  eliminate  creep.  Result:  A  lightweight  plate 
that  holds  the  strings  in  tune. 

Another  story  concerns  aluminum  screen  cloth 
for  window  screening.  The  low  strength  of  early 
aluminum  alloys  handicapped  the  screen  makers.  A 
much  better  alloy  for  screen  wire  was  developed,  and 
today  the  screen  makers  have  something  better  than 
ever  an  Alclad  wire  with  a  high-strength  alloy  core 
and  a  highly  resistant  alloy  coating.  Aluminum 
screens  don’t  rust,  and  thus  can’t  stain  the  sides  of 
buildings  on  which  they’re  installed. 

Better  piano  plates  and  window  screens,  made  of 
Alcoa  Aluminum,  are  just  two  of  hundreds  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  evidence  of  Alcoa  development  en¬ 
gineering  in  action.  You  can  see  many  more  if  you 
live  in  a  city  or  town  where  the  touring  exhibit 
“Aluminum  Living’’  is  scheduled  for  showing.  Jointly 
sponsored  by  Alcoa  and  leading  department  stores 
throughout  the  country,  “Aluminum  Living’’  tells 
the  story  of  aluminum  from  mine  to  metal,  and  on 
through  the  fabricating  processes.  All  around  the 
exhibit  will  be  aluminum  merchandise  made  by 
scores  of  manufacturers  and  offered  for  sale  by  the 
store.  It’s  a  gala  display  of  what  we’ve  been  talking 
about — product  development. 

Other  advertisements  in  this  series  will  appear  in 
this  publication.  If  you’d  like  to  have  a  reprint  of 
the  whole  series  in  booklet  form  for  ready  reference, 
write  to  the  address  below  and  reserve  your  copy. 
It  will  be  ready  soon. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

1884  GULF  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH  19.  PENNA 
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^CIRCULATION 

j  Dailies  Should  Not 
I  Be  Too  Complacent 

^  By  George  A.  Brcmdeiiburg 

p  THE  year  1947  will  be  one  of  of  the  story,  as  viewed  by  Fisher. 
P  "reconstruction”  and  “retool-  He  recently  told  Inland  pub- 
£,  ing”  for  increased  sales  for  most  Ushers  it  will  be  necessary  to 
circulation  managers,  according  become  more  vigorous  in  selling 
to  views  expressed  by  two  circu-  and  re-selling  in  order  to  main- 
j  lation  men.  tain  circulation  volume. 

\  “It  will  take  a  year  in  which  “We  will  need  to  return  to 


f  lation  men.  tain  circulation  volume. 

\  “It  will  take  a  year  in  which  “We  will  need  to  return  to 
p  to  build  back  the  delivery  and  some  of  the  practices  of  pre- 
^  sales  organizations  shattered  by  war  years  and  it  would  be  well 
n  the  events  of  the  last  six  years,”  now  to  take  a  look  at  some  of 
s  declared  Matt  Sullivan,  circula-  the  old  records  of  our  methods 
I  tion  director  of  Gannett  News-  in  those  days,”  he  said.  “There 
p  papers.  was  a  time  when  we  recorded 

^  There  is  a  selling  job  to  do,  every  stop’  and  by  so  doing  we 
g  according  to  Rex  Fisher,  circu-  knew  how  much  new  business 
lation  manager  of  the  Evansville  we  would  need  each  succeeding 
£  (Ind. )  Courier  and  Press.  “I  week  in  order  to  maintain  pres- 
realize  that  people  will  always  ent  averages.  By  calling  upon 
(^want  newspapers,”  he  said,  “but  discontinued  subscribers  we 
a  there  will  come  a  time  when  learned  the  reason  for  ‘stops’ 
p  they  will  not  need  newspapers  and  this  was  generally  helpful 
Q  like  they  have  needed  them  for  various  reasons, 
a  during  the  years  of  war  news,  "We  now  will  have  to  re- 
£  selective  service  numbers,  ra-  sume  coverage  surveys,  measure 
tioning  and  shortages.”  routes,  strive  for  improvement 

/  Shows  Circulation  Growth  ‘9 

f  _  .  riers  and  other  personnel  who 

i  ^^Sullivan  recently  pointed  to  ^111  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  re- 
'  the  ne^  to  revive  prompt,  regu-  sponsibility  of  the  circulation 
lar  deliveries  to  homes;  to  en-  department,  being  on  guard  for 
;  murage  courteous  and  ple^ant  persons  brou^t  up  on  Some- 
dealing  with  all  subscribers,  thing  -  for  -  Nothing  philosophy 
Just  as  soon  as  newsprint  js  who  are  not  looking  for  work 
available^^  but  primarily  want  to  get  on 

quantity,  he  add^,  circulation  somebody’s  payroll.  The  public 
.^departments  must  be  ready  and  lorthwith  will  expect  value  for 
TCuipped  to  give  excellent  serv-  money  expended  and  it  will  be 
iro  to  old  readers  and  corral  up  to  us  to  satisfy  them  that  our 
.  .  ,  product  is  a  good  investment. 
]  All  waste  practices,  record  keep- 

offered  Mme  interesting  data  to  necessary  during  wartime 

maybe  not  needed  now,  and 
be  displac^  by  radio.  In  1920,  other  such  work  should  be  elim- 
^en  radio  ended  the  newroa-  inat^  so  that  costly  man  hours 
i£f^i  1  results  reflect^  in  our 

1  circulation  of  product  and  the  service  with 

newspa^rs  was  2‘r,-  ^hich  it  reaches  the  public. 


i  800,000  copies  a  day,  he  said. 
^Papers  then  sold  for  one,  two 
*or  three  cents.  Today  the  most 


But,  Can  They  Sell? 

“Is  your  carrier  organization 


common  prices  are  four  and  five  niinded?  How  about  J^'^r 

^  cents  a  copy.  district  men  and  your  office 

•  Hohad  <n  clerks?  Most  of  them  came  upon 

I  4U  »«  *  when  to  keep  a  carrier 

'K  j  j  *  news  on  every  route  was  the  primary 

broadca^mg  and  despite  news-  to  maintain  delivery 

i  papers  higher  prices,  the  sale  of  about  as  much  as  you  ex- 

has  ex-  pected  them  to  do.  Do  they 
^ceedM  th^  of  toe  previous  know  how  to  sell  newspapers, 
‘5*^’  Sullivan.  Only  and  can  they  train  others  to 

.during  toe  country  s  worst  de-  gelP” 

J  pression  was  there  a  halt  in 
circulation  progress.  That  was  j  oaa  vwrrr' 
in  1933  and  1934.  bVilt,, 

“The  1945  average  daily  sale  complete 

was  48,384,000.  When  1946  cir-  4.999  Des  Moxnes  Register  and 
culation  figures  are  compiled.  Tribune  carrier  salesmen  and 

•  we  find  average  daily  net  paid  route  salesmen  have 

•  to  be  50,927.505,  an  increase  of 

'9.5%  over  the  previous  year  and  EVTTC  oflkr.  Of  this  total,  2,109 
an  increase  of  80%  since  1920,  have  decid^  for  the  vacation 
during  a  period  in  which  our  r,  ^  5 

population  itself  increas^  about  ®  bicycle  and 

S3%,«  401  for  a  radio. 

,  As  Sullivan  puts  it:  “Each 
year  the  appreciation  of  news-  50,000  Party 
papers  grows.  In  1947  this  ap-  HENRY  D.  BRADLEY,  publish- 

•  preciaOon  of  good  newspapers  er  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Jagain  will  pyramid  circulations."  Sews  Press  and  Gazette,  gave  a 

For  fear  that  circulation  man-  party  for  Circulation  Manager 
agers  might  become  complacent  Willis  J.  Morrissey  and  his  en- 
.jln  toe  year  ahead,  the  only  dark  tire  department  recently  to  cel- 
spot  being  the  newsprint  out-  ebrate  the  passing  of  the  50,000- 
,  I  look,  let’s  look  at  the  other  side  mark  on  the  evening  edition. 


Singing  Carrier  Scores 
JACK  FINE,  whose  song  hit 
“Texas  and  Pacific”  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  recording,  was  a  Detroit 
Times  carrier  15  years  ago.  He 
was  then  known  as  "The  Sing¬ 
ing  Carrier  Boy”.  He  later  be¬ 
came  a  Times  home  delivery 
branch  manager. 

Birks  to  Cedar  Rapids 
JESSE  B.  BIRKS,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Decatur  ( Ill. ) 
Herald  and  Review  for  16 
years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  be- 
c  o  m  e  circula¬ 
tion  manager 
of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.) 

Gazette. 

Birks.  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Milli- 
kin  University, 
has  been  with 
the  Decatur 
newspapers 
since  192  5, 
serving  first  in  , 

the  classified 

advertising  department.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  formerly  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 

He  succeeds  to  the  post  at 
Cedar  Rapids  formerly  held  by 
Charles  Harmer,  retired  “dean” 
of  Midwest  circulation  man¬ 
agers. 

De  Luxe  Promotion 
SAN  FRANCISCO— De  luxe 
circulation  promotion  was  un¬ 
derway  again  here  when  car¬ 
loads  of  all-expense  travellers 
went  to  the  Santa  Anita  Handi¬ 
cap. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
reported  230  persons  qualifying, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  “more  than  200,”  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  separate  contests.  Ten 
subscriptions  qualified  contes¬ 
tants  for  special  train  travel, 
clubhouse  tickets  and  meals. 

Scholarships  in  L  A. 

THE  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express  has  announced 
establishment  of  annual  schol¬ 
arships  for  two  of  its  carriers 
who  will  be  selected  each  year 
on  the  basis  of  business  and 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  us 
^  give  you  prompt  servUce 
by  notifying  \u  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  If.  N.  Y. 

Smhteriptton  rat—  —  domatlU, 
$4JtOi  Cmtmim,  $4J0t  foratsm, 
$5jOO. 


One-Day  Suspension 

Kittanning.  Pa. — ^The  Doily 
Leader  Times  missed  its  reg. 
ular  edition  March  1.  It  was 
announced  in  the  previous 
day's  edition  that  the  shortage 
of  newsprint  forced  the  one- 
doy  suspension.  The  same 
issue  carried  o  notice  of  price 
increase  from  3c  to  5c. 

scholastic  excellence.  Each 
scholarship  will  be  sufficient  to 
see  the  winning  carriers  through 
a  four-year  term  at  college. 

Each  carrier  is  scored  on  s 
mathematical  basis  for  service, 
courtesy,  prompt  collections  and 
payments  of  bills,  and  for  get¬ 
ting  new  subscribers.  'This 
“score”  will  constitute  60%  of 
the  boy’s  rating  for  scholarship 
award.  The  other  40%  will  be 
based  on  certified  school  grades 
and  school  activities. 

The  scholarships  will  afford 
the  winners  $500  a  year  for 
four  years.  A  board  composed 
of  three  business  men  and  two 
school  authorities  will  pass  on 
qualifications  of  contestants. 

Increase  in  Haliiax 
Four  daily  newspapers  in  Hal¬ 
ifax,  Nova  Scotia,  have  an¬ 
nounced  paid-in-advance  sub¬ 
scription  rate  increases. 

The  Halifax  Chronicle  and  the 
Halifax  Herald^  morning  pap¬ 
ers,  are  increasing  their  yearly 
rates  from  $7  to  $9.  The  Halifax 
Daily  Star  and  the  Halifax  Mail, 
evening  papers,  are  increasing 
yearly  rates  from  $5  to  $8. 


r  Y 

Flyiag  m  the  copy,  byoMt,  iMa 
or  plate*  lava  dm*  and  aaouiy 
when  you  have  aoyihiag  w  print 
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teitrictioai  StmfUt  md  fritm 
.M  fafnail. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Inc, 

tofery  ftlsllsg  Spocloliif* 
2621  W.  S4rii  MtmI 
k  1—  Angel—  43»  CalU.  . 
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»  FIRST  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

\  Mark  of  a  progressive  management,  this  in- 

\  stallation  of  the  new  G-E  electronic  press- 

drive  system  at  THE  DALLAS  MORNING 
news  will  mean  greater  flexibility  and 
efficiency  in  the  press  room.  This  alert  news- 
X  paper  is  aware  of  the  outstanding  advantages 
\  inherent  in  this  unique  drive  system  that  uses 
\  ignitron  rectifier  tubes  to  supply  both  power 
s^'d  control  to  d-c  press  motors. 

ELECTRONICS  DOES  IT 

Industry’s  magic  word  has  a  new  meaning  in  the  press  room  as 
the  ignitron  rectifier  tube  converts  a-c  to  d-c  power  for  smooth 
operation  of  practically  any  press  combination  desired.  Electronics 
allows  practically  constant  high -operating  efficiency  down  to  half- 
geared  speed.  Motors  are  press-mounted,  and  because  there  are  no 
slow-motion  motors,  overrunning  clutches,  or  brakes,  SF>ecial  foun¬ 
dations  are  not  required,  there  is  more  space  in  the  press  or  reel 
room,  maintenance  is  simplified. 

In  the  control  room  metal -enclosed  cabinets  containing  the  elec¬ 
tronic  tubes,  feeder  breaker,  reactor,  and  magnetic  devices  are  so 
designed  that  they  make  a  modem  streamlined  load-center  unit. 
The  rectifier  operates  from  440-volt,  three-phase  power  supply, 
and  furnishes  adjustable  voltage  to  press-mounted  direct-current 
motors.  Operation  from  a  push-button  control  station  is  the  same 
as  for  other  G-E  drives.  However,  speed  changes  are  practically 
infinite  in  number. 

This  drive  system  is  suitable  for  most  large  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  rotogravure  presses.  If  you,  too,  are  planning  for  a  new  press, 
investigate  the  G-E  electronic  press  drive.  You’ll  get  better  all¬ 
round  press  performance  at  substantial  power  savings.  The  nearest 
G-E  office  will  gladly  give  you  more  information.  Apparatus  Dept., 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Typical  odjtttlaMa-voNapa  igai- 
lron-r«<tM«r  pawor  wnH  for  prinl- 
ifig-pratt  Mrvko. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


GE  Units  Reduce  Need 
For  ‘Empty  Gun’  Alibis 


By  Willican  Reed 

CORNER  any  press  photogra¬ 
pher  on  a  rainy  day  and  he'll 
tell  you  many  a  sad  tale  about 
pictures  he  “didn’t  get”  because 
his  flashgun  was  unloaded  at  the 
peak  of  the  action.  The  picture 
he  did  get  was  all  right,  he'll 
say,  but  if  he  had  only  saved  his 
flash  bulb  an  instant  longer  .  .  . 

The  unloaded  flashgun,  a  per¬ 
petual  hazard  for  lensmen,  will 
be  much  less  a  problem  when 
three  multiflash  units,  designed 
by  General  Electric  during  the 
war,  become  generally  available. 
Capable  of  reloading  flash  bulbs 
in  about  the  same  time  taken 
to  cock  the  shutter  or  transport 
the  film,  their  use  reduces  the 
possibility  of  missing  a  great 
shot  which  appears  just  after  a 
good  or  a  fair  shot  has  been 
made. 

One  of  the  devices  (see  cut) 
holds  six  midget  Photoflash 
lamps  located  radially  about  a 
pivot  behind  the  reflector.  After 
a  lamp  is  fired,  the  operating 
nandle  is  pulled  back  causing 
the  reflector  to  rotate  upward. 
This  allows  the  circular  lamp¬ 
holder  to  rotate  vertically  1/6 
turn  and  places  a  fresh  lamp  in 
firing  position.  The  handle  is 
then  returned  to  its  forward 
position,  which  rotates  the  re¬ 
flector  downward  over  the  new 
lamp,  and  the  unit  is  ready  for 
firing.  It  permits  the  shooting 
of  six  bulbs  in  rapid  succession. 

The  lampholder  is  permanent¬ 
ly  attached  to  this  unit,  but  the 
other  two  devices  consist  of 
magazines  which  may  be  re¬ 
placed  after  one  set  of  bulbs 
has  been  used.  One  of  them  has 
a  magazine  pivot  which  rotates 
horizontally  rather  than  ver¬ 
tically  as  does  the  one  described 
in  the  first  unit.  The  other  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rack-type  magazine 
which  move.s  vertically  through 
the  reflector  to  replace  the 
burned  out  bulbs.  Each  of  the 
latter  devices  holds  four  bulbs. 

Bleacher  Crash  Fix 

DON  BROEKING  and  Bob 

Schmidt,  two  college  students 
with  a  professional  sense  of  tim¬ 
ing,  made  a  pictorial  record  of 
the  Purdue  bleacher  collapse  a 
few  seconds  after  it  happened 
last  week,  and  then,  in  the  best 
deadline-beating  tradition,  proc¬ 
essed  their  photos  and  rushed 
them  to  the  press. 

Distributed  by  Acme,  the  pic¬ 
tures  show  the  confusion  in  a 
Purdue  University  gymnasium 
Just  after  an  all-wooden  stand, 
crowded  beyond  capacity, 
crashed  at  a  basketball  game. 
One  of  the  pictures,  taken  by 
Broeking,  was  made  20  seconds 
after  the  tragedy  which  killed 
two  and  injured  250. 

Broeking  developed  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  basement  of  his  fra¬ 
ternity  house  and  hurried  to 
Indianapolis,  where  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  transmitted  the 


picture  on  an  Acme  telephoto 
leased  line. 

Schmidt  made  six  pictures  on 
the  floor  of  the  building,  three 
with  flash  bulbs,  and  then  when 
these  were  used,  three  with  gym 
lighting.  Unable  to  obtain  an 
airplane  to  fly  the  pictures  to 
Chicago,  Schmidt  and  two  class¬ 
mates  drove  all  night  and  de¬ 
livered  them  to  Acme  in  time 
for  use  by  early  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  the  following  day. 

Glare-Remover 
TO  TAKE  the  glare  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  obtain  a  more  uni¬ 
form  etch  in  the  engravings,  the 
photoengraving  department  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  uses  a  warm  water- 
ink  solution  ( one  drop  of  India 
ink  to  a  small  glass  of  water)  to 
paint  over  white  collars  and 
high  spots  of  glossy  photos.  The 
artist  then  takes  a  cotton  sponge 
to  absorb  the  water,  leaving 
enough  sepia  solution  to  make 
the  glaring  white  areas  a  brown¬ 
ish  shade. 

Through  the  Lens 

C.  R.  WOODSUM  was  recently 
transferred  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  bureau  of  Acme  to 
the  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  office 

where  he  is  bu- 

reau  chief.  He 

formerly  m  a  n-  F  A 

aged  the  Nor-  I 

folk,  Va.,  bu-  Jlpifc 

reau.  .  .  .  Pat 

Candido,  one-  i 

time  staff  pho- 

tographer.  New 

News,  is  now 
operating  an  un- 
usual  photo  stu-  . 

dio  for  chil-  Woodsum 

dren's  pictures  in  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.  He  has  a  camera  installed 
in  a  screen  upon  which  ani¬ 
mated  cartoons  are  shown.  De¬ 
signed  by  Fairchild,  the  camera 
automatically  cocks  and  releases 
the  shutter  and  sets  off  the 
lights  at  the  press  of  a  button 
when  the  right  expression 
crosses  the  face  of  a  child  watch¬ 
ing  the  cartoons.  .  .  .  Roger 
Wrenn,  for  four  years  on  the 
staff  of  Yank  magazine,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  as  a 
staff  photographer.  ...  Joe  Ros¬ 
enthal.  who  snapped  the  his¬ 
toric  Iwo  Jima  flag-raising  pic¬ 
ture,  returned  to  Iwo  recently 
to  take  pictures  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  invasion.  He 
is  now  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  .  .  .  Jim  Mooney,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Central  Pacific  edi¬ 
tion,  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Louisville  Times, 
has  joined  the  photo  department 
of  the  Chattanooga  ( Tenn. ) 
News -Free  Press,  where  he 
worked  before  the  war. 


A  GE  Multi-flash  Unit 

Friend  of  the  Court 

JAMES  McGARIGLE,  Detroit 

Times  photographer,  helped 
the  court  to  judge  a  woman’s 
temper  recently — but  he  won't 
do  it  again  unless  the  court  first 
puts  the  woman  in  handcuffs 
and  straitjacket. 

While  a  40  year-old  Detroit 
matron  sat  listening  to  two  com¬ 
plaining  witnesses  tell  how  she 
allegedly  beat  them,  McGarigle 
moved  in  for  a  routine  shot.  As 
he  snapped  the  shutter,  the 
woman  flew  into  a  rage,  smashed 
his  camera  and  lacerated  his 
hand. 

The  case  continued  when  or¬ 
der  had  been  restored,  and  the 
defendant  was  convicted. 

“Your  attack  on  the  camera¬ 
man  was  tantamount  to  a  plea 
of  guilty,”  .she  was  told  by  the 
judge. 

Pre-wi  Asks  License 
For  Business  Messages 

Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  has  filed 
an  application  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
asking  authority  to  handle 
“Press  Administrative”  m  e  s  - 
sages. 

By  administrative,  it  referred 
to  messages  of  a  business  nature, 
which,  while  not  intended  for 
publication,  are  of  importance 
in  operating  the  business.  The 
company  said  it  anticipates 
$6,000  a  month  revenue  from 
this  service. 

■The  company  asked  the  FCC 
to  take  immediate  action  on  the 
application  because  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Conference. 


L252  Dailies 
Sell  for  Nickel 
ANPA  Reveals 

A  survey  just  completed  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reveals  that 
1.252  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  now  sell  at  five 
cents  a  copy.  In  1944  they 
numbered  974. 

Just  198  papers  jumped  into 
the  nickel  class  in  1946,  a  year 
in  which  709  out  of  I.IM  news¬ 
papers  replying  to  the  question¬ 
naire  increased  circulati(m 
prices  in  one  or  more  claad- 
fications.  No  loss  in  circula¬ 
tion  was  reported  by  87,  and  in¬ 
creases  were  noted  by  107,  one 
as  much  as  40%. 

One  Penny  Paper 

There’s  still  one  penny  paper 
in  the  U.  S. — the  Mechanicthvrg 
(O.)  Telegram,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  under  2,000.  The  ANPA 
list  covering  1,743  papers,  in¬ 
cluding  some  7c  and  10c  com¬ 
mercial  dailies,  shows  that  721 
have  the  5c  single  copy  price. 

Results  of  the  .survey  follow; 


Larsson  President 
Of  Mass.  Press  Assn. 

Boston,  Mass. — A.  Edwin  Lars- 
son,  Wellesley  Townsman,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Press  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Other  officers  are:  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  G.  Richard  Barnstead,  Jr., 
Stoneham  Independent,  and  Maj. 
John  E.  Roberts,  Hudson  News- 
Enterprise;  treasurer,  Walter  D. 
Allen,  Brookline  Chronicle;  sec¬ 
retary,  Herbert  S.  Austin,  Wel¬ 
lesley  Townsman:  director,  Cy¬ 
rus  M.  Dolbeare,  Wakefield 
Item;  and  historian,  C.  Nelson 
Bishop.  Reading  Chronicle. 
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'Economist'  Plan  Fails 

Washington — When  the  Econ¬ 
omist,  Britain’.s  business  weekly 
was  ordered  to  suspend  as  part 
of  the  fuel-saving  campaign. 
Whaley-Eaton  Corp.  obtaineo 
newsprint  and  offered  to  pu) 
out  the  issues  here.  But  tne 
British  Board  of  Trade  refused 
to  grant  an  import-licen^  for 
U.S.  -  printed  copiM. 

Eaton  publishes  worldwide 
newsletters. 
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The  Flying  Newsroom 
of  the 


off  for  las*!  fall’s  American  Lejjion  Convention  in  San 
Franiisco  in  the  Times’  "Newsboy”  are  (left  to  riplit) 
Congressman  ('harles  K.  McKenzie  of  Monroe,  l.a.:  Kililie 
Keflev,  the  "New»|ioy’s”  12.000-hour  [»ilot;  Bascom 
Timmons,  famous  newspajier  columnist  anil  Vl'ashington 
corres|ionilciit;  John  I).  Kwing,  President  and  Publisher 
of  the  Times  an  I  official  of  the  Legion;  and  John  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  managing  partner  of  radio  station  KTBS  of 
Shreieport. 


Shreveport  Times 


Kxffiiti\fs,  fililors,  {iliotiios  and  reporters  of  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  affiliated  enterprises  cover  the  South — and  then 
some — via  tlieir  own  "private  airline" — a  B<*echcraft  18 
Twin-Knoine  K.xeeutive  Transport.  It  is  a  busy  airplane,  run¬ 
ning  in  rejiular  service  ftir  the  Times,  the  News  Star-World 
at  Mtuiroe,  I.a.,  and  for  radio  stations  KWKH  at  Shreveport 
and  KTHS  in  Hot  Sfirings,  Ark. 

(Called  the  "Newsboy",  the  Times’  Beechcraft  accommodates 
up  to  seven  passengers  plus  plenty  of  luggage.  It  is  luxuri¬ 
ously  comfortable,  fgjuipped  for  round-the-clock,  round-the- 
year  service,  the  "Newsboy"  cruises  at  200  mph.  More  than 
800  of  these  famous  planes  are  in  use  by  .\merica’s  leading 
industri*‘s.  For  complete  information,  call  your  nearest 
Heechcralt  distributor  or  write  Bt'ech  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Wichita.  Kansas. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 


PROMOTION 


Media  Man  Writes 
Own  Promotion  Ticket 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

NEATEST  table-turning  trick  of 

the  year  is  the  one  pulled  last 
week  by  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee.  Instead  of  wracking  its 
promotional  brains  to  put  out 
a  market  data  folder  that  would 
have  everything  in  it  a  hard- 
boiled  media  man  would  want, 
it  got  a  hard-boiled  media  man 
to  put  out  the  market  data 
folder  himself. 

The  result,  as  you  can  im¬ 
agine,  is  a  nifty. 

Lowell  E.  Mainland,  media 
and  research  director  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  oflBce  in  San 
Francisco,  is  the  man  the  Bee 
snared.  His  folder,  a  four-pager, 
Is  simply  titled  “A  Space  Buyer 
Liooks  at  Modesto,  Calif."  The 
first  two  pages  are  Mr.  Main¬ 
land’s  report  of  what  he  saw 
when  he  looked.  The  other  two 
pages  contain  essential  facts 
and  figures. 

Factual  or  Promotional? 

What  he  saw  in  Modesto, 
frankly,  is  one  whale  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  story.  But  we  can  well 
imagine  what  the  typical  space 
buyer’s  reaction  to  it  would 
have  been  if  the  Bee  had  put 
it  out  over  no  other  signature 
’than  its  own. 

‘‘Promotional!’’  would  have 
been  the  snort.  ‘‘Just  plain  pro¬ 
motional!" 

But  over  Mr.  Mainland’s  sig¬ 
nature  the  promotional  becomes 
factual.  He  did  get  more  facts 
into  his  report  than  many  mar¬ 
ket  data  folders  pack.  The  pro¬ 
motional  slur  isn’t  wholly  un¬ 
deserved. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Mainland  would 
never  have  done  this  folder  if 
he  hadn’t  himself  happened  to 
visit  Modesto  and  be  impressed. 
Whether  the  visit  was  self- 
inspired,  or  whether  the  Bee 
got  him  to  come,  we  don’t  know. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
his  visit  taught  him  a  lot  he 
didn’t  know  or  realize  before. 

This  leads  to  an  obvious  con¬ 
clusion.  If  media  men  don’t 
get  out  into  the  field  themselves, 
it’s  part  of  your  promotional 
job  to  get  them  into  the  field. 
That’s  the  best  way  to  tell  them 
about  your  market — at  first  hand 
where  they  can  see  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Bradley  Riter,  public  relations 
editor  of  the  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers.  scores  high  with  this 
one.  It’s  a  trick  that  will  stand 
being  worked  again  and  again 
— and  one  well  worth  trying  to 
work,  too. 

Public  Service 

ONE  OF  the  great  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  its  publication  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  This,  as  you 
know  from  many  a  newspaper 
orator  and  promotional  man,  is 
truly  the  people’s  advertising. 

During  the  war,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  served  with  unique 
distinction.  Thus  far  into  the 
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peace,  it  continues  to  serve  with 
andiminished  importance.  Yet 
little  is  done,  promotionally,  to 
tell  the  world  the  really  big 
story  of  classified  advertising. 
That’s  why  we  welcome  a  folder 
just  in  from  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

It  is  a  simple  folder  whose 
cover  simulates  a  Journal  want 
ad  page.  ‘More  services  to 
more  people  than  ever  before,” 
it  says — noting  that  in  1946  the 
Journal  published  657.904  want 
ads,  greatest  number  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  More  folders  of  this  kind 
should  be  published.  Classified 
is  a  tremendous  story.  Tell  it. 

Data 

FROM  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

comes  an  excellent  market 
data  file  folder  that  should 
really  end  up  where  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  end  up — in  the  media 
man’s  desk  file.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  can  be  filed  either 
with  a  Milwaukee  tab  or  with 
a  Wisconsin  tab. 

With  the  folder  comes  the 
first  insert,  along  with  a  letter 
from  Advertising  Director  Benn 
Kay. 

This  first  folder  is  a  good  job 
of  placing  Wisconsin  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economic  picture  as  a 
state  of  such  diversified  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  as  to  enjoy  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  Other  folders 
are  to  follow,  all  adding  up,  in 
the  file,  to  the  complete  market 
story  of  Milwaukee  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

New  Product  News 

A  GOOD  promotional  idea  is 

worked  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  64-page  booklet 
titled  “New  Products  and  Serv¬ 
ices,”  which  describes  more  than 
850  items  put  on  the  market 
during  1946  by  some  627  firms. 
The  booklet  lists  names  and 
addresses  of  the  manufacturers 
along  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  items,  making  this  a  handy 
guide  to  the  news  in  industry. 


Apple  Publicity 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Creation 
of  a  State  Apple  Commission  to 
publicize  the  commercial  fruit 
crop  was  legally  authorized  Feb. 
26  by  Gov.  Clarence  W. 
Meadows. 


THE  RIGHT  PEOPLE 
SEE  IT 

when  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
Help  Wanted  Ad  notifies  them 
of  your  job  offer.  Contact 
capable  workers  easily  by 
placing  your  ad  now. 
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Achievement  Day 
A  DAY-LONG  program  honors 
the  35  women  from  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  whom  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Sunday  Journal  names  as 
women  of  achievement  each 
year.  The  women  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  weekly  feature 
stories  telling  of  outstanding 
contributions  to  homes,  com¬ 
munities  and  states.  The  work 
is  supervised  by  Editha  K.  Web¬ 
ster,  who  is  the  women’s  editor 
of  the  Journal-Tribune  Publi¬ 
cations. 


Teeners  Take  Over 
’THE  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star, 
Hempstead  Town.  L.  I.,  invites 
teen-age  groups  from  26  schools 
to  assist  in  publishing  the  week¬ 
ly  two-page  teen  section.  Each 
group  comes  the  morning  of  the 
day  before  publication  of  the 
feature.  The  students  write,  edit 
and  lay  out  the  pages,  under 
supervision  of  Betty  Sherman 
Paterson,  teen-age  editor.  The 
Review-Star  is  host  at  a  press- 
day  lunch. 

Tennis  and  Skiing 
A  SILVER  trophy  has  been 
put  up  by  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  as  a  perpetual 
award  to  the  combined  team  of 
three  men  and  three  women 
which  wins  the  annual  down¬ 
hill  and  slalom  race  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  district,  California  Ski  As¬ 
sociation.  .  .  .  The  Bee  has  also 
undertaken  to  sponsor  a  tennis 
tournament  for  boys  and  girls 
under  18  during  the  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  Bee  will  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  winners  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  finals  to  be  conducted 
in  June. 


Helping  Veterans 

A  SERIES  of  full-page  ads  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader  and  Record  has  been 
helpful  to  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  The  copy,  sponsored  by 
local  firms,  has  dealt  with  em¬ 
ployment  of  disabled  veterans, 
retention  ot  .service  insurance 
and  on-the-job  training.  The 
ads  have  featured  pictures  of 
local  veterans  working  at  peace¬ 
time  jobs  in  the  city. 


Illinois  Markets' 
First  Consumer 
Survey  Is  Out 

Chicago  —  A  breakdown  of 
consumer  preference  and  dealer 
distribution  of  products  bought 
by  3,500,000  Illinois  consumers 
outside  Cook  County  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  annual  IlH- 
nois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets’ 
Consumer  Analysis  released 
this  week. 

The  survey  marks  the  first 
statewide  cooperative  effort  to 
present  an  analysis  covering  45 
markets  represented  by  47  daily 
newspapers,  all  members  of  IIU. 
nois  Markets. 

Dividend  In  18  Vols. 

Paul  Gorham,  managing  dj. 
rector  of  Illinois  Markets,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  analyses  have 
been  divided  into  18  volumes, 
according  to  product  group  clas^ 
sifications.  In  addition,  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  are  being 
provided  the  participating  news¬ 
papers.  Total  cost  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  study  is  estimated  at 
$32,000 

Illinois  Markets  will  present 
highlights  of  this  first  state  study 
at  a  series  of  meetings  with 
newspaper  representatives  and 
agency  executives,  starting  the 
week  of  March  16  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Detroit  and  other 
major  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Illinois  consumer  an¬ 
alyses  was  conducted  by  Illinois 
Research  &  Survey,  Springfield 
Ill.,  with  information  secured 
during  July,  1946.  The  next 
study  will  be  started  in  April 
and  will  be  completed  by  Sep¬ 
tember,  according  to  present 
plans,  Gorham  stated. 

14,000  Interviews 

All  interviews  were  made  the 
same  week,  with  264  field  work¬ 
ers  making  a  total  of  nearly 
14.000  interviews  with  house¬ 
wives,  who  received  no  prem¬ 
iums  for  their  answers.  Each 
interview  took  approximately 
35  minutes  to  complete  the  72 
questions  asked  of  housewives. 
A  3%  sample  was  taken  in  cities 
of  50.000  and  over,  with  6  to  7% 
samples  taken  in  cities  and 
towns  under  50,000. 

Replies  to  each  basic  question 
are  tabulated  by  rental  groups 
under  a  zone  planning  system. 
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come. 


3  ay  hello  to  370  new  manufacturing  firms  which 
opened  up  in  New  England  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1946,  creating  more  than  12,500  new 
jobs. 

No  wonder  New  England  is  now  producing  more 
goods  and  services  than  at  any  other  time  in 
history — employing  30%  more  people  than  in 
1939. 


Compare  this  record  with  that  of  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  see  if  you  don’t  draw 
the  same  conclusion  that  we  do: 


That  New  England,  making  money,  spending 
money,  is  America’s  Number  One  market  for 
your  goods. 

And  this  rich,  rising  market  is  laid  open  to  you 
by  New  England’s  fine  newspapers,  with  their 
3,607,391  coverage  of  New  England’s  2,201,421 
occupied  dwellings. 


elithenm  NEW  ENGLAND 
through  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE— Banqor  Daily  Naws  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE-Concord  Monitsr-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santinal  (E).  Manchtrtar  Union  Laadar  (MAE). 
VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Banninqton  Bannar  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prast  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS — Athol  Dally  Naws  (E),  Bavarly  Timas 
(E),  Boston  Globa  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Raeord  A  Amarican  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advar- 
tisar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard>Timas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar* 
hill  Gaiatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (MAE),  Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams 
Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gaiatta 
(MAE),  Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas  (E),  Wast  Warwick  Pawtuckat  Vallay  Dally  Timas  (E),  PrevI* 
dania  Bullatin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Post  (S),  Bridga- 
port  Post-Talagram  (MAE),  Danbury  Naws>Timas  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Marldan  Journal 
(E),  Marldan  Raeord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin 
and  Raeord  (MAE),  Watarbury  Rapubilean  A  Amarican  (MAE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  (EAS). 


RADIO 


Air  News  Is  Different, 
Ted’  Church  Advises 

By  lerry  Walker 


ONE  PLACE  where  all  busi¬ 
ness  isn't  local  is  the  news¬ 
room  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  in  New 
York  pity. 

The  round- 
the-clock  staff 
of  10  writers,  6 
editors  and  12 
broadcas  ters 
doesn’t  try  to 
radio-ize  the  lat¬ 
est  antics  of  Po¬ 
lice  Court  Ma¬ 
mie,  this  noon’s 
speech  at  the 
Rotary  Club,  or 
the  newest  color 
Farmer  Brown 
has  smeared  on  ...o  ,^,0.11. 

"We  just  don’t  give  listeners 
anything  like  the  front  page  of 
their  hometown  newspaper,” 
Wells  ( Ted )  Church  declared. 
(He  took  Paul  White’s  place  as 
director  of  news  broadcasts  for 
CBS  last  October. 

'Domestic*  Is  Washington 
"It’s  true  that  radio  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  coverage  of  domestic 
news,”  he  went  on,  “but  when 
you  speak  of  ‘domestic’  around 
here  it’s  mostly  news  from  Wash 
ington.  and  that’s  largely  inter¬ 
national.” 

( P.  S. — The  CBS  bureau  in 
Washington  has  one  editor,  two 
writers  and  10  broadcasters). 

News — so  perishable  AND  so 
profitable — is  a  big  part  of 
radio’s  diet  and  Ted  Church, 
who  used  to  be  a  newspaperman 
himself,  devotes  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  menu.  There  are  four 
main  courses:  straight  news, 
analysis,  documentary  and  spe¬ 
cial  report. 

Under  his  supervision,  some 
interesting  experiments  with 
local  news  have  been  made  on 
WCBS,  the  New  York  key  sta¬ 
tion.  They  have  determined  how 
far  down  the  scale  of  coverage 
a  radio  newscast  can  go  and 
stiU  hold  listeners. 


Radio's  Worries 
Shown  In  Survey 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — "Over¬ 
commercialism”  and  fear  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  which  may 
lead  to  government  ownership 
of  radio  were  two  important 
questions  raised  by  radio  sta¬ 
tion  managers  replying  to  a 
questionnaire  concerning  radio 
public  relations. 

These  facts  were  emphasized 
by  Joseph  W.  Hicks,  Chicago 
public  relations  counsel,  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  public  relations 
panel  of  the  annual  Radio  Con- 
i  ference  here  this  week  at  the 
'1  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Hicks  pointed  out  that  the 
if  necessity  of  preserving  freedom 
'  of  enterprise  for  radio  seems  to 
be  worrying  a  lot  of  people. 
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“It  isn’t  very  far,”  Church 
confessed,  by  way  of  advice  to 
local  stations.  Subjects  have  to 
be  treated  rather  generally, 
more  in  highspot  fashion. 

“There  just  isn’t  any  room,” 
he  added,  “for  the  many  little 
items  that  make  up  a  front 
page.” 

'Bob  Trout's  Newsroom' 

A  dozen  teletype  machines 
jotted  copy  from  the  press  as¬ 
sociations,  CBS  correspondents, 
and  news  staffs  of  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  as  Church  surveyed  the 
scene  in  the  newsroom,  much 
quieter  now  than  during  the 
war.  “No  one  runs  around  shout¬ 
ing  any  more,”  commented  a  re¬ 
ceptionist. 

Signs  proclaim  “Bob  Trout's 
Newsroom”  and  Church’s  ser¬ 
ious  advice  to  news  staffs  of 
local  stations  is  to  listen  closely 
while  Trout  spouts,  for  Bob  has 
mastered  the  knack  that  makes 
a  newscast  different  from  a  New 
York  Times  lead. 

In  the  newspaper  today  it’s 
readability  that  editors  strive 
for:  on  the  air.  Church  says,  it’s 
list^’vabilitv.  Listen: 

“The  USS  Lexington,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  official  announcement 
todav  bv  the  Navy  Department 
in  Washington,  sunk  off  the  is¬ 
land  of  Guam  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.” — It  might  appear  that 
way  in  a  written  report.  On  the 
air.  it’s  better  to  give  it: 

“The  Naw  Deoartment  said 
todav  that  the  Aircraft  Carrier 
Lexington  sunk  in  the  Pacific 
near  Guam.” 

The  newscast  writer.  Church 
insists,  must  consider  the  mental 
image  he  is  creating:  how  to 
keep  it  clear  for  the  listeners: 
and  how  to  keep  down  those 
phone  calls  which  used  to  plague 
every  radio  newsroom — and  city 
desk! — when  long-winded  sen¬ 
tences  written  for  reading  and 
not  hearing  were  read  on  the 
air. 

Everything  Is  Rewritten 

“None  of  the  stuff  we  get  off 
the  wires  goes  on  the  air  as  it’s 
written,”  Church  said.  ‘Every  bit 
of  it  is  rewritten.  .  .even  that 
which  comes  off  the  processed 
radio  news  wires.  In  radio  we 
are  much  more  careful  about 
what’s  said  than  many  news¬ 
papers  are  in  what  they  print.” 

The  CBS  style  of  news  writ¬ 
ing  is  so  individualistic  that  ex¬ 
newspapermen  can’t  always 
adapt  themselves  to  it.  Several 
members  of  the  writing  staff 
never  worked  on  a  newspaper. 

In  training  men  for  the  job. 
Church  is  able  to  draw  upon  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  fields  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He’s  a  Michigander,  45, 
who  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  Cleveland 
News,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  News-Bee,  the  old 
Chicago  Journal,  Youngstown 
(O.)  Telegram,  and  New  York 


and  Washington  bureaus  of 
United  Press. 

After  a  spell  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  capital  service. 
Church  Joined  CBS  as  a  public¬ 
ity  director;  branched  out  to 
programming,  and  then  became 
a  radio  adviser  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  and 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  He 
came  back  to  the  CBS  fold  in 
1945  as  assistant  to  Paul  White. 

While  pushing  hard  for  do¬ 
mestic  coverage  and  encouraging 
local  affiliates  to  develop  their 
own  news  staffs — “they’re  doing 
it  by  leaps  and  bounds,”  he  said 
— Church  takes  pride  in  his 
worldwide  system  of  reporting, 
with  men  in  half  a  dozen  key 
capitals,  augmented  by  stringers. 

These  stringers,  he  explained, 
are  nearly  all  local  newsmen  in 
their  countries.  CBS  gets  them 
on  the  air  occasionally  and  only 
has  to  pay  them  per  broadcast. 

He  was  “in”  on  the  plans  back 
in  the  ’30s  when  radio  newsmen 
talked  about  their  own  news¬ 
gathering  agency,  but  that  idea 
no  longer  prevails.  Church  re¬ 
marked.  The  principal  aim  now 
is  to  get  enough  newshounds 
who  have  not  only  a  nose  for 
news  but  a  good  pair  of  eyes, 
pleasing  voice  and  ready  syntax. 

“The  toughest  job  any  radio 
newsman  has  today.”  he  opined, 
“is  covering  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  a  tour  of 
Mexico.” 

■ 

New  Ad  Service 
Started  by  Mannion 

San  Francisco  —  Advertising 
production  service,  a  new  type 
of  business,  has  been  inaug¬ 
urated  here  by  Joseph  F.  Man¬ 
nion,  formerly  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Mannion  Production  Service 
Co.  will  act  as  intermediary 
between  buyer  and  supplier  of 
printing  and  will  collect  its 
fee  from  the  supplier  in  servic¬ 
ing  the  production  of  advertise¬ 
ments  and  printed  matter,  Mr. 
Mannion  said.  The  new  service 
will  not  be  affiliated  with  the 
printing  trades  and  will  take 
bids  on  behalf  of  buyers. 

■ 

Hearst  Overpays  Tax 

Washington  —  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  made  an  over¬ 
payment  of  $70,121  on  his  1946 
income  tax.  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


Readers  Enjoy 
Fun  and  Furore 
Of  Feature  Poll 

Waco,  Tex. — The  Waco  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald  qar- 
ried  the  problem  of  what  fea¬ 
tures  to  drop,  which  to  get  as 
reolacements,  to  its  readers  with 
a  ballot  survey  in  which  more 
than  5.000  participated. 

“Mickey  Finn”  and  “Joe  Pa- 
looka”  were  the  leaders.  The 
radio  dial  and  the  weather  re¬ 
port  took  first  place  among  mis¬ 
cellaneous  feature.  The  World 
Today  and  The  Nation  Today 
tonped  editorial  features  in  the 
Times  Herald,  the  editorials  and 
Washington  column  in  the 
News-Tribune,  and  William  L. 
Shirer  and  Philip  Wylie  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune-Herald. 

The  survey  was  a  running 
contest  supported  by  stories — 
and  no  holds  barred.  “Alley 
Oop,”  for  Instance,  forged  from 
seventh  to  second  place  in  the 
final  week  after  Oop’s  creator, 
V.  T.  Hamlin,  drew  a  cartoon 
especially  for  the  Times-Herald. 

By  creating  a  feeling  of  ri¬ 
valry  the  newspapers  stirred  up 
interest  in  their  features. 

The  survey  was  announced  in 
January.  Ballots  were  sent  out 
by  carrier  boys,  mailed  to  rural 
subscribers  and  printed  in  the 
newspapers.  Readers  were 
asked  to  examine  the  ballot  list 
of  features,  cross  out  the  ones 
they  liked  least  and  write  in 
features  or  suggestions  which 
would  guide  the  newspapers  in 
making  changes. 

Voters  signed  their  names, 
and  the  newspapers  used  them 
in  reporting  suggestions.  Bowl¬ 
ers  formed  practically  a  lobby 
for  more  bowling  news  at  one 
stage  of  the  contest.  Whether  or 
not  to  tar  and  feather  Jay 
Franklin  became  a  hot  issue. 
Pearson  or  Winchell  got  excit¬ 
ing  partisanship  as  readers  de¬ 
manded  one  or  the  other. 

Among  the  reader  suggestions 
produced  by  the  survey  were: 
a  garden  planting  calendar, 
elimination  of  jumps,  editorials 
on  local  subjects,  enlarging  of 
radio  ( and  lots  of  other )  pages 
and  getting  a  proof  reader. 
Many  readers  said  they  liked 
the  newspapers  “just  as  they 
are.” 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Collins  FM 


assures  you  of 

CONTINUED 

low  cost  operation 


FEWER  COMPONENTS  .  .  .  Collins  FM  transmit¬ 
ters  are  designed  for  the  greatest  possible  economy 
consistent  with  high  performance  and  relia¬ 
bility.  Each  stage  performs  its  function  com¬ 
pletely  and  efficiently;  thus  the  equipment  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  components.  That’s  why 
there  are  only  26  tubes  in  the  three  kilowatt  733 A, 
and  only  10  tube  types.  Excluding  power  supply 
circuits,  9  of  the  16  tubes  used  are  of  the  receiving 


type.  All  tubes  are  operated  well  within  their  power  ratings. 
The  transmitting  frequency  is  controlled  directly  by  a  quartz 
crystal,  and  no  conversion  or  reference  mechanisms  are 


HIGHER  QUALITY  .  .  .  The  superior  quality  apparent  in  the 


733A  contributes  to  its  impressive,  substantial  appearance. 


Conservatively  operated  heavy  duty  components — the  prin 


cipal  fact  in  safety  factor — insure  continuous  operation.  Quiet 


forced-air  cooling  removes  heat  from  the  cabinets.  Sealed 


metal  case  capacitors,  chokes,  and  transformers,  together  with 


rugged  switches,  sturdy  relays  and  other  circuit  components, 


provide  added  reliability. 

CONTINUED  ECONOMY  ...  In  the  733A  you  get  continued 
economy — through  exact  engineering  a  low  initial  cost — 
through  efficient  performance  and  dependability  free  from 
expensive  “dead  air,”  a  profit-making  low  cost  operation.  See 
the  Collins  FM  transmitters  at  your  earliest  opportunity.  Let 
us  send  you  an  illustrated  bulletin  describing  the  733A.  We 
can  supply  your  entire  station  requirements. 


FOR  THI  BIST  IN  FM,  IT’S... 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

1 1  Watt  Band  Straat,  Naw  Yark  18,  N.  Y.  458  South  Spring  Straat,  Lot  Angalat  19,  ColHomki 
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Journalism 
Accrediting  JoIl- 


Mott  to  Advise 
Qn  Jap  Education 


Is  Under  Way 


Columbia,  Mo. — The  task  of 
examining  and  accrediting 
schools  of  journalism  is  well  un¬ 
der  way. 

The  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Journalism,  the  body 
under  which  the  Job  is  being 
undertaken,  reported  this  week 
throueh  its  Accrediting  Commit¬ 
tee  that  fact-finding  question¬ 
naires  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  many  chairmen  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads. 

Both  Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon, 
Ohio  State  University,  Accred¬ 
iting  Committee  chairman,  and 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  North¬ 
western  University,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Council,  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  accrediting  facil¬ 
ities  are  available  to  any  school 
now  offering  a  professional  ma¬ 
jor  in  journalism. 

Schools  Contactod 

“We  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
tact  all  schools  known  to  us  to 
be  offering  a  professional  major 
in  journalism.”  Dr.  Luxon  said. 
‘But  our  best  available  list  of 
these  schools  was  compiled  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  many  changes 
in  journalism  curricula  have 
been  made  since  that  time.  Any 
school  now  offering  a  profes¬ 
sional  major  in  journalism  may 
call  for  an  appraisal  of  its  in¬ 
structional  resources  without  ob¬ 
ligation  on  its  part. 

“The  appraisal  will  be  made 
by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
which  requests  data  as  to  a 
school's  budget,  facilities,  stu¬ 
dents,  curricula,  faculty  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  press  and  radio.  Em¬ 
ployers  of  recent  graduates  will 
be  asked  to  check  appraisal 
scales  which  reflect  a  school’s 
effectiveness  in  training  for 
journalism. 

“If  the  committee  believes 
that  reasonable  quantitative  re¬ 
sources  for  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  are  available,  the  school 
will  be  notified  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  a  visitation  by 
the  Accrediting  Committee  or 
its  representatives.  At  the  time 
the  visitation  date  is  set  the 
school  will  be  asked  to  pay  a 
$100  visitation  fee.” 

One  personnel  change  has 
been  made  in  the  Accrediting 
Committee  since  it  began  its 
work  last  spring.  John  Stempel, 
Indiana  University,  supplants 
Paul  J.  Thompson,  University  of 
Texas,  whose  term  expired  in 
January. 


Columbia,  Mo. — Dean  F.  L. 
Mott,  of  the  Schoul  uf  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Missouri,  has 
been  granted  a  60-day  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  Japan  to  ad¬ 
vise  members  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  staff  and  newspaper 
leaders  in  that  country  concern¬ 
ing  education  for  journalism. 

Prof.  E.  K.  Johnston  will  serve 
as  acting  dean  during  Dr.  Mott’s 
absence. 


Jurors  Blame 
Reporters  for 
Raid  Failure 


New  Brunswick.  N.  J. — Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  aiding  law  en¬ 
forcement  should  be  the  first 
consideration  of  the  press,  with 
the  news  story  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  according  to  a  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  Grand  Jury  con¬ 
ducting  an  inquiry  into  gamb¬ 
ling. 

In  a  presentment  handed  up 
to  Common  Pleas  Judge  Charles 
M.  Morris,  the  Grand  Jury  took 
the  Newark  Evening  News  to 
task  for  an  expose  of  gambling 
conditions  here.  When  the  places 
were  raided  in  the  wake  of  the 
stories,  they  were  found  to  be 
empty. 

Paper  Admits  It 

Although  the  presentment  did 
not  specifically  name  the  News, 
that  paper  publicly  accepted  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  publication 
inferred. 

"Some  type  of  newspaper  en¬ 
terprise  can  hinder,  rather  than 
promote,  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,”  the  presentment  said.  We 
feel  strongly  that  it  was  news¬ 
paper  activity,  conducted  openly 
at  the  scene,  preceding  the  raid 
on  the  gambling  house,  that  was 
responsible  for  no  gambling  in 
progress  when  the  raid  was 
made  on  the  place.” 

The  News  comments: 

“The  jury  takes  the  position 
that  the  activities  of  Newark 
News  reporters  and  photograph¬ 
ers  warned  the  operators,  who 
escaped.  That  is  not  the  main 
question.  This  house  had  been 
operated  for  a  very  long  time. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  News 
mentioned  it  in  a  story  on  gamb¬ 
ling.” 


Ne'wsmen  in  London 
Hate  Quitting  Time 

In  England  these  days,  news¬ 
papermen  hate  to  find  quitting 
time  creeping  up  on  them.  Why 
leave  a  nice,  warm,  cheerful  city 
room  for  a  bleak  flat? 

It’s  all  because  of  the  coal 
crisis,  Robert  S.  Musel,  feature 
■  writer  for  the  London  bureau  of 
't  United  Press,  said  this  week 
while  in  New  York  for  a  visit, 

“A  city  room  is  about  the  only 
place  in  London  a  newsman  can 
get  his  fingers  warm  enough  to 
I  type,”  Musel  grinned. 


Inquiry  Closes  Lottery 
NEWARK,  N.  J.— Disclosures  by 

the  Newark  News  of  a  five- 
state  lottery  paying  $15,000  in 
prizes  monthly  led  to  shutting 
down  of  the  lottery  and  earned 
commendation  from  American 
Legion  ofiBcials. 

Closing  of  the  lottery  was  re¬ 
ported  five  days  after  the  News 
ran  fts  first  disclosures.  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  lottery  were  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  but  principal 
operations  were  in  New  Jersey. 

The  News  sent  Warren  H. 
Kennet,  News  staffer,  to  lottery 
headquarters  where  he  posed  as 
a  job  seeker. 


WALTER  WHITER 


A  NEW  VOICE  FROM  TEXAS 


JJERE  is  a  story  out  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  which  demon¬ 
strates  that  substantial  and  thoughtful  Texans  are  moving 
further  and  further  away  from  the  political  and  racial  theories 
of  men  like  "Pappy”  O’Daniels.  As  in  Georgia  where  decent 
^ - citizens  of  that  state,  white 


—  and  Negro,  have  risen  up 
in  arms  against  the  buf¬ 
foonery  and  native  Fascism 
of  the  Talmadges,  so  are 
young  Texans,  particularly 
those  who  saw  service  over¬ 
seas  during  the  late  war, 
breaking  away  from  the  old 
order. 

The  Corpus  Christi 
Caller -Times  of  February 
11th  reports  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
mcrce  which  unanimously 
voted  to  initiate  immedi¬ 
ately  a  state-wide  campaign  to  get  the  Texas  legislature  to  out¬ 
law  the  poll  tax.  Bob  Archer,  president  of  the  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber,  announced  that  within  the  next  48  hours,  the  Corpus 
Christi  Chamber  would  get  in  contact  with  the  115  other 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Texas  to  enlist  their  aid  in 
the  campaign.  This  action  of  the  Corpus  Christi  body  followed 
a  secret  poll  taken  at  a  recent  meeting  which  indicated  that 
sentiment  in  the  Junior  Chamber’s  membership  was  better 
than  4  to  1  against  the  poll  tax. 

The  resolution  which  was  adopted  without  dissenting  vote 
faced  soberly  and  intelligently  the  harmful  situation  which  had 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  requirement  that  citizens  pay  for 
the  right  to  vote.  Each  of  the  arguments  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  proponents  of  a  poll  tax  was  tersely  and  un¬ 
equivocally  answered.  Equally  significant  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  reference  to  race.  Instead,  the  poll  tax  was  op¬ 
posed  because  it  harms  not  only  Negroes  and  poor  whites,  but 
all  Texans.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  senior  Chamber  of  Commerce  may 
learn  from  its  younger  namesake  and  set  about  correcting 
evils  in  our  democratic  system  instead  of  blaming  all  our  mis¬ 
fortunes  on  “Communists.”  In  both  the  European  and  the 
Pacific  Theatres  of  Operation  it  was  my  privilege  as  a  war 
correspondent  to  talk  with  hundreds  of  American  soldiers, 
many  of  them  from  the  deep  South.  Virtually  all  of  them  were 
concerned  one  way  or  another  with  the  problem  of  race  in  the 
United  States,  Some  of  them  were  eager  to  do  something 
about  the  question  of  returning  home.  Quhe  frequently  I 
was  depressed  by  the  fear  that,  having  returned  home,  many 
of  these  men  in  time  would  lose  their  enthusiasm  and  revert 
to  the  racial  patterns  of  their  home  towns. 

But  one  of  the  really  hopeful  signs  of  an  otherwise  dark 
period  is  to  be  found  in  courageous  action  like  that  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Texas  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Maybe 
we  will  find  a  solution  to  the  hatreds  which  are  being  indus¬ 
triously  spread  between  races,  classes  and  creeds  in  the  United 
States  through  the  courage  and  vision  of  young  men  like  these. 
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time  staff  members — Editor  Mar-  Sj,  Lawrenc©  Con3>  reorganized  its  corporate 

cia  Masters  who  selects  material  „  .  ..  structure  from  the  period  of 

and  assigns  stories  and  pictures  Ileorganization  OOU^Ht  prewar  diflBculties.”  The  Com- 
to  free-lancers,  and  Associate  Montreal — Reorganization  of  mittee  asserts  it  represents  no 
Editor  Gordon  Nixon  who  edits  the  St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Ltd.,  special  group  but  warns  it  will 
and  processes  the  magazine  in  and  subsidiaries  is  sought  by  oppose  “any  schenies  auned  at 
cooperation  with  the  Sunday  art  the  Shareholders  Representative  speculative  promotion.” 
department  and  composing  room.  Committee  formed  here.  The  corporation’s  common 

Miss  Masters  is  the  daughter  of  Rated  as  one  of  the  largest  stock  has  risen  recently  from  4 
Edgar  Lee  Masters.  units  of  Canada’s  pulp  and  paper  to  13V4. 

■  industry,  the  St.  Lawrence  Corp.  ■ 

12-Page  Color  Section  Miiu^co  ,  1!ake"st'^ John  Power  Bill  Hits  Liquor  Ads. 

’The  Lovett  grocery  chain  used  and  Paper  Co.  and  Brompton  Atlanta,  Ga. — Senators  Cars- 
a  12-page  section  in  color  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  well  and  Darby  have  introduced 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  According  to  the  Committee,  in  the  Georgia  Senate  a  bill  to 
in  connection  with  its  28th  anni-  the  corporation  “is  the  only  prohibit  liquor  advertising  of 
versary.  large  unit  of  the  industry  which  any  sort  in  Georgia. 


In  line  with  the  Times  policy 
to  give  representation  to  as 
many  advertisers  as  possible 
within  space  limitations,  many 
issues  carry  more  than  150  sep¬ 
arate  accounts. 

The  magazine  features  outdoor 
living  and  gardening,  with  the 
result  that  the  volume  of  horti¬ 
cultural  advertising  the  year 
around  is  large. 

Editorial  content  of  an  issue 
features  pictures,  floor  plans  and 
descriptive  articles  on  two  Cal¬ 
ifornia  homes,  with  two  color 
pictures  on  an  inside  page  and 
the  color  cover  usually  tied  in 
with  one  house. 

Regular  signed  features  by 
outside  writers  include  Antiques 
(Alice  R.  Rollins),  Etiquette  for 
Teensters  (Kitte  Turmell),  The 
Pet  Show  (Bert  Heath),  a  gar¬ 
dening  article  by  Justin  Scharff, 
and  Construction  Primer  (by 
Florence  Schmidt).  The  latter, 
outlining  new  and  basic  points  of 
house  building,  recently  pulled 
3,000  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  one  column. 

Two  garden  section  features 
are  Garden  Job  This  Week  ( in¬ 
formation  on  seasonal  chores 
such  as  planting,  trimming  and 
fertilizing)  and  Garden  Doctor 
(expert  answers  to  reader  ques¬ 
tions). 

'^ree  columns  go  to  a  recipe 
article  and  two  or  three  pictures 
prepared  dishes,  conducted  on 
alternate  weeks  by  Marian  Man¬ 
ners  and  Anita  Bennett  of  the 
Times  home  economics  staff. 

Two  regular  short  illustrated 
articles  are  Try  This  ( usually  a 
home  decoration  hint)  and  Idea 
for  Home  ( letter  from  a  reader 
telling  how  some  home  problem 
^  solved  and  with  a  sketch 
tiy  a  staff  artist). 

The  magazine  has  two  full 
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To  the  operator's  fingers,  all  Intertype  keyboards  are 
alike.  There's  no  need  to  get  the  "feel"  of  another  key¬ 
board.  The  touch  is  uniform  and  effortless . . .  the  response 
swift  and  accurate.  €I  How  does  Intertype  do  it?  Maga¬ 
zines  are  equipped  with  simple  two-piece  escapements. 
Keyboard  cam  yokes  are  free-pivoted.  Built-in  springs 
in  the  key  rods  take  up  overmotion  and  slack.  C  These 
refinements  are  typical  of  Intertype's  progressive  engi¬ 
neering  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  composing 
room  practice.  C  For  advancements  in  typesetting- 
today  and  tomorrow— Z.ook  fo  Progress/Ve  Inferfype 
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Brooklyn  2,  Now  York 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Equipment  Review  Section 


An  Imposing  Building  for  Honolulu 


IHE  illustration  (at  right) 
shows  the  new  plant  for  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  designs 
for  which  are  being  completed 
by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 

Inc  It  is  proposed  to  build  the 
structure  as  soon  as  building 
Mnditions  on  the  Islands  be¬ 
come  favorable. 

The  building  is  approximately 
100  X  250  ,ft.,  three  stories  and 
basement,  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  beam  and  girder  construc¬ 
tion,  designed  for  a  future  fourth 
door.  Column  spacing  is  20  ft. 
lengthwise  and  24  ft.  crosswise 
of  the  building. 

1,000'Ton  Paper  Storage 
Principal  basement  facilities 
are  over  1.000  tons  of  newsprint 
storage,  delivered  by  lowerator 
from  truck  unloading  dock,  high 
tension  switchboard  and  trans¬ 
formers.  low  tension  plant  dis¬ 
tribution  board,  press  control 
switchboard,  reel  room  for 
press,  ink  room  and  plant  main- 
‘.enance  room. 

The  ground  floor  area  pro¬ 
vides  a  public  lobby  serving  the 
business  department,  4,100  sq. 
ft,  with  counter  and  cashier’s 
cage  on  the  left. 

The  right-hand  portion  of  the 

ground  floor  contains  the  com-  vator  on  the  mechanical  end.  the  Star-Bulletin's  unique  posi- 

posing  room  of  over  6,000  sq.  ft..  Being  in  a  Sub  tropical  cli-  tion  as  the  final  gatherer  of  the 
with  the  stereotype  foundry,  mate,  no  heating  plant  is  need-  world’s  new.s  for  the  day,  being 
1,000  sq.  ft.,  immediately  adjoin-  ed.  'The  building  will  be  fully  close  to  the  International  date- 
ing,  and  abutting  the  press  air  conditioned,  with  automatic  line. 

loom.  temperature  and  humidity  con-  The  main  entrance  will  be  a 

The  first  press  installation  trol.  two-story  30-ft.  high  vestibule, 

will  be  seven  Hoe  units  with  a  The  building  will  be  out-  five  steps  above  sidewalk  level, 
double  folder  and  upper  form-  standing  architecturally.  Claude  with  walls  of  light  grey-green 
ers,  ordered  before  the  war.  Albon  Stiehl.  practicing  on  the  ceramic  veneer  with  terra  cotta 
The  ultimate  installation  will  be  mainland  and  in  the  Hawaiian  insert  panels.  ’These  panels  are 
12  units  and  two  double  folders.  Islands,  is  the  architect  for  the  t  '  .  '  '  .  . 

press  room  adjoins  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  repre- 
3Mil  room,  3,000  sq.  ft.,  which  public  space  and  the  executive  senting  the  three  dominant  ele- 
with  newsboys’  room  and  85-ft.  offices,  associated  with  Lock-  ments  of  the  Hawaiian  land- 
long  loading  platform  occupies  wood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc.  scape:  waves,  mountains 
'he  entire  right-hand  end  of  the  Due  to  the  prominence  of  the  clouds.  Also  planned  is  a  large 
plant  abutting  the  private  truck-  publishing  company,  a  treat-  glass  mural  map  Illuminati 
ing  area  on  the  plant  property,  ment  above  the  esthetic  level  of  from  behind,  showing  the  Ha- 
Circulation  staff,  manager,  as-  a  commercial  building,  and  one  waiian  Islands  group, 
distant  manager,  district  mana-  expressing  the  beauty  and  trop-  Controlled  Light 

ger,  supervisor  and  carrier  ical  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  „  i  ,  t.  *  **  j 

rooms  adjoin  the  mailing  room.  Islands  has  been  obtained.  has  to  contend  with 

I  L  B  JAB  Thp  hiiildinff  will  hp  fanpH  ^^e  problem  of  brilliant  sun- 

Ink  Fumped  to  Fret,  with  ceramic  ®  v^eer  in  fire  ”ght  and  a  constantly  warm 

Ink,  being  unavailable  by  colors-  mottled  off-white  mot-  climate,  so  one  of  the  most  im- 
tank  truck  delivery,  is  received  ,i-j  '  arppn  huff  vrppnich  portant  elements  in  the  exterior  Phtladelphta  —  Two  mechan- 
in  drums  which  are  stored  on  hiapv  nnH  Hull  mat  hia^ir  design  is  the  system  of  con-  ical  department  employes  of  the 

>  covered  unloading  platform,  ’  trolled  light  on  the  S.W.  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  lost  their 

emptied  as  needed  into  a  barrel  Decorative  Features  N.W.  facades.  This  is  accom-  lives  in  the  recent  snow  storm, 

drainer  on  it  which  is  piped  to  The  plant  being  on  a  promi-  plLshed  by  the  use  of  vertical  In  each  case  the  man  fell  dead 
a  1,500-gallon  conical  bottom  nent  street  corner,  particular  aluminum  fins  approximately  as  he  approached  the  Inquirer 
tank  in  the  basement  ink  room,  emphasis  has  been  given  here.  4  ft.  deep,  to  cut  off  the  west-  building,  death  being  attributed 
It  is  pumped  thence  in  a  re-  It  is  designed  as  a  concave  quar-  erly  light,  and  more  particularly  to  heart  attacks  due  to  over- 
circulating  system  to  the  press,  ter  circle  of  16  ft.  radius,  on  by  the  use  between  the  fins  of  exertion  while  fighting  their 
The  principal  occupancy  of  which  is  constructed  a  30-ft.  exterior  Venetian  blinds  of  way  to  work  through  snow- 
second  floor  is  executive,  high  mural  design  in  terra  cotta  aluminum  about  2  by  4  ft.  in  drifts. 

Mvertising.  editorial  offices  with  illustrating  Hawaii  as  the  meet-  area,  the  angle  of  which  is  ad-  Carroll  F.  Lucas,  44,  a  photo- 
wrary  and  morgue,  photo-  ing  place  of  the  Pacific  races.  Be-  justable  from  inside  the  plant,  engraver,  collapsed  on  the  icy 
Piphic  department,  photo  stu-  fore  this  mural  stands  a  ceramic  The  blinds  are  18  in.  in  front  pavement.  Reginald  B.  Fisher, 
<llo.  photo  engraving  and  AP  globe,  approximately  7  ft.  6  in.  of  the  windows,  permitting  free  46,  of  Mantua,  N.  J.,  an  assistant 
•od  U.P.  Bureau  ofifices.  in  diameter,  dramatizing  the  circulation  of  air  across  the  foreman  of  the  stereotype  de- 

The  third  floor  provides  a  thought  that  when  Hawaii  and  glass.  ’The  blinds  cut  off  direct  partment,  also  perished  in  the 

ineeting  room  of  3,000  sq.  ft.  the  Pacific  are  in  sunlight,  it  is  sunlight  and  reflect  the  solar  street. 
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By  David  Elwell 

Vicepresidant,  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc. 

and  lunch  room  of  2,000  sq.  ft.,  already  night  on  the  other  side 
with  kitchen.  All  of  them  open  of  the  world, 
out  onto  a  surrounding  roof  Due  to  the  orientation  of  the 
deck.  building,  this  is  achieved  by  the 

A  passenger  elevator  provides  natural  movement  of  the  sun- 
transportation  on  the  office  end  light  and  shadow,  and  the  pass- 
of  the  plant,  and  a  freight  ele-  erby  is  made  visually  aware  of 


heat  with  a  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  of  the  “load”  on  the 
air  conditioning  equipment. 

Emphasizing  the  profusion  and 
beauty  of  Hawaiian  flowers  and 
shrubs,  the  planting  of  the 
grounds  will  be  a  prominent 
feature.  Planting  boxes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fins  extend  along 
the  south  and  west  walls,  and 


Claude  A.  Stiehl’s  design  for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Building  in  Hawaii. 

boxes  of  dark  green  granite 
carry  the  planting  effect  from 
the  street  line  into  the  entrance, 
terminating  at  the  rear  wall  of 
the  vestibule. 

Joseph  R.  Farrington,  delegate 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
Washington,  is  president  of  the 
Star-Bulletin.  Mr.  Farrington’s 
other  interests  on  the  Islands 

r -  . - ,  include  the  Honolulu  Litho- 

to  be  24  in  number,  equalling  graph  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Tribune- 
.u-  1  t  j  j  Herald  at  Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

the  southernmost  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  group,  of  which  he  is 
snd  also  president.  Plans  for  a  new 
plant  for  the  Hilo  paper  were 
recently  announced  in  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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■  ke  layout  as  if  you  intended  to  run  cut  in  black  and  white. 
Whnn  retouched,  put  register  marks  in  four  corners. 


— Set  a  sheet  of  frosted  acetate  (.0005  gauge)  and  put  it  over  layogf. 
Fasten  acetate  to  top  of  layout  with  scotch  or  adheasive  tape. 


90-Cent  Process 
Delivers  Color 


Credit  for  devising  a  method 
of  obtaining  color  for  90  cents 
nas  been  given  to  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Neu's  _ 

engraving  and  . 
art  staff.  (E&P,  / 

Feb.  15,  p.  56.)  t.  ^ 

They  are:  1^ 

Moses  Olney,  r  ^ 
engraving  room 
foreman:  Bruce  KT  1 
Bowring,  head 
and  Len- 
ney  Dc 

After  a  trial 
and  error  peri-  Olney 
od.  they  came 
up  with  a  process  that  borrowed 
a  little  from  the  duo-tone  proc¬ 
ess.  the  celluloid  overlay  and 
the  block  out  process.  To  it,  by 
experimenting,  they  added  a 
tone  variation  by  highlight  dots. 
( See  pictures  at  right. ) 

The  first  plates  they  developed 
were  usable  but  not  outstand¬ 
ing.  From  each  set  of  plates 
they  turned  out,  they  learned 
something  to  make  the  next 
plate  better.  Now  they  are  able 
to  turn  out  four  color  jobs  by 
using  separate  sheets  of  acetate 
for  each  color.  The  art  depart¬ 
ment  now  can  make  a  color  lay¬ 
out  in  an  hour. 

Another  refinement  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  De  Carlo,  who  had 
the  photographer  print  two 
photos  of  the  same  size.  One 
was  printed  lighter  than  usual 
and  was  used  for  the  dark  plate. 
The  other  print  was  burned 
darker  and  the  color  spots  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  the  acetate  to 
pick  up  a  heavier  dot  for  the 
color  plate. 


Bowring 


New  Lamp  Helps 
Man  at  Keyboard 


No.  3 — Painf  over  areas  where  color  is  desired.  Use  grays  of  dlnertnt 
intensity  to  provide  variation  of  tone.  Areas  left  unpainted  will  take  tlii 
tone  of  the  original  photo  when  placed  on  the  photo-engraving  camtri. 


Old  Press  Retired 

The  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times- 
Advocate  has  relegated  to  semi- 
retirement  a  hand-fed  press 
brought  around  Capo  Horn  before 
railroads  spanned  the  nation  and 
used  by  the  newspaper  for  55 
years.  Last  used  to  print  the 
Christmas  Eve  edition,  the  press 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  Cox- 
o-type  press.  The  old  equipment 
first  was  owned  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Express. 


No.  4 — The  acetate  sheet  is  ready  tor  the  engraver.  A  dark  sheet  was  j 
placed  under  the  acetate  to  show  a  typical  artist  paintup  job.  This  process  j 
is  for  one  color  and  black.  If  additional  colors  are  needed,  use  an  | 
additional  sheet  of  acetate  for  each  color. _ ; 


Institute  of 


IIIICIIUwlll  agreement  has  been  The  American 

Risher,  formerly  reached  with  the  North  Adams  Graphic  Arts,  enlarging  its  Mope 
( Tex. )  Chronicle,  Savings  banks  for  the  sale  of  the  and  service,  has  established  the 
)om  superintend-  Transcript  building  to  the  pub-  new  office  of  executive  director, 
homa  City  Okla-  lishers  of  the  North  Adams  to  be  filled  by  Stanton  L.  Catlin. 
mes,  succeeding  (Mass.)  Transcript,  which  has  He  has  recently  returned  from 
Young.  Risher  occupied  the  first  fioor  and  base-  Germany,  where  he  servM  as 
lahoman  after  11  ment  since  the  building  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Field  Opera- 
n.  erected  in  1912.  tions  of  the  U.  S.  Zone. 

EDITOR  *  PU  R  LI  SHER  for  Moreb  1. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO,  INC 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

•    .  k 


The  Modem  SCOTT  Unit 

with  its  three  shaft  drives  from  the  main  shaft  driving  case.  The  photograph  shows 
the  details  and  Hydraulic  Plate  Cylinder  Brakes. 
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7-Columii  Page 
On  Off-Size  Roll 


In  this  day  and  age  of  scram¬ 
bling  after  newsprint,  the  Salu- 
bury  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post  has 
just  come  up  with  a  new  one 
for  the  Carolines  section — may¬ 
be  for  the  country. 

The  Post,  which  is  published 
by  James  F.  Hurley,  obtained 
some  off-size  paper,  several  rolls 
of  it,  and  has  been  utilizing  it 
on  those  days  when  the  make-up 
provides  for  a  single  page  fly 
sheet  in  the  paper. 

The  special  paper  is  too  nar¬ 
row  to  provide  for  eight  col¬ 
umns,  so  on  the  two  pages  that 
this  fly  accommodates  the  pages 
are  made  up  seven  columns  in 
width.  Thus,  on  several  days 
recently  the  Post  has  had  a 
paper  that  included  two  seven- 
column  pages  in  its  otherwise 
eight  column  newspaper. 


By  John  H.  Janssen 

Morristowa  Daily  Record 

Even  typecasting  machine  op- 
erators  of  skill  and  experience 
can,  when  under  pressure  of  set- 
ting  the  final  story  for  the  front 
page,  while  the  press  waits,  lose  SH 
that  indescribable  something 
that  is  both  instinct  and  intui- 
tion  with  the  craftsman  and  fail 
to  sense  that  the  machine  is  im- 
properly  lockihg  up.  As  a  re- 
suit  he  subjects  himself  to  a  bad 
'  burn  from  the  550-degree  molten 
lead  as  the  type-slug  is  being 
cast. 

This  very  thing  happened  to 
George  Ekedahl  of  the  Morris- 
town  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  who 
because  of  the  failure  of  his 
operator's  “sixth  sense’’  got  a 
third-degree  burn  on  the  scalp 
and  a  trip  to  the  hospital.  Not 
of  course  taking  into  considera-  » 

'  tion  the  time  lost  through  excite- 
'  ment  in  the  composing  room  G3or 
and  the  paper  missing  its  press  squiH 
deadline. 

It  was  while  at  home  during 
the  recuperation  period  that 
Ekedahl,  reflecting  on  how  nar¬ 
row  the  margin  of  his  escape 
from  getting  that  molten  lead  in 
the  eyes  instead  of  on  the  head, 

'  conceived  the  idea  of  the  lucite 
plastic  guard  for  typecasting 
machines.  A  new,  fast-drying  printing  A  four-floor  reenforced  con- 

In  cooperation  with  A1  Nagle,  ink,  developed  at  the  research  Crete  addition  to  the  Miami 
also  an  operator  on  the  Record  laboratory  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  (Fla.)  Herald  plant  has  been 
who  had  a  similar  experience,  and  Rubber  Co.,  at  Akron,  O.,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of 
the  men  patterned,  hand-built  is  expected  to  simplify  and  S450,000. 

and  installed  the  first  such  speed  up  printing  methods  and  The  addition  is  one  step  in  an 

safety  device  on  one  of  the  com-  processes.  The  new  ink  repre-  expansion  program  that  calls 
posing  room  machines.  sents  a  radical  departure  from  for  installation  of  an  engraving 

The  first  model  was  made  previous  products  in  this  field,  plant,  an  eight-unit  Goss  press, 
from  five-eighths  plywood  mold-  according  to  Dr.  L.  B.  Sebrell,  additional  office  space  and  new 
ed  and  bolted  to  fit  the  first  director  of  the  Goodyear  Re-  quarters  for  the  local  and  wire- 
elevator  banking  bar.  The  lu-  search  Laboratory.  photo  staff  and  equipment, 

cite  plastic  was  fit  to  conform  The  latest  development  for  The  addition  provides  64,000 
to  the  contours  of  the  machine  the  printing  industry  is  a  syn-  more  square  feet  of  space,  or 
and  screw-fastened  to  the  ply-  thetic  resin  of  the  Pliolite  type,  almost  twice  the  amount  of  the 
wood  base.  The  device,  or  an  outgrowth  of  research  car-  old  building.  Most  of  the  room 
•squirt-guard”  as  it  has  been  ried  on  by  Goodyear  over  a  is  now  used  for  newsprint  stor- 
dubbed  by  its  inventors,  affords  period  of  years.  age.  Use  of  one  corner  gives 

the  machine  operator  a  com-  Under  the  new  method  de-  the  mailing  room  a  50%  increase 
plete  visibility  during  the  type-  veloped  by  the  Goodyear  scien-  in  fioor  space,  as  well  as  added 
casting  cycle  of  the  machine  in  tlsts,  printing  inks  are  prepared  truck  plateforms  and  mail 
addition  to,  as  Ekedahl  said,  by  grinding  together  the  new  chutes. 

•giving  the  operator  a  peace  synthetic  resin  and  the  desired  »  ava  ton  hivh  «inAPd  auto- 

of  mind  for  the  first  time  in  the  pigment.  The  mixture  is  then  elevato^  caSle 

hutory  of  type -casting  ma-  dispersed  in  a  solvent,  re-  sfx  larM  ro^’ of  new^^ 

chines.’  A  hole  in  the  plastic  sembling  present  printing  inks  nrint  fs  one  ^feature  o?  t^ 
permite  toe  operator  to  work  m  consistency  and  appearance.  gSng  Another  feature  is  a 
th^'fiap.”  .  _  The  behavior  of  the  new  inks. 

The  ‘squirt-guard”  in  no  way  however,  is  quite  different.  Dr.  from*the*^f^r 

hinders  or  inconveniences  an  Sebrell  said. 

operator  nor  does  it  restrict  his  When  the  ink  is  used  in  print-  m^he^ton  of  tol'^ore^ 

working  moveinents.  When  ing.  the  pressure  of  the  press  "'®  P"®“’ 

changing  liners  the  operator  or  squeezes  the  solvent  out  of  the  otuuig. 

machinist  simply  lifts  the  hinged  resin,  and  since  the  resin  itself  siding  runs  along  the 

guard  to  the  upside-down  posi-  requires  no  oxidation,  it  is  dry  southern  side  of  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  where  it  is  out  of  the  as  soon  as  the  evaporation  of  providing  direct  delivery 

way.  what  little  solvent  remaining  newsprint  that  previoi^ly 

Bill  Wulfers,  mechanical  su-  takes  place.  This  is  so  rapid  be  trucks  from  the  box 

perintendent  of  the  Record,  has  that  drying  is  almost  immediate,  cars  to_  the  old  paper  storage 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  Because  the  resin  behaves  like  area  adjacent  the  pressroom, 
performance  of  the  guard  dur-  a  sponge,  it  does  not  lose  the  Provisions  have  been  made  in 
ing  a  trial  period  and  has  placed  solvent  until  squeezed  on  the  the  new  building  for  erection 
an  order  with  Ekedahl  and  printing  press.  Thus  the  ink  of  color  presses  at  a  future  date. 
,  Nagle  to  equip  all  type-casting  does  not  dry  on  the  rollers  or  in  The  building  was  designed  by 
ill  machines  of  the  Record’s  com-  the  reservoir.  William  Ginsberg  &  Associates, 

posing  room  with  their  product.  Goodyear  plans  to  manufac-  consulting  engineers.  New  York 

;r  The  device  is  now  being  ture  toe  resin  only,  for  sale  to  City.  Fred  Howland,  Inc.,  Mi- 

‘  manufactured  with  some  refine-  ink  manufacturers  for  the  final  ami,  was  the  general  contractor 

ments  in  Dover,  N.  J.  steps  in  compounding  the  ink.  for  the  project. 


Headliner  Press 
Featured  by  Goss 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
has  published  an  attractive  book¬ 
let  on  the  new  Goss  Headliner 
Press,  featuring  trans-vision  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  printing  unit 
Described  and  illustrated  are 
many  of  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Headliner,  including 
continuous  feed  ink  system,  ten¬ 
sion  plate  lockup,  color  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  “Colortrol.” 

The  trans-vision  illustrations 
of  the  printing  unit  illustrate 
the  accuracy,  precision  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  intricate  detail  in 
the  manufacture  of  Goss  presses. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  C.  S.  Reilly,  Goss 
sales  manager. 


Fasf'Drylng  Ink 
Is  Announced 


Heavy  Duty 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLE 

STRONG  BUT  LIGHT 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO 

691  West  WhitehsU  St,  S.  W. 
ATLANTA.  GA. 


^MteneCeuf, 


^«cUu^ 


—  Hoe  cteanlining  minimizes  non-productive  lime 


OF  N£VF  HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


MAKES  TODAY’S  MODEL 


Simpler  to  Operate 
Safer  to  Adjust 
Easier  to  Maintain 
More  Convenient  to  Expand 


•  Simpler  to  operate — because  in  Hoe  design  such  impor¬ 
tant  factors  as  the  ink  distribution,  plate  lock-up,  web  thread¬ 
ing,  color  switching,  folding  and  cutting,  tension  control 
and  web  splicing  have  been  greatly  simplified. 

•  Safer  to  adjust  —  because  in  Hoe  design  safety  features 
are  outstanding.  All  necessary  adjustments  to  the  press  and 
folder  are  made  quickly  and  easily  from  outside  the  press. 

•  Easier  to  maintain  —  because  in  Hoe  design  all  moving 
parts  are  readily  accessible,  assuring  ease  of  maintenance. 

•  More  convenient  to  expand  —  because  in  Hoe  design  ad¬ 
ditional  color  facilities  can  be  added  to  the  press  at  any  time 
without  extensive  dismantling  or  .scrapping  of  existent  parts. 

R.  Hoe  ft  Co.  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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editor 


PUILISHERfor  Merck  t.  1947 


Numarous  experts  !n  newspaper 
production  had  a  hand  in 
planning  this  new  building 
for  the  Duluth  Herald  & 
News  •  Tribune. 


( under  the  chairmanship  of 
Royal  D.  Alworth,  Sr.,  of  Du¬ 
luth),  the  management  and  de¬ 
partment  heads  of  the  news- 
II  papers,  and  the  architect  and 

■  contractor  sat  around  a  table 

■  in  almost  continuous  session, 

the  Every  aspect  of  the  plans  was 

ws-  discussed  and  appraised. 

^”8-  At  the  conclusion,  a  summar- 

izing  report  was  made  by  a 
committee  member  whose  back- 
ground  and  experience  special- 
ized  him  in  that  field.  George 
Bailey  of  the  Albert  H.  Wetten 
Co..  Chicago,  discussed  the  gen- 
.  eral  layout  and  commented  it 

was  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
“  ®  the  committee  that  the  alloted 

■  space  was  on  the  crowded  side 

iino  the  addition  of  one  more 

' .  f  bay  would  more  adequately  ac-  the  function 
.  i  commodate  future  expansion,  de.mands.  He 

hinr.  The  management  of  the  oaper  the  color  de 

,  °  felt  the  discussion  of  the  lay-  banks  througl 

out  had  indicated  that  such  a  try,  and  Stuyvc 
steo  must  be  taken.  Cooper  Villag 

Rex  Hieronymus  of  Graham,  housing  project 
Aldis  &  Co.,  and  a  recognized  “In  a  newsp 
_  authority  on  building  engineer-  any  other  man 

ing.  summarized  the  complex  prise,”  he  said, 

ftpp  ventilation  problem  and  made  not  only  one  of  acceptonce  and 
,  »  .specific  recommendations  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  public  but  one 
s  heating  system.  Included  in  his  of  the  comfort  and  eflQciency  of 

fijg  analysis  was  an  estimate  of  the  those  who  work  in  the  plant, 

annual  heating  and  ventilating  Adequate  lighting  goes  hand 


Color  Ideas  Applied 
To  Daily's  Building 


Color,  allied  with  proper  il-  light  and  closes  down  when  it 
lumination,  can  raise  the  morale  receives  much  light,  should  not 
and  quiet  the  nerves  of  high-  be  compelled  to  make  hundreds 
strung  newspaper  people,  ac-  of  accommodations  a  day  when 
cording  to  Julian  E.  Garnsey,  the  glance  moves  from  white  pa- 
New  York  City  colorist,  who  per  or  desk  to  floor.  Since  office 
has  been  retained  as  color  con-  workers  spend  at  least  one-third 
sultant  on  the  $20,000,000  plant  of  their  time  in  offices,  they 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  should  be  cheerful  places,  and 
s  is  Mr.  Garnsey’s  first  big  high  value  colors  are  more 
)aper  job  and  he  is  apply-  cheerful  than  low  value  colors, 
is  more  than  30  years’  ex-  The  theory  that  green  is  the 
ice  in  color  work  to  most  restful  color  to  eyes  was 
iplish  the  results  which  exploded  long  ago.” 

He  would  have  all  ceilings 
white  to  get  the  maximum  re- 
flectivity  and  grayed  light  hued 
walls  so  tha^  money  spent  on 
lighting  w’ould  bring  the  great¬ 
est  possible  return.  Desk  tops 
should  be  light  colored  and  type¬ 
writers  and  adding  machines 
enameled  in  pastel  shades  so  the 
eye  would  not  be  forced  to  com¬ 
pensate  and  could  focus  on  file 
contrast  of  the  relatively  black 
letters  on  the  relatively  white 
paper. 

“There  is  no  reason  in  the 
w'orld  why  newspaper  presses 
should  be  all  black,”  he  said. 

In  his  work,  the  past  15  __  ,  ,  ___  ,  _ 

have  showed  that  90%  of  Vandals  Wreck  Press 
paces  where  people  work  Vandals  broke  into  the  Fort 
)0  dark,  hence  most  office  Scott  (Kas. )  Tribune  building 
;rs  wear  glasses.  Feb.  26  and  caused  damage  esti- 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  &  ZINC 


typewritten  material,  with  a 
complete  i^idex.  on  the  two-dav 
f(eV  Mon  session  and  i<?  a  valuable  ref- 

'  erenee  source  for  the  architect 

E.  J.  Lawrance,  who  sat  up  Eugana  and  management. 

Fiald's  Immortal  "Littia  Boy  Blua"  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
from  tha  original  manuscript,  has  of  the  management  and  denart- 
baan  working  for  tha  Chico  (Calif.)  nnent  heads  of  the  Duluth  news 

Racord  for  30  yaars.  Ha  has  baan  oapers  that  the  Building  Plan- 

a  printar  for  65  yaars.  P'"?  Service  had  rendered  an 

invaluable  service  to  them.  The 

_  dividend  of  return  on  a  small 

investment  of  time  and  money 
was  enormous. 
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E.  T.  SullebargerCo, 


no  Foltoo  St.  •  53$  S.  Ckrk  SL 
New  York  Chicago 
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produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  oase 
ot  the  highest  quality. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago 
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Banish  A 
deadline  nerYes’< 
with  dependable  ( 
HHtRCURY  \ 
NiWSPAPiR  \ 
ROLLERS 


Aeme  of  tne  annual  aouinern 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer- 
Ince  Western  Division,  at  Gal- 
veton.  Tex  .  Feb.  17-18. 

Color  is  catching  on,”  John 
p  Keating,  vice-president  and 
induction  manager  of  the  Mil- 
xaukee  ( Wis. )  Journal,  told  the 
jiore  than  250  compositors,  ma- 


jiore  than  250  compositors,  ma¬ 
chinist.'!.  pressmen,  stereotypers 
jnd  engravers  who  attended  the 
conference. 

That  means.  Keating  ocn- 
nu^.  “the  general  character 
if  newspapers  is  undergoing  a 
■hange— a  change  for  the  better. 

The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  will 
jave  to  compete  with  techni- 
•olor  television  and  the  thing 
'or  us  to  do  now  is  to  get 
Started  in  preparing  for  the 
iuture. 

However,  a  splash  of  color 
n  an  advertiser's  copy  should 
30t  be  expected  to  stimulate 
ales  appreciably  more  than 
jiack  and  white  printing.  Max-  chosen  new  chairman  of  the 
3ium  results  from  color  .adver-  board  of  directors  of  Ralph  C. 
ising  will  come  only  when  a  Coxhead  Corp., 
killed  advertising  man  pre-  New  York. 
ares  the  copy.  manufacturer  of 

Best  response  to  color  ad-  Vari-Typer.  ^ 

.ertising  so  far  has  been  ob-  Stuart  P.  Cox-  f  ^  ■■ 

lined  when  the  article  adver-  head,  previous- 


Tulsa  World-Tribune  addition  under  construction, 


Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Addition  Begun 
Named  Chairman  For  Tulsa  Dailies 


Far-sighted  planning,  geared 
to  the  anticipated  growth  of 
Tulsa.  Ls  going  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  Tulsa 
( Okla. )  World-Tribune  building, 
an  addition  to  the  present  nine- 
story  World  building.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  new  machinery  and 
equipment  will  boost  the  ex¬ 
pansion  investment  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000. 

Initial  construction  on  the 
three-story  structure  is  going 
forward  rapidly  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  date  set  at  about  Sept.  1. 
The  building  will  house  the 
mechanical  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

A  heating,  cooling  and  ventil¬ 
ation  system  of  modern  design 
will  be  installed. 

In  the  basement  and  first  floor 
of  the  building  will  be  installed 
the  latest  model  Hoe  press, 
composed  of  eight  units,  the  op¬ 
eration  of  which  may  be  viewed 
through  the  street-floor  win¬ 
dows.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  two  papers  will  be 
Housed  on  the  second  floor  and 
the  composition  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing  departments  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  third  floor. 


Robert  A.  Travis,  president 
of  Color  Production  Service, 
N’ew  York,  said  group  news¬ 
papers  are  shifting  mechanical 
equipment  to  smaller  papers  to 
Mke  way  for  color  printing 
presses. 

Here  to  Stay 

Like  it  or  not,  color  printing 
j  here  to  stay  and  you  might  as 
well  get  ready  for  it,”  Travis 


There  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  the 
nationwide  swing  to 
Mercury  newspaper 
rollers.  Pressmen  in 
America's  finest 
shops  have  discov¬ 
ered  thot  these  roll¬ 
ers  are  insurance 
against  delays 
when  the  deadline  is 
just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  the  presses 
must  start  to  roll. 
Unusual  care  has 
been  taken  to  build 
these  rollers  so  as 
to  diminish  vibra¬ 
tion — and  hence  cut 
down  on  the  amount 
of  make-ready  nec¬ 
essary.  When  you 
print  from  Mercury 
rollers,  the  job  is 
right  and  on  time. 


:o!or  comic  advertising  they 
save  room  for  and  advertisers 
3:e  demanding  color  in  other 
sections  of  papers,  he  added. 

Travis  concluded  by  saying 
Mt  publishers  have  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  color  printing 
'presses  on  order  but  added  “it 
rill  be  a  few  years  yet  before 


Associated  Printers  &  Lith¬ 
ographers  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
Alli^  Printing  Trades  Council 
have  establish^  night  classes  in 
printing  at  Hadley  Technical 
High  School  for  the  benefit  of 
apprentices  and  journeymen. 

Oscar  Hoffman,  Superior  Type- 
setting  Co.,  chairman  of  the  Let¬ 
terpress  School  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Printers  and 
Lithographers  of  St.  Louis,  and 
his  committee — Earl  R.  Britt, 
Britt  Printing  Co.;  Ralph  Meng, 

fM.r  - Eden  Publishing  Co.;  C.  H.  Mare- 

9  and  Times,  ness.  International  Shoe  Co., 

. .  printing  department,  have 

worked  hard  and  long  in  secur¬ 
ing  equipment  and  setting  up 
the  curriculum  for  the  school. 

W.  J.  Gibbons,  president  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  8,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  project. 

P.U  I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  March  8.  1947 


dj  David  C.  Leavell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
ie  Galveston  News  -  Tribune, 
*ho  forecast  a  new  era  in  color 
printing. 

L.  W.  Culver,  Fort  Woi 
Tex.)  Star -Telegram,  served 
:jaiman  and  W.  F.  Thompson, 


twin  (Tex.)  American-State s- 
■wn.  was  vicechairman, 
ifr.  Thompson  was  named 
Miiman  of  the  1948  conference 
“Jd  J.  A.  Risher,  Oklahoma  City 
Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
^  elected  vicechairman. 
Executive  committeemen  elect- 
«lare;  R.  E.  Crawford,  Shreve- 
pert  (La.)  Times;  Wallis  A.  Du- 
W.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
“■  N.  Guthrie,  Little  Rock 


{• 


jar  under  low  pressure,  oxidiz-  like  an  extension  ladder  wUck 
mg  the  aluminum  surface  to  loads  trucks  from  the  hm  1 

aluminum  oxide,  giving  a  very  backward.  I 

hard  surface  which  can  easily  The  composing  room  fiinu  " 
be  cleaned.  Hydrofluoric  acid  had  as  co-chairmen,  Robertl  I 

spray  leaching  can  be  used  to  Lee,  Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Pre*.  ' 

coat  large  surfaces  such  as  win-  and  William  J.  Davies,  Star  and 
dow  glass  or  automobile  wind-  Tribune.  Speakers  were  A.  c 
shields  to  cut  down  reflection,  Arnesen,  American  Type  Pound 
he  said.  ers,  Inc.,  and  W.  C.  Roddy  saie^ 

Uatfream  Maefclaerv  manager,  Metals  Refining  Co  «> 

New  MoHroom  Mackincry  division  of  the  Glidden  Co  Mr  ' 

The  mailing  room  clinic,  Arnesen  outlined  the  stensfer  hi 

under  the  co-chairmanship  of  laying  out  a  plant. 

-  Vernon  Hoi,  mailing  room  su-  Roddy's  talk  on  Current  IV  1 

channel  into  which  the  mat  will  perintcndent.  Star  and  Tribune,  mands  and  Developments  ^  u 

fall^.  and  Joseph  M.  Mayen,  mailing  printing  Reproductions  dealt  « 

Tom  Dorris,  Teletypesetter  room  superintendent.  Dispatch-  with  the  aspects  of  keener  com  ” 

Co.,  spoke  on  care  of  the  ma-  Pioneer-Press,  had  as  a  speaker,  petition  to  come  between  th» 

chines  and  training  of  operators,  Joseph  Menard,  mailing  room  various  advertising  media  ^ 

advising  that  while  he  had  con-  superintendent,  Des  Moines  Reg-  he  described  his  company’s^ 

tacted  ITU  representatives  on  ister  and  Tribune,  who  discussed  velopment  of  a  metal  which  ha< 

thp  mattpr  nf  TTTi  training  nf  Mailing  Room  Layout.  a  higher  Content  of  tin  than 

Layout  emphasis  should  be  orthodox  formula  and  which  his 
placed,  he  said,  upon  avoidance  the  antimony  controlled  in  rt  r 
of  extra  walking  since  walking  lation  to  the  tin  and  lead  Z 

time  is  paid  for  at  the  produc-  “ 

tive  time  rate,  but  is  not  pro-  rlre  Hasara  In  Rolfen  “ 

ductive  time.  The  stereotype,  pressroom  and  ^ 

Mr.  Menard  listed  the  follow-  maintenance  machinists’  clinic 

ing  new  machinery  which  he  was  under  the  co-chairmanship  „ 

said  is  proving  satisfactory:  of  Edward  F.  O’Neil,  Star  and  o 

A  machine  used  to  tie  ammu-  Tribune,  and  Lawrence  A.  Kam  ^ 

nition  boxes  during  the  war  and  eron.  Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Prea  (j 

now  converted  to  newspaper  papers. 

work;  trying  machines  in  use  in  Speakers  were  Don  E.  Crews,  j, 
Milwaukee  which  have  auto-  vicepresident,  Sam’l.  Bingham's 

matic  pushers  to  push  bundles  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Alex  Craig- 

into  the  tying  machine  (the  head,  G.  H.  Mead  Co.,  Day- 

bundle  gets  tied  no  matter  how  ton,  O.  a: 

the  wrapper  is  on,  he  cau-  Crews  discussed  rollers  and  a| 
tioned);  Girrard  and  Toronto  press  troubles  involving  rollers,  G 
spot  weld  tying  machines,  the  Rubber  rollers,  he  said,  create  li 
Girrard  especially  convenient  a  greater  fire  hazard  than  the  ai 

where  space  is  limited  because  glue  and  glycerine  product  be-  S 

of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  cause  rubber  has  an  affinity  for  a 

be  moved:  power  lift  trucks  oil  and  the  rollers  become  satu-  I* 

which  will  move  papers  twice  rated  to  the  core,  so  that  in  case  i  ii 

as  fast  as  could  be  done  by  of  fire  they  will  burn  com  I  K 

hand;  inserting  machines  which  pletely,  whereas  the  other  roller  j 
will  reject  "snort”  papers  and  will  burn  only  on  the  surface,  j  d 
drop  them  out  of  the  conveyor  making  the  fire  more  easily  con-  I  o 
line;  a  loading  machine  built  trolable.  I  t! 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


New  Ways  of  Doing  Things  Toid 
To  446  at  Northwest  Conference 


^  Linotype  Co.,  said  parts  and 

mats  are  becoming  available, 
that  new  machines  should 
thn<p  Sirpp  expected  sooner  than  six 

doinff  months  and  some  on  order  may 
ays  oi  doi  g  received  for  30  months. 

c  the  line-  r.ens  Coating  Explained 

“fh  Everett  Shafstall,  Mold  Pen- 

trate  Co.,  explained  his  com- 
mansnip  oi  pany’s  process  of  treating  metal 
Minneapolts  ^lolds.  The  coating  costs  $3  per 
*7  mold  per  year  in  a  100-mold 

itch-Pwneer  512  in  a  10  mold  plant,  he 

Tder  the  cq-  said.  Discussion  brought  out  that 
Dble  pgj,  jjg  used  on  material  cast- 

f 'h'pi  molds  and  Elrod  molds;  It 

sicn-fioneer  takes  from  one  to  three  hours  to 
treat  a  mold;  the  Pentrate  enters 
r  Mats  thg  mold  to  a  depth  of  only  35  to 

Mohr  Lino  45/10,000ths  of  an  inch, 
set  of  slides  p  Matter,  May  Research 

struction  of  qq  ^  Minneapolis,  was  the  only 
11  speaker  before  the  photoengrav- 
the  delivery  g^g-  clinic.  His  topic  was  Low 
lazy  man  s  Reflection  Treatment  of  Camera 
two  “  Lenses.  He  gave  a  brief  history 

:  a<lju«ing  gf  Igu^  coating,  explaining  that 
‘age,  taking  early  coatings  of  barium  stearate 
'‘‘ot  In  line  were  too  soft  for  practical  pur- 
le  poses.  Newest  coating  material 

Tal  methods  magnesium  fluoride,  he  said. 

*0“®'  H®  explained  how  coating  im- 

,  O'*'  proves  the  lens  by  sharply  re- 
and  least  ducing  reflection,  thus  permit- 
of  a  feeler  more  light  to  be  trans- 

“ij®u  1  mitted.  The  result,  he  said,  is 
*  1  ®  better  definition  of  image, 

ricated,  the  truer  on  color  photography, 
ccompli^ed  elimination  of  ghost  images, 
oil  with  an  shorter  exposure  time. 

in  the  pot  coated  lenses  transmit  88%  of 
a  below  the  the  light  reaching  them,  while 
strong  slugs  uncoat^  lenses  transmit  only 
lower  level  57%  ^e  asserted. 

>us,  a  higher  u  j  *•.  1 

face.  Harder  Than  Glass 

in  ingenious  The  magnesium  fluoride  coat- 

g  into  what  ing  is  harder  than  the  glass  it- 
all.  On  the  seu,  Mr.  Mattem  said,  permit- 
distributor  ting  easier  cleaning  of  the  lens 
issible  com-  and  reducing  the  possibility  of 
'St  combine-  scratch  damage.  Coating,  he 
id  the  first  added,  will  not  change  the  local 
irmally  are  length  of  the  lens.  It  is  accom- 

pliwed  by  exposing  the  lens,  in  The  newest  product  from  the  nace  by  pressing  a  I 
a  vacuum  bell  Jar,  to  vaporized  Mechanical  Division  of  United  the  door  in  the  hoc 
equal  one;  magnesium  fluoride,  the  fluoride  American  Metals  Corp.  of  Brook-  load,  then  pressing 
;  third  from  traveling  from  a  heating  ele-  lyn,  N.  Y.,  aptly  named  the  ton,  rides  straight  < 
n  top,  eight,  ment  to  the  lens  with  such  “Dumperin,”  is  an  adjunct  to  other  load.  Time:  1 
:nth,  which  speed  as  to  imbed  itself  in  the  the  remelting  furnace  and  is  minutes  and  no  pi 
Adding  the  lens.  intended  to  substantially  reduce  compared  to  about 

on  the  mat  The  coating  is  made  to  a  the  time  occupied  in  remelting  of  strenuous  shovel 

for  the  two  depto  of  one-fourth  wave  length,  slugs.  to  load  500  lbs.  of  s 

ves  the  cor-  determined  visually  by  the  tint  Instead  of  shovelling  the  slugs  melting  pot. 

T.  For  ex-  which  the  lens  acquires.  Alum-  into  the  furnace,  as  is  the  com-  Of  further  intere 

sue  "1”  has  inum  mirrors  can  also  be  coated,  mon  practice,  the  Dumperin  that  the  frontage  sf 
e,  three  and  he  said,  but  not  by  the  same  truck  which  carries  500  lbs.  of  by  the  Dumperin 
ilue  of  one,  method.  The  process  there  is  slugs,  rides  automatically  inches  in  depth  and 
9f  four  and  to  permit  oxygen  to  enter  a  bell  straight  up  the  front  of  the  fur-  width. 
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Bulletin  and  Inquirer 
Splash  Local  Columns 
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By  Charles  W.  Duke 

mpT.ADELPHIA — The  Evening 
‘  Bulletin  and  the  Inquirer 
(urned  loose  new  columnists 
jiij  week,  primed  to  outmatch 
each  other  in  the  jockeying  for 
leadership  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
cent  suspension  of  the  Record. 

I^n  Fairbairn  made  his  debut 
in  the  Bulletin  with  chitchat 
labeled  “In  Our  Town”.  The 
column  deals  in  personalities, 
colorful  incidents,  street  gossip, 
hits  of  verse  and  miscellany. 

Fairbairn  is  a  member  of  the 
Bulletin’s  own  “home-raised” 
editorial  family,  having  started 
as  a  reporter  in  the  local  room. 
For  the  last  few  years  he  has 
been  doing  features. 

The  Inquirer  sprang  its  new 
column,  titled  "It’s  Happening 
Here’,  on  March  3  with  the  by¬ 
line  of  Frank  Brookhouser.  of 
the  paper’s  local  room.  Lately 
he  ba.N  been  blossoming  forth 
as  a  fiction  writer. 

Fisher  Joins  Ayer  Agency 

The  new  columnists  appear 
as  other  longtime  favorites  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  local  scene. 
Gone  with  the  Record  are  Char¬ 
lie  Fisher,  who  several  years 
ago  wrote  “The  Columnists:  A 
Surgical  Survey”,  and  Jeff  Keen, 
the  latter  formerly  a  .Daily 
Sews  columnist.  Fisher  is  join- 
mg  the  N.  W.  Ayer  agency. 
Keen  has  yet  to  find  placement. 

This  weekend  the  new  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sunday  Bulletin  will  be 
one  month  old.  In  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  section  of  the  paper,  Sun¬ 
day  Editor  Paul  Craiiston  will 
li^alize  the  event  by  publish¬ 
ing  names  of  250  babies  born 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  coin- 
icident  with  the  Sunday  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  debut.  First  10  of  the  list 
wUl  be  honored  by  having  their 
pictures  taken.  At  intervals  of 
9Z  months  and  then  annually, 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  plans  to 
check  on  the  chosen  10,  relating 
their  progress. 

Over  the  signature  of  Arthur 
Ptare.  president  of  Local  No. 
II,  American  Newspaper  Guild 
taO),  an  order  appeared  on 
bulleUn  boards  this  week  re¬ 
winding  the  guild’s  assessment 
irf  one-half  day’s  pay  a  week 
hem  570  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
®it  members  to  pay  benefits  for 
(onner  Record  guildsmen. 

The  Inquirer  unit’s  total  ran 
lo  approximately  $6,000  weekly. 

Representatives  of  Inquirer 
management  and  guild  leaders 
Mt  again  this  week  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  new  con¬ 
tract  Rejecting  management’s 
Poposals  that  a  2-year  contract 
be  consummated  without  wage- 
ra<?>ening  clauses,  and  with  a 
proposed  5%  night  differential 
ewlved  into  a  2%  increase  for 
•“bonds,  the  guild  came  back 
*>■  a  new  6-point  set  of  pro- 
Poeols.  The  matter  has  gone 
to  another  bargaining  ses- 
set  far  March  12. 

brtwhile  Record  guildsmen 
Jjtooe  their  hegira  out  of 
™*dtlphia.  George  Bums,  ed¬ 


itorial  writer,  has  joined  the 
Latin-American  section  of  Time 
magazine.  Charlie  Humes,  Cam¬ 
den  Courier-Post  columnist,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  at  WIP. 
Photographers  Harry  Saltzman 
and  Eddie  Ellis  have  jumped  to 
ihe  Phillies  ball  club  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Two  former  Record  execu¬ 
tives  were  ensconced  in  new  of¬ 
fices  at  the  Bulletin.  Former 
managing  editor  Walter  Lister 
went  to  work  Monday  in  a  radio 
capacity.  Charles  Lee,  former 
book  editor  of  the  Record,  has 
a  new  office  next  to  that  of 
George  T.  Eager,  the  Bulletin’s 
promotion  manager. 

Meanwhile  the  Bulletin  Is  re¬ 
organizing  its  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  to  negotiate  the  new 
schedules  necessitated  by  pub¬ 
lishing  seven  days  a  week.  As  a 
first  step  Hugh  McMillen  was 
promoted  to  be  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  from  the  position  of 
news  editor. 

In  Camden,  the  former  staff 
of  the  Courier-Post  continued 
publication  of  their  new  daily 
paper,  the  Camden  Free  Press. 
edited  there  and  printed  35 
miles  away  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Conn.  Daily  Resumes 

NEW  BRITAIN.  Conn.— The ! 

New  Britain  Herald,  after  a 
compositors’  .strike  lasting  10 
days,  is  again  meeting  deadlines. 

Bone  of  contention  was  the 
union’s  demand  of  S70.50  for  a 
37V2  hour  week.  This  demand, 
.said  a  union  official,  has  been 
met.  and  the  accepted  proposal 
of  the  publisher,  Johnstone 
Vance,  provides  for  the  stipu¬ 
lated  week,  with  an  “eventual” 
pay  scale  of  $70. 

The  Herald  took  full-page  ads 
in  several  nearby  papers  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  side  of  the  strike. 

One-Man  Dispute  Ends 
SAN  BRUNO.  Calif.— Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  San  Bruno  Her¬ 
ald,  which  went  from  tri-weekly 
to  a  daily  basis  Oct.  1,  1946,  was 
resumed  March  3  after  two  stop¬ 
pages  resulting  from  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  involving  one  man. 

Provision  for  use  of  a  part- 
time  circulation  employe  as 
truck  driver  was  contained  in 
an  agreement,  Harry  Elston, 
publisher,  reported.  "The  dead¬ 
lock  ended  when  the  San  Mateo 
Times  signed  a  contract  renewal 
with  the  union  containing  pro¬ 
vision  for  part-time  employes. 

On  Feb.  3,  distribution  of  the 
Herald  was  begun  by  mail.  The 
plant  was  picketed  Feb.  6  and 
union  printers  did  not  work  that 
day,  but  returned  Feb.  7. 
Printers  crossed  the  picket  line 
until  Feb.  24,  when  they  re¬ 
fused  despite  ITU  President 
Woodruff  Randolph’s  orders  to 
comply  with  their  contract. 

For  several  days  Elston  took 
the  papers  to  the  postofflee  per¬ 
sonally  in  a  hand  truck. 
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DICK  MAILERS  W 

OVERNIGHT  SERVICE  ON  ALL  PARTS 


•  During  the  war  period,  when  Dick 
Mailers  were  produced  at  a  very  low  rate, 
a  tremendous  backlog  of  unfilled  orders 
was  built  up.  This  backlog  has  been  liq¬ 
uidated. 

NOW  DICK  MAILERS  ARE  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
and  parts  are  available  on  an  overnight 
delivery  schedule. 

By  ordering  new  Dick  Mailers  today 
you  can  put  their  economies  of  time  and 
eflfort  in  operation  TOMORROW.  If 
you  are  one  of  the  thousands  of  users, 
now  is  the  time  to  bring  your  Dick 
Mailers  up  to  top  operating  efficiency  by 
replacing  all  worn  parts. 

By  all  means  act  TODAY.  Our  new 
fully  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the 
press. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  DICK  MAILER 

that  has  been  used  around  the  world  for  over  91  years 


THE  DICK  MAILER 

137  WEST  TUPPER  STREET 
BUFFALO  1,  N.  Y. 
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J.  B.  Powell  Dies  Alter  Speech; 
Hoped  to  Renew  China  Crusading 


By  James  R.  Yoimg 

NEWSPAPERDOMS  fightingest 
Far  Eastern  editor,  John  B. 
Powell,  who  dodged  assassin’s 
bullets  and  lived  through  hell 
on  earth  in  a  Jap  prison,  had 
three  ambitions,  he  told  friends 
in  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  hotel 
lobby  March  1,  an  hour  before 
he  died  from  a  heart  attack. 

“I  want  to  eat  bean  soup  in 
the  Senate  dining  room,  and 
when  the  surgeons,  the  ca^en- 
ters  and  artisans  have  finished 
with  my  feet,  I  hope  to  dance 
the  rumba,  then  off  to  Shanghai 
to  edit  the  Weekly  Review”,  the 
fearless  and  smiling  editor  out¬ 
lined. 

The  modest  little  editor  who 
liked  buttermilk  and  sand¬ 
wiches  on  his  long  night  edi¬ 
torial  writing  shift,  in  a 
erowded  office  on  Avenue 
Edward  VII  in  Shanghai,  was 
the  University  of  Missouri’s  most 
far  famed  alumnus. 

He  spearheaded  a  long  list  of 
Missouri  journalism  students 
who  from  1917  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Orient.  Among 
them  was  Morris  Harris,  veteran 
Associated  Press  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  at  Shanghai,  with  Powell 
when  he  died  at  a  Washington 
chapter  luncheon  of  the  Uuni- 
versity’s  alumni  where  the  edi¬ 
tor  had  given  a  spirited  talk 
on  the  dangers  which  remain  in 
the  unsign^  peace  and  the  un¬ 
settled  wars  of  Asia. 

Mecca  for  Joumalista 
Powell’s  office  in  the  China 
Press  building  has  been  visited 
by  every  roving  correspondent 
from  America  and  Europe.  The 
reference  library  and  morgue, 
gathered  over  a  quarter  century, 
was  the  finest  in  the  Far  East. 
Writers  of  text  book  chapters 
on  China,  authors  of  best  sel¬ 
lers  and  touring  congressional 
committees  could  put  facts  and 
punch  in  their  writings  after 
they  had  checked  with  "J.  B.” 
at  a  midnight  conference. 

In  stirring  editorials  he  fought 
Japanese  aggression,  Chinese 
•corruption  and  Philippine  polit¬ 
ical  deals  as  hard  as  he  strug¬ 
gled  in  the  last  five  years,  with 
crutches,  to  battle  the  sufferings 
of  amputations,  skin  graftings, 
and  transfusions.  Skin  and 
bones,  he  was  brought  out  of 
Bridge  House  jail  resembling 
Mahatma  Gandhi  after  a  long 
fast.  Permanently  crippled,  how¬ 
ever,  he  kept  smiling. 

Powell,  born  in  1886  in  Pal¬ 
myra,  Mo.,  became  a  star  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  in  China. 

Exciting  Days  in  Siberia 
He  landed  there  30  years  ago 
this  spring.  China  was  in  the 
turmoil  of  a  revolution.  He  had 
little  interest  in  cultural  heri¬ 
tages,  temples  or  jade,  but  he 
enjoyed  a  fearless  editorial  ex- 

fiose.  His  mind  like  his  office 
ibrary  was  a  city  editor’s  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  from  the  doings  of 
opium  gangsters  to  the  private 
life  of  a  warlord  generalissimo. 

His  personal  adventures  in¬ 
cluded  exciting  days  in  Siberia 
after  World  War  I.  He  was  bar¬ 


red  from  Manchuria  because  of 
his  amusing  editorial  cartoons 
on  the  puppet  emperor,  Henry 
Pu  Yi.  He  became  Japan’s 
Public  Enemy  No.  1.  While  go¬ 
ing  from  American  Club  in 
Shanghai,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years,  to  his  office,  a 
hand  grenade  thrown  at  him 
bounced  off  his  shoulder  without 
exploding.  Other  editors  would 
have  given  up,  or,  as  did  some, 
sell  out  to  the  Japs,  but  he  held 
on.  A  week  ago  he  was  planning 
to  return  to  his  China  Weekly 
Review,  now  edited  by  his  son. 

On  the  famous  Blue  Express 
with  a  famine  relief  party. 
Powell  was  captured  in  1923  and 
held  hostage  in  the  ancient  hills 
of  Shantung  province.  A  fellow 
passenger  was  Miss  Lucy  Aid- 
rich.  sister-in-law  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Last  summer  he  was  flown  by 
the  War  Department  to  Tokyo 
as  a  witness  in  the  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal.  He  faced 
26  men  about  whom  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  written  editorials  and 
special  articles  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  economic,  military 
and  diplomatic  invasion  of 
Manchuria  and  China  in  1931. 
Outside  the  prisoner  lineup. 
Powell  was  amazed,  as  I  was 
upon  arriving  there  last  fall,  to 
recognize  as  employes  of  the  oc¬ 
cupational  tribunal,  and  in  key 
Japanese  government  positions, 
newspaper  men  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  again  to  even  the  scores  and 
grudges  which  they  retain. 

On  the  day  of  Powell’s  dram¬ 
atic  death  we  discussed  the  fact 
that  in  Tokyo,  as  directing  head 
of  a  powerful  Japanese  news 
agency,  a  former  Domei  corres¬ 
pondent,  well  known  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
is  conducting  anti-American 
activities. 

I  think  that  Powell’s  last  hope 
would  not  be  revenge  for  physi¬ 
cal  attacks,  but  that  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  staff  will 
apprehend  those  newsmen  who 
served  the  Emperor  so  well  in 
Washington  and  London. 

■ 

Alert  Attendant  Helps 
Press  on  Lewis  Ruling 

Wa«hingtov  —  A  Sunreme 
Court  attendant.  Frank  Hatch- 
cock,  saved  Washington  news¬ 
men  March  6  when  the  decision 
in  the  John  L.  Lewis  case  was 
announced. 

Decisions  usually  are  released 
on  Monday,  so  when  the  UMW 
ruling  was  not  given  March  3. 
reporters  assumed  it  would 
come  March  10.  A  routine  case 
was  scheduled  for  March  6.  and 
no  reporters  were  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  when  the  justices  met. 

Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson 
opened  the  session  by  stating 
casually,  “I  wish  to  announce 
the  decision  on  cases  759,  760, 
781,  782  and  811.” 

Hatchcock,  knowing  these 
numbers  referred  to  the  Lewis 
case,  snatched  copies  of  the 
judgment  from  a  page  boy  and 
took  them  to  the  press  room. 


Lost  photo  of  J.  B.  Powell,  left,  taken  by  AP  Photographer  Byron  E 
Rollins.  Clark  Nichols,  right,  president  of  the  Washington  Chopin 
of  the  U.  of  Missouri  alumni,  turned  to  pale,  perspiring  J.  B.  PowiQ 
(left)  to  say  the  audience  was  pleased  to  see  Powell  in 
fine.  .  .  The  concluding  word  was  never  uttered.  It  was  to  hon 
been  “health."  But  the  speaker  had  collapsed  and  a  few  momedi 
later  he  died. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  16 


.  pace  newspaper  copy  in  better 
than  150  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.*  First  insertions 
will  measure  full-page  size,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  half  and  quarter  pages. 
Budget  for  the  advertising  and 
‘jales  promotion  of  the  new 
product  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  .As  the 
ads  point  out,  the  new  Gem 
razor  has  on  its  head  a  new 
device  scientifically  positioned 
called  “the  guiding  eye.”  Its 
function  is  to  “tailor  the  shave 
to  your  face,”  for  it  follows  the 
facial  curves,  keeping  the  blade 
at  precisely  the  correct  shaving 
angle!  Rounding  out  the  sched¬ 
ule  are  radio,  magazine  and 
trade  paper  campaigns,  mailing 
pieces  and  display  materials. 
Ads  in  mat  form  are  available 
to  dealers  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  also.  Federal  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

The  Fare  Question 
AN  editorial-type  advertisement 
presenting  the  facts  on  why 
railroads  now  must  ask  for 
higher  fares  was  scheduled  this 
week  in  a  group  of  newspapers 
by  the  Eastern  Railroads.  The 
points  emphasized  were  the  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs  and  material 
prices  which  have  resulted  in 
the  railroads  carrying  the  aver¬ 
age  passenger  at  a  loss. 

In  support  of  the  Eastern 
Railroads’  request  for  increased 
fare.  New  York  Central  this 
week  released  a  special  adver¬ 
tisement  to  commuter  area 
papers  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  Copy  is 
built  around  the  catch-phrase, 
•‘Fare  enough  is  fare  enough.” 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

Red  Heart  Schedule 

FOR  THE  first  time  since  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  John  Morrell 
&  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la.,  is  placing 
a  newspaper  schedule  on  behalf 
of  its  Red  Heart  dog  food.  The 
meat  packing  company,  which 
before  the  war  used  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio,  found  it 
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necessary  to  drop  all  but  its 
magazine  campaign  during  the 
war  because  of  supply  prob¬ 
lems.  Purpose  of  the  new  drive 
is  to  announce  that  the  dog  food 
is  now  back  in  cans.  Nine  news 
papers  in  four  cities  are  on  fte 
list.  Full-page  color  ads  w 
scheduled  in  two  magazines  and 
radio  station  -  breaks  are  also 
planned.  The  agency  is  Henr: 
Hurst  &  McDonald. 

Expanded  Program 

WITH  market  prospects  good. 

Pal,  Inc..  Washington,  D.  C, 
maker  of  Pal  Ade,  non-carbo- 
nated  orange  beverage,  is 
launching  an  expanded  sales 
and  advertising  program.  News¬ 
papers.  radio  and  outdoor  plus 
point-of-sale  will  be  used  on  a 
regional  basis  in  selected  mar 
kets.  The  theme  stressed  will 
be  “Hi,  Pal — better  drink  Pal" 
The  newly-appointed  agency  is 
Justin  Funkhouser,  Baltimore 

Photo  Premium 

FLOTILL  PRODUCTS.  INC, , 
food  canner,  began  this  week 
a  novel  campaign  on  behalf  of 
its  product  line,  offering  studio 
photographs  as  free  premium 
awards.  The  offer  is  being  made 
through  newspapers  and  via  ra¬ 
dio  in  the  New  York,  Philade! 
phia.  Boston  and  Pittsburgh 
areas.  The  newspaper  ads  are  j 
appearing  in  full  and  half-page  ^ 
size.  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  is  the 
agency.  | 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  {ournal  giving  Hm 
nows  of  advorflsars,  odvortls- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commorelol  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  In 
thasa  tarritorlas  road 
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Ad  Bureau  Gets 
Servel  Research 
Chief  for  Chi. 

Lyman  L.  Hill,  director  of 
sales  research  of  Servel,  Inc., 
Evansville.  Ind.,  will  join  the 
Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper 
Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  o  n 
^ril  7  as  its 
Western  Mana¬ 
ger  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Alfred 
B.  Stanford, 
the  Bureau’s 
national  direc-  Hill 

tor. 

Dent  Hassinger,  who  has 
been  serving  as  Acting  Western 
Manager,  becomes  assistant 
Western  manager.  Hill  succeeds 
Robert  York,  who  left  the  Bur¬ 
eau  to  head  a  new  agency. 

“We  went  to  industry  rather 
than  to  the  advertising  business 
to  find  a  man  who  could  under¬ 
stand  the  full  range  of  problems 
confronting  business  today,” 
Stanford  said.  “And  we  chose  a 
man  whose  stature  is  fully  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Midwest,  where  40 
of  the  nation’s  100  largest  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  located.” 

Stanford  pointed  out  that  as 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  and  present  chairman  of  its 
planning  committee.  “Mr.  Hill 
is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  having  made  far  reaching 
contributions  to  sales,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  marketing  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.” 

Hilt  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distribution  Council  (ad¬ 
vising  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce)  and  chairman  of  its 
marketing  statistics  committee. 

Hill  worked  as  an  engineer 
for  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 
and  later  participated  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Liberty  motor  and 
the  early  production  airplanes 
of  the  Dayton  Wright  Co.  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  advertising 
business  in  1921  as  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Geyer  Co. 

He  later  went  into  business 
for  himself  as  a  marketing  con¬ 
sultant  moving  on  to  Servel  in 
1936.  In  addition  to  being  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  research  at  Servel, 
he  was  also  active  in  sales  plan¬ 
ning  and  public  relations  for  the 
company. 

Selling  Kits  Are  Used 
In  Classroom  Work 

Forty-two  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  United  States  which 
offer  extensive  advertising 
courses  are  now  receiving  the 
Monthly  Selling  Kits  prepared 
by  the  Retail  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  first  kits  were  sent  to  the 
schools  nine  months  ago  and 
since  then  many  deans,  direc¬ 
tors  and  professors  have  re¬ 
ported  on  the  ways  the  material 
is  being  put  to  use  in  the  class¬ 
room,  the  Division  states. 


First  Nevada  Award 

Reno — Nevada  State  Press 
Association's  first  winner  of 
the  community  service  award 
is  the  Fallon  Standard,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Claude  Smith. 

Presentation  was  made  at 
the  22nd  annual  convention 
here.  Chris  H.  Sheerin.  co¬ 
publisher,  Elko  Free  Press,  was 
re-elected  NSPA  president. 

Clark  Resigns^ 
Schrader  New 
M.E.  of  Blade 

Toledo,  O.  —  Appointment  of 
Paul  A.  Schrader  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade  was 
announced  this  _ 

week.  He  sue- 
ceeds  Dowsley 
Clark,  resigned.  / 

Mr.  Schrader  *  "  { 

spent  his  entire 
newspaper  ca-  ' 

reer  in  Toledo.  (*^'*v* 
Educated  in  To-  \  > 

ledo  schools  m 

and  the  Uni-  ^^W|||||r 

versity  of  To- 
ledo.  he  joined 
the  Toledo 
Times  in  1923  Schrader 

as  a  reporter. 

He  subsequently  became  sports 

editor,  news  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times,  and 
last  year  he  joined  the  Blade 
.staff  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Schrader  is  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Editors  of 
Ohio;  belongs  to  the  National 
Press  Club. of  Washington;  the 
Elks,  Variety  Club  of  Toledo 
and  Phi  Kappa  Chi  Fraternity. 

Mr.  Clark  went  to  the  Blade 
in  1945  after  serving  three  years 
as  chief  of  news  bureau.  Office 
of  War  Information,  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  had  served 
with  the  Anaconda  Standard, 
Butte,  Mont.,  Duluth  News-Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Telegram.  He  said  he  had  no 
immediate  plans  for  the 
future. 

■ 

Quits  Political  Job 

Washington — Sam  A.  O’Neal, 
who  left  the  Washington  Bur¬ 
eau  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
to  become  publicity  director  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  resigned  the  latter 
post.  The  resignation  becomes 
effective  April  15. 


THE  EASY  WAY 

to  find  friends  with  whom 
you’ve  lost  touch  is  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  Personal  Ad, 


How  much  does 
the  telephone  company 
earn? 

We  asked  a  number  of  people  this 
question  .  .  .  ^Hou>  much  would  you 
say  the  telephone  company  makes 
( after  all  expenses  and  taxe* )  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  business?'’ 

Twelve  per  cent  said  “*6%  or  less.” 
Eleven  per  cent  said  ”7%  to  10%.” 
Twelve  per  cent  said  **15%,  20% 
or  25%.” 

Eight  per  cent  said  “30%  or  more.” 
Fifty-seven  per  cent  had  no  opinion. 

The  actual  figure  is  far  less  than  many 
people  think.  Even  with  telephone 
calls  at  a  record  peak.  Bell  System 
earnings  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
business  have  averaged  only  a  shade 
over  5^%  for  the  last  five  years  — 
including  the  war  years.  And  that's 
not  enough  to  insure  good  telephone 
service. 

We  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
in  case  you  have  been  wondering 
about  telephone  earnings. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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The  Chicago  Tribune 
Centennial  Story 

_ continued  from  page  11 

a  copy  of  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty  which  the  Senate  had 
sought  in  vain  from  President 
Wilson. 

Another  Tribune  war  activity 
was  publishing  the  AEF  edition 
of  the  paper,  which  later  was 
continued  as  the  Paris  edition, 
and  which  was  repeated  in 
World  War  II  with  the  printing 
of  the  weekly  Overseas  Tribune 
at  various  fronts  throughout  the 
world.  The  Overseas  Tribune 
ceased  publication  with  its  120th 
weekly  issue,  March  9,  1946. 

Prior  to  this  country's  en¬ 
trance  into  the  first  World  War. 
the  Tribune  took  issue  with 
Henry  Ford  when  he  sought  to 
make  the  American  people  con¬ 
scious  that  "war  is  murder,” 
calling  him  an  “ignorant  ideal¬ 
ist”  and  an  “anarchist.”  Ford 
brought  a  million  dollar  libel 
suit  against  the  Tribune.  In  1919 
a  jury  gave  him  a  verdict  of  six 
cents,  and  costs  in  the  same 
amount.  The  trial  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  lawyers  as  the  first  big, 
modern  vindication  of  the  “right 
to  comment.’ 

The  war  also  marked  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Tribune’s  first 
permanent  foreign  news  service 
staffed  by  Americans  and  in  1920 
the  paper  printed  the  first  news 
dispatch  ever  received  by  wire¬ 
less  from  a  foreign  country. 

Opposes  National  Prohibition 

With  ratification  of  the  18th 
Amendment,  the  "Tribune 
launched  its  unrelenting  cam¬ 
paign  against  national  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  paper’s  hard  hitting 
campaign  of  editorials  and  front¬ 
page  cartoons  reaffirmed  Joseph 
Mini’s  convictions,  expressed 
in  a  letter  written  in  1874.  At 
that  time,  Medill  stated; 

“Whatever  can  be  done  by 
moral  means  to  check  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  strong  drink,  let  it 
be  done.  But  to  depend  on 
policemen  and  constables  to 
make  men  sober  and  cure  them 
of  their  appetite  for  stimulants 
is  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed.” 

Early  in  1920  the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  moved  into  a  new  plant 
on  Michigan  Avenue,  north  of 
the  Chicago  River.  The  Tribune 
also  provided  funds  for  found¬ 
ing  of  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Northwestern  University 
in  1922. 

The  idea  of  arranging  a  num¬ 
ber  of  presses  in  a  continuous 
line,  so  that  all  could  be  oper¬ 
ated  together,  occurred  to  Col. 
McCormick  during  construction 
of  the  present  pressroom  in  1920. 
Before  this,  presses  had  always 
been  installed  as  segregated  ma¬ 
chines  of  a  certain  size  to  print 
up  to  a  certain  number  of  pages. 

Col.  McCormick  conceived  the 
idea  of  installing  the  25  units 
and  six  folders  in  a  continuous 
line,  and  of  having  them  con¬ 
nected  together  mechanically 
and  electrically  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  operate  presses  of 
any  size,  thus  insuring  flexibility 
of  operation  and  the  greater  use 
of  the  equipment.  He  obtained 
patents  on  this  idea,  commonly 
called  the  McCormick  press. 

Commemorating  its  75th  an- 
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niversary,  the  Tribune  offered 
$100,000  in  prizes  for  designs  of 
a  new  building.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  John  Mead  Howells 
and  Raymond  M.  Hood  for  the 
design  from  which  Tribune 
Tower  was  completed  in  1925  at 
a  cost  of  $8,500,000,  including 
the  site.  As  radio  developed,  the 
Tribune  entered  this  field,  ac¬ 
quiring  radio  station  WDAP 
<1,000  watts)  and  changing  the 
call  letters  to  WON.  In  1935  a 
WGN  studio  building  was  erect¬ 
ed  next  to  Tribune  Tower.  At 
present,  construction  is  started 
on  a  $6,000,000  eight-story  addi¬ 
tion  to  'Tribune  Square. 

Bottles  Mayor  Thompson 

During  the  ’20's  the  paper 
fought  William  Hale  Thompson, 
Republican  mayor  of  Chicago, 
keeping  up  its  hard  hitting  cam¬ 
paign  until  Thompson  was  de¬ 
feated.  One  of  the  legal  battles 
that  ensued  during  the  bitter 
fight  between  “Big  Bill”  and  the 
Tribune  was  Thompson’s  libel 
suit,  claiming  $1,350,000  dam¬ 
ages,  based  upon  statements 
made  by  the  paper  concerning 
his  alleged  lack  of  patriotism  in 
the  first  World  War.  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  defense  was  that  the 
stories  were  true  and  therefore 
not  libelous.  It  was  engaged  in 
producing  evidence  to  support 
this  contention  when  two  jurors 
in  the  case  became  ill.  The 
Tribune  offered  to  go  ahead  with 
10  jurors,  but  the  mayor  insisted 
on  his  right  to  a  new  trial, 
which  never  did  take  place. 

As  a  result  of  a  suit  filed  by 
.he  Tribune  Company,  as  a  tax¬ 
payer,  against  Mayor  Thompson 
and  four  other  city  officials, 
seeking  return  to  the  city  of 
money  allegedly  obtained 
through  fraud,  a  third  legal  bat¬ 
tle  developed.  It  was  a  libel  suit 
filed  by  the  City  of  Chicago 
against  the  Tribune,  demanding 
$10,000,000  damages  on  the 
ground  that  Tribune  criticisms 
of  the  administration  had  in¬ 
jured  the  city’s  credit  to  a  point 
where  it  could  not  borrow. 

This  suit  revived  what  the 
Tribune  considered  a  sinister 
doctrine — “libel  on  the  govern¬ 
ment” — to  punish  a  newspaper 
for  criticizing  the  government, 
either  by  obtaining  damages,  or 
in  default  of  damages,  by  sad¬ 
dling  the  newspaper  with  the 
expense  of  defending  a  suit 
against  the  tremendous  financial 
power  of  the  government.  The 
Tribune  based  its  defense  on  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  Circuit 
Court  handed  down  a  notable 
decision  sustaining  the  Tribune, 
which  was  later  upheld  by  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

Begins  R-O-P  Color 

Early  in  the  ’20’s,  the  Tribune 
announced  the  invention  of  a 
color  rotogravure  press  and  be¬ 
gan  use  of  such  color  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  In  1926-27,  the 
modern  era  of  newsprint  color 
printing  began  with  the  Tribune 
publishing  a  house  ad  in  two 
colors  on  Dec.  31,  1926.  Later 
ihe  Tribune  pioneered  advances 
In  color  photography,  introduc¬ 
ing  full  color  news  pictures, 
along  with  daily  color  cartoons 
on  the  front  page. 

The  ’20’s  also  marked  a  period 
in  which  Chicago  dailies  en¬ 
gaged  in  numerous  promotions 


for  circulation  supremacy,  the 
most  sensational  being  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  “Cheer  Check”  campaign 
late  in  1921,  which  added  250.- 
000  circulation  in  three  days. 
It  also  accomplished  its  objec¬ 
tive,  which  was  to  end  for  good 
the  practice  instituted  by  an¬ 
other  paper  of  increasing  circu¬ 
lation  by  making  money  gifts 
to  readers. 

Another  paper  started  the  af¬ 
fair  by  offering  money  to  those 
lucky  enough  to  hold  certain 
numbered  coupons,  "rhe  Trib¬ 
une  decided  to  adopt  the  same 
stunt  on  a  much  bigger  scale, 
ordering  25.000,000  Cheer  Checks 
to  be  printed  and  offering  $200,- 
000  in  prizes.  The  'Tribune 
plainly  stated  in  its  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  disliked  the  idea, 
emphasizing  that  it  would  gladly 
stop  the  affair  if  authorities  re¬ 
quested.  The  government  final¬ 
ly  did  step  in.  declaring  the 
scheme  a  lottery,  and  request¬ 
ing  the  stunt  be  stopped  by 
both  papers. 

Promotions  Aid  Charity 

In  1928  the  Tribune  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  Golden  Gloves  boxing 
tournament  which  has  since 
been  augmented  by  newspaper 
sponsorshin  across  the  country. 
The  first  Chicagoland  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  was  presented  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1930.  In  the  years  to 
follow  the  paper  sponsored  the 
annual  All-Star  football  game 
and  staged  the  first  All-Star 
baseball  game.  Through  Trib 
une  Charities.  Inc.,  millions  of 
dollars  raised  by  such  activities 
have  been  turned  over  to  char¬ 
itable  groups. 

During  the  Tribune's  100  years 
of  existence  it  has  seen  52  Chi 
cago  newspapers  either  merged 
or  saspended  in  the  morning 
and  evening  fields.  Today  there 
are  six  dailies  in  Chicago,  with 
the  Tribune  competing  against 
Marshall  Field’s  Chicago  Sun. 
launched  late  in  1941.  and  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
in  the  week-day  morning  field. 
Afternoon  papers  include  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Times  and  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  the  latter  two  aL«o 
publishing  Sunday  editions, 
along  with  the  Tribune  and  Sun. 

From  the  day  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Tribune  backed  American  fight¬ 
ing  men  with  all  its  resources. 
Its  correspondents  recorded 
American  action  on  every  front. 
The  Tribune  sponsored  gigantic 
war  shows,  helped  in  various 
home  front  campaigns  and 
awarded  prizes  to  factory  work¬ 
ers  for  outstanding  war  work. 
Tribune  employes  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  were  as¬ 
sured  of  their  jobs  with  full 
seniority  upon  their  return,  and 
during  their  absence  their  fam¬ 
ilies  received  liberal  payments 
from  the  paper. 

One  of  the  Tribune’s  outstand¬ 
ing  war  stories  was  its  account 
of  the  Coral  Sea  Battle,  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Tribune  correspond¬ 
ent  aboard  the  air  craft  carrier 
Lexington.  This  story  was  given 
to  the  press  of  the  country  by 
the  Tribune  for  distribution 
through  the  wire  services. 

Another  Tribune  war  story, 
dealing  with  detailed  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  fleet  at  the 
Battle  of  Midway  Island, 
brought  charges  that  the  paper 
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nad  revealed  confidential  infor¬ 
mation.  A  federal  grand  Jury 
in  Chicago,  however,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  no  violation 
of  law  was  disclosed. 

An  outspoken  critic  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  “New  Deal”  ad¬ 
ministration,  Col.  McCormick 
declared  in  1937  “the  newspaper 
is  the  only  way  we  can  maintain 
a  democracy  free  from  dictator¬ 
ships.” 

Says  Sincerity  Paramount 

In  the  same  interview,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  sincerity  is  para¬ 
mount  in  a  newspaper’s  editor¬ 
ial  policy.  “The  sincere  ones 
have  lasted  and  the  brilliant  and 
insincere  ones  have  not,”  he 
said,  adding  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  a  paper's  editorial 
policy  be  sincere  than  it  should 
be  correct.  “If  it  is  incorrect,” 
he  said,  “that  is  soon  demon¬ 
strated.  You  can’t  argue  wrong¬ 
ly  continuously.  You  find  your 
own  mistakes.” 

Typical  of  the  Tribune’s  mili- 
tantly  American  editorial  policy 
over  the  years  is  the  paper’s 
100th  anniversary  “ear”  appear¬ 
ing  daily  on  the  front  page  in 
national  colors  with  the  slogan: 
‘Always  America  First.” 

In  American  journalism.  Col. 
McCormick  is  noted  as  a  vigor¬ 
ous  defender  of  the  right  to  a 
free  press.  As  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association's  committee  on 
freedom  of  the  press,  he  was 
responsible  for  having  the  case 
of  Near  vs.  the  State  of  Min¬ 
nesota  brought  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  which,  in  its 
decision  of  June  1,  1931,  de¬ 
clared  the  Minnesota  “gag”  law 
unconstitutional.  The  clause 
.afeguarding  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  was  inserted  after 
a  bitter  fight  in  the  NRA  news¬ 
paper  code,  was  written  by  the 
Tribune  publisher. 

Col.  McCormick  is  the  author 
of  many  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  historical,  military, 
technical  and  legal  subjects. 

Active  in  Radio 

He  has  maintained  cordial  re¬ 
lations  with  the  newspaper’s 
employes  for  many  years 
through  his  warm  human  atti¬ 
tude  toward  this  phase  of  man¬ 
agerial  responsibility.  The  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  introduced  in  1911,  is 
only  one  of  many  steps  taken 
by  the  Tribune  under  its  pub¬ 
lisher’s  direction  toward  pro¬ 
moting  good  employe  relations. 

Col.  McCormick  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  WGN,  Inc.  His 
attitude  toward  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  radio  was  summed  up 
in  a  recent  broadcast:  “Amer¬ 
ican  radio  belongs  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public,  and  we  consider  it 
a  sacred  trust.”  WGNB,  the 
Tribune’s  FM  station,  pioneered 
broadcasting  of  a  daily  facsiimle 
edition,  the  first  of  its  kind 
of  any  Chicago  newspaper. 

Highly  cognizant  of  techno¬ 
logical  developments  in  radio, 
yet  confident  that  newspapers 
can  offset  these  new  inventions 
by  improving  their  own  product, 
he  recently  stated:  “We  feel 
more  strongly  than  ever  that 
the  newspaper  as  an  institution 
has  a  permanent  contribution  to 
make  in  promoting  that  under¬ 
standing  of  men  and  events 
which  is  necessary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  civilization.” 
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Sheldon  Sackett  Buys 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Sun 

Vancouver,  Wash.  —  Sheldon 
r.  Sackett,  of  Coos  Bay,  Ore., 
has  purchased  the  Vancouver 
5iiTi  from  Machinists’  Union 
ix)cal  1374  and  Painters’  Union 
Local  €60,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Sackett,  who  will  serve 
85  editor  and  publisher. 

Sackett,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Coos  Bay  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  KVAN,  Vancouver; 
KOOS.  Coos  Bay,  and  KROW  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  said  control  is 
under  Times,  Inc. 

The  new  personnel  consists  of 
Fred  F.  Chitty,  vicepresident 
and  executive  director;  Neal 
Jones,  managing  editor;  Vernor 
M.  Schenck.  news  editor;  Harri¬ 
son  P.  Hornish,  advisory  editor: 
Alan  L.  Torbet,  advertising  and 
business  manager,  and  Verne  L. 
Husk,  production  manager. 
Each  will  be  a  trustee-owner. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  lino. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


PnUicatioas — W  anted _ 

Newspapers-Magazines 

Wanted 

L  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 

New  Offices^Shelton  Hotels 
New  York  17.  N,  Y. 


Mechanical  Egnifent  For  Sale 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16  PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22\"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

113  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Helfelman, 
406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
COMPLETE  Photo  Engraving  plant 
$2,500.00.  Call  in  person,  no  letters. 
’Tribune,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE:  Model  26  Linotype;  Sin¬ 
gle  key  board;  2  mains  and  2  aux¬ 
iliaries;  4  pocket  mold  disc;  thermo¬ 
static  controlled  gas  pot  with  Mono- 
melt  feeder.  News  Tribune,  Jefferson 

City,  Missouri. _ 

FOR  SALE:  2  FULL  FONTS  LINO¬ 
TYPE  6-pt.  No.  2.  with  blackface  No. 
1.  $75.00  per  font.  Hawk-Eye  Ga- 

sette.  Burlington.  Iowa, _ 

HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  64-nage 
with  Goss  highspeed  twin  folders,  cut¬ 
off  22%  inches,  three  color  fountains 
cylinders  four  plate  wide,  available 
immediately,  desirable  for  printing 
comics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  V.'ORKS 

MARSHALL  Sc  JEFFERSON  STS. 

PHILA.,  PA. 


STEREO'TYPING  EQUIPMENT 

1  Hoe  1,000  lb.  Metal  Pot  with 
Gas  Burner,  extra  bowl  and  ladle. 

1  Margach  Melting  Pot,  1,000  lb., 
with  gas  burner  and  water  cooled 
mould  and  2  small  pig  moulds. 

Wesel  Plate  Shaving  Machine.  10 
X  31  lied. 

Wesei  Saw  Piling  Machine  and  sot. 
Wesel  Jig  Saw. 


Meckaaical — Eqnipmwit  For  Sale 


48  PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS. 
2l%"  sheet  cut;  consisting  of  32- 
page  X-pattern  section  and  16-page 
low  constructed  unit;  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Ready  for  shipment,  lo¬ 
cated  Middle  West.  Box  6680,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
23  9/16"  Caster  A  Pump-DC  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  four  units 
with  double  folder,  23  9/16"  sheet 
cut-off  Complete  stereotyping  ma- 
rhlnery  and  motor  drive.  John  Orif- 
6ths  Co.,  Inc.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17.  New  York. 

MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM- 
MER  with  1  HP  a.  e.  motor;  Lndwig 
electric  metal  pump  for  curved  plates 
with  a.  c.  motor;  Double  head  steam 
table  with  steam  generator,  George  O. 
Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Loa  Angeles 
15.  California. 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 

WITH 

PANCOAST  COLOR  UNIT 

TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
PASTERS 

AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  44"  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-ponnd  base 
Newsprint.  15",  19".  20",  21*.  22".  24* 
Jnmho  Rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  Phone  yonr 
requirements:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wail 
Street.  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn 
over  2-0165. 

VOR  SAI.E:  Slahi  dry  mat  former, 
Tnnior  Style.  14  amps.  220  V..  Shalby 
r>-.i|y  Sisr  Sbrlby  North  CarollBa. 
PRE.«SES  FOR  SAI.E:  3  Gom"  Units 
with  Cline  reels  and  tension  Double 
tolder  22%  Ineh  rntoff  -with  hailnon 
formers.  Equipped  with  Cutler-Hsm 
mer  conveyor  and  Cline  .4  C.  drive 
Also  Goss  color  press.  8  cylinder,  hard 
narking  with  22%  inch  cutoff  fully 


Mechanical — Eqaipmenl  For  Sale 


75  INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Brata,  90  channel,  good  condition 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


DUPLEX  SEXTUPLE  PRESS.  3  unita 
and  double  folder;  speed  20,000  per 
hour — 10,  12.  14,  16,  18.  20.  22.  24— 
48  pages.  No  motor  equipment.  E.  B. 
Boyd.  Home  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


Mechanical  Eqaipment  Wanted 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
8  or  12  page  capacity 
Box  6718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  or  Goss  Pony  or 
Hoe  Pony  with  stereotype  equipment 
,'spable  of  printing  standard  vise  tab¬ 
loid  of  16  to  32  pages.  Please  give 
complete  details.  Florida  Sentinel, 
Box  2619,  Tampa,  Florida. _ 


PRESS  WANTED 

Will  buy  for  cash  modern  24, 
32,  36  or  48  page  high  speed 
press  in  sound  working  order, 
for  immediate  or  reasonably 
early  delivery.  Must  print  well, 
run  fast.  Advise  what  you  have. 
J.  D  McCOY.  INDEPENDENT 
A  MAIL,  Anderson,  Sooth 
Carolina. 


PRESS  CAPABLE  OP  PRINTING 
twenty-four-page  daily.  Also  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Write  Box  6686, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  location, 
details,  and  price. _ 

WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS,  Octuple.  2m 
or  22%  cut  off.  A.C.  equipment.  Box 
6744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  1344  iiu-h  printing  diameter 
21H  inch  ent-off  or  dvck  for  same. 
Give  foil  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 

Newspaper  and  Majfaiine  Pretaet  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


WANTED;  Steel  chases  for  ffat  bed 
press — 12EM — 8  cols.  Box  6666,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell- 
isf,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  California. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
asd  sold  without  publicity. 

I  th  Sound  investments  in  selected 
Pablicatinn  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

etsco  5,  California. _ 

WANT  TO  sell  your  newspaper!  Want 
to  buy  one!  List  with  us  or  tell  us 
your  needs.  AMERICAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  SERVICE,  Box  1396,  New  Or¬ 
leans  5,  Louisiana. 


PnhlicatioBa  For  Salt 


FOR  SALE — Daily,  only  paper  in 
powing  Southwest  city.  $35,000  cash 
will  handle. 

Palmer  A  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  South  La- 
Bille  Street,  Chicago,  Illinoia. _ 

MANHATTAN  MONTHLY  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  with  national  appeal  for  sale. 
Mut  sacrifice  for  other  bneinesa  In- 
torests.  ISatablished  18  months.  In- 
VMted  over  $25,000.  Will  take  $8,000 
eaah.  Box  6647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PaUicadont — W  aated 


Hoc  flat  casing  box. 

Brand  New — Still  in  Crates 

1  two  ton  Hoe  Metal  Pot  with  A. 
C.  electric  heating  elements,  metal 
pump  and  spout. 

Harry  A.  Wapshare 
91-93  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Market  3-2700 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLE  WIDTH  with 
color  nnit,  32  page  capacity,  22%* 
cut-off,  AC  Drive.  Complete  Stereo 
equipment  including  late  model  Pony 
Autoplate  with  Vacuum  Box.  Avail¬ 
able  in  sixty  days.  Can  be  seen  In 
operation.  Highland  Parker  Printer!, 
30  Bartlett,  Highland  Park  8,  Mieh- 
igan. _ 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed  doa¬ 
ble  width,  3-deek,  4-plste  wide  Press 
No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  foloera,  ent-off  28  9/16 
inches,  15-inch  cylinder  diameter.  Cline 
Westinghonse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
220-volt  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist. 
Gss-flred  metal  pot.  Ptrtlow  control, 
two  double  cooled  hand-easting  boxes, 
flnishlng  machine  and  chipping  block. 
Used  daily  nntil  December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Repnhliesn  and  American 
_ Waterbnry  91.  Conn. _ 

48-PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  Type  2244"  Cut-off 

EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Inepection  hv  appointment 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  18. 


<'qiiipp,-d  with  rollers.  Speed.  17.000 
per  honr  with  Cline  Weitinghona* 
drive,  1160  R.P.M.  7V<-75H  P.  8 
phaae,  60  cycle,  220  volt,  slip  ring 
variable  speed  motor.  Controls  and 
grills  Inelnded.  Presses  now  in  daily 
use.  Fnrther  details  upon  request 
Omaha  World-Herald.  Omaha,  Neb¬ 
raska. 

For  Sale 

AVAILABIE  IMMEDIATELY 

32-PAOE  HOE  QUAD 
Compl.  Steeeo-21  U -In  ent-ntf  A.  C 
AVATT.ART.E  SHORTI-T 
82  PAGE  SCOTT 
Single.  Widfh-4  DeeW-eolor  press 
22 44 -In  ent-off  Stereo  D.  C. 

40-PAOE  HDE 

Compl.  8tereo.22  44 -In  ent-off  D.  C 
OOSS  SFXTTrpT.E 
3  decks,  „er  «  f>  ^q^ip 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 
THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EOUTPMEVT- 
'  •nH  ®  fo#t  \f*lr»-np 
^«rni  untl  Pnmp  Tmrki: 

•wH  RnUrM;  Hvivy  DntT  8twi: 

VVW  44"  Vatfnimf  Antomttlr 
P»T>#r  Cntt#r*.  prompt  4#tiv^rv 

W  fTun  Oft..  120  W$»«t  42n4 


VANDERCOOK  PRESS 

«219.  sheet  site  ISVc  x  26 

Practiesliy  new.  Any  demonstration. 
Best  CASH  offer  tskes  It. 
Rnvlng  isrger  press. 

Box  6722,  Editor  k  Publiiher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

vfsrshall  k  Jefferson  Sts..  Philadelphia 
!2,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  Seriai  Number,  pries. 

Box  6719.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ONE  OR  MORE  used 
Hslvorsen  Newspaper  Stuffing  Ma¬ 
chines.  Bex  6741,  Editor  k  Pub- 

'isher. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  WILL  BUY  NEWSPRINT. 
Specifleationa,  not  price,  the  import- 
int  thing.  Contact  ’The  Morning 

Star,  Greenwood,  Misaiaaippi.  _ 

WANTED  QUARTER-PAGE  FOLDER 
for  Goss  Siraiehtline  Press.  P.  O.  Box 
362,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 

WANTED: 

NEWSPRINT 

Will  buy  domestic  or  imported,  whit* 
or  any  color,  car  lots  or  less,  roll  siaes 
15,  16,  17,  18  or  34  inch.  Give  prlco 
Fob  cars. 

J.  D.  McCOY 
INDEPENDENT  &  MAIL 

Anderson,  S.  C. 
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financially  responsible  publisher 
whs  recently  sold  his  newspaper  de- 
■ires  to  purchase  one  in  Midwest.  Cir- 
alation  7,000  to  15.000.  Box  6701, 
Uitor  k  Publisher. 


A  PU  ■  kiSHER  for  Moreh  t.  1947 


Fmt  FifiMiri 

MAO^NISTS  —  DUmmntlinf,  moTinK 
•ssemblinf;  entire  nswepaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


Featnrei  For  Sale 


BROADWAY  COVERAGE 
WHAT’S  NEW  IN  THE  THEATRE. 
RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  NIGHT 
CLUBS! 

Two  experienced  reporters  with  good 
contacts  ready  to  branch  ont  nation¬ 
ally  with  weekly  column  and  featores. 

Box  6687,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LIGHT  EDITORIALS — daily,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsical  edits  on 
world,  national,  local  news  pegs  will 
delight  renders.  Send  for  samples, 
free-trial  details.  Box  6727,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


"GENERALLY  SPEAKING” 
by  Guy  Stevens 

Weekly  Sport  Comment 

For  proofs  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SY.VDIOATE 
'  P.  O.  Box  2453,  Hellywood  28,  Calif. 


Newspaper— Sarvicas 


'  ADVERTISE  SOUTH 

:  Want  Ads  placed  in  Southern  news¬ 
papers.  Advertise  your  product,  busi¬ 
ness  or  service  in  the  Sooth’s  mar¬ 
kets.  Bulletin  Free.  Alabama  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  203  Exchange 
Building,  Birmingham  3,  Alabama. 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE : 
British  Editor  with  wide  contacts, 
situated  Just  outside  London,  offers 
accurate  and  authoritative  coverage. 
Details  airmailed  on  request.  Box 
'  6588,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPERMAN  going  France,  West 
Europe,  wishes  assignment  free  lance 
basis.  Five  years  experience  leading 
metropolitan  dally,  writing  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Broad  European  background. 
Write  Box  6658,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

THE  CLASSIFIED  lyfCYOLOPEDIA 
SPEEDS  YOUR 
WANT  AD  SUCCESS! 

Surer  planning,  greater  Want  Ad  lin¬ 
age  and  profits  and  faster  progress 
are  yours  with  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Classified  Advertising. 

Parish  A  Pickett  believe  this  official 
ANCAM  publication  is  a  desk  essen¬ 
tial  for  every  Classified  executive  and 
worker  who  aims  to  achieve  maximum 
success,  and  urge  you  to  buy  it. 
Greatest  single-volume  storehouse  of 
dependable  and  useful  Want  Ad  in¬ 
formation,  870  pages.  Profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  Only  fi.fiO  per  copy — and 
well  worth  it. 

Order  from  Bert  Reh,  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  today  I 


Help  Wanted — Administrative 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  accountant 
and  office  manager  for  morning  and 
evening  combination.  No  Sunday. 
Located  seventy-five  miles  south  of 
Pittsburgh.  Home  of  state  university. 
Give  full  details  including  references. 
J.  W.  Graham,  West  Va.  Newspaper 
Publishing  Company,  Morgantown, 

West  Va. _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
paper  accountant  and  office  manager 
for  16,000  circulation  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily  with  commercial  plant  in 
progressive  small  city— exceUeat 
schools  and  recreational  opportnadties. 
Give  complete  details  inemding  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  required.  Box  6606, 
Editor  A  Pnbllener. 


.  _ Help  WaitnJ  Aivertiswg 

,  ADVERTISING  Manager,  hunting  A 
™  fishing  publication,  under  46  with  pro- 
dnctivs  contacts  among  agencies,  sell- 
if!  ing  publication  in  same  field.  Enough 
t .  on  ball  to  command  siaeakle  drawing 
1  account  based  on  ability  to  produce. 
.^Cheleer  Publ.,  168  W.  28rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

i: _ 


Help  Wanted — Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain, 
Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  in  small 
high  volume  classified  department, 
staff  of  11.  Young  woman  under  35 
well  grounded  in  Classified,  presently 
employed  CAM  on  small  paper,  an 
assistant  supervisor  or  well  qualified 
classified  employee.  To  take  charge 
of  ad  takers,  work  on  overflow  calls, 
train  on-the-spot  selling,  and  follow 
thru  on  details.  Combination  news¬ 
paper  operation  in  wealthy  market 
consisting  of  State  Capital  and  Uni¬ 
versity.  City  of  100,000.  No  other 
daily.  Write  complete  details  to 
Classified  Manager,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Madison  3,  Wis. 

BELOW  THE 

M.ASON  &  DIXON.  THAT  IS 

Young  man  from  the  South  preferably 
who  is  interested  in  earning  $200  to 
$300  per  month.  West  Virginia’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  opening  for  clas¬ 
sified  salesman  who  is  interested  in  a 
good  job,  the  future  and  ideal  working 
conditions.  Morning,  3  pages  daily 
and  6-7  Sunday.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  a  man  who  will  get  out  and  beat 
the  bushes.  Salary  and  commission. 
A  field  rich  in  prospects.  Contact 
W.  W.  Shank,  The  Charleston  (W. 
VA.)  Gazette.  References  and  photo¬ 
graph  first  letter. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
in  display  department  of  large  daily 
— morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  It’s 
a  wonderful  opportunity  awaiting  a 
man  with  the  enthusiasm  and  drive 
that  sells  space.  Copy  and  layout 
experience  will  be  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  If  yon  are  interested,  state 
qualifications  in  letter  to  Box  6608, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  OPPORTUNITY.  Per¬ 
manent  position  is  available  on  one  of 
California’s  oldest  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  dailies  for  expert  Advertising 
Layout  men  with  sales  ability  and  at 
least  six  years'  experience.  Five-day 
week,  ideal  working  conditions,  salary 
$80  per  week.  Give  full  particulars 
regarding  your  qualifications.  Unless 
layout  ability,  hand  lettering,  etc.,  are 
exceptional,  please  do  not  apply.  Writs 
Box  6605,  Editor  A  PubRsher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN 
DAILY 

has  opening  for 

Top  Retail  Man  to  handle  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Top  guild  salary  plus  some 
bonus  arrangements.  Congenial  staff, 
friendly  management  and  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  move  up.  Address  Box 
6713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  in 
Southeast  has  opening  for  executive 
assistant  to  advertising  manager.  Ha 
must  be  between  85  and  40,  and  a 
successful  advertising  salesman  in  a 
highly  comiietitive  market,  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  as  assistant,  or 
advertising  manager  in  such  a  town. 
He  must  be  able  to  do  a  spectacular 
selling  Job,  and  efficiently  handle  sales 
personnel.  Salary  over  $100  per  week, 
with  increases  as  warranted.  Give  com¬ 
plete  information,  with  refsrsnesa  and 
recent  photograph.  Box  6695,  Editor 
A  ^blisher. 


TOP  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

To  service  key  accounts  with  excel¬ 
lent  copy  and  layouts.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  with  salary  and  bonus  con¬ 
siderably  above  average.  Outstanding, 
profressive,  exclusive  morning  and 
evening  combination.  Southeastern 
newspapers,  over  85,000  circulation. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and  a 
mighty  fine  city  in  which  to  live. 
Send  complete  details  and  enclose 
snapshot  to  Box  6740,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Help  Wanted — Cartoonist _ 

SYNDICATE  seeks  experienced  con¬ 
tinuity  writer  to  collaborate  on  new 
comic  strips  with  widely  syndicated 
cartoonist.  Write  fully,  confidential. 
NO  SAMPLES  please.  Box  6732, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Experi- 
enced  in  Little  Merchant  plan,  city 
and  rural  solicitation  and  A.B.C.  rec¬ 
ords.  Permanent  place  at  good  pay 
for  producer.  Daily  News,  Newton, 

Iowa. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
monthly  magazine.  Must  have  had 
prior  experience  in  obtaining  circu¬ 
lation  for  a  magazine.  Know  how  to 
write  good,  appealing  copy  and  con¬ 
duct  a  vigorous  campaign  for  sub¬ 
scribers  for  an  outdoor  magazine. 
Apply  Box  6737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

DE»K  MAN  Prefer  man  with  re- 
portorial  and  desk  experience.  Five 
day,  forty  hour  week,  good  wages, 
working  conditions.  Only  fully  quali¬ 
fied  applicants  will  be  considered. 
.Send  qualifications  and  recent  photo¬ 
graph,  if  available,  to  Box  6648,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  monthly  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  outdoors.  Must  have  had 
previous  experience.  Write  giving 
all  information,  present  employer, 
which  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence 
to  Box  6736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  desk 
man.  Must  have  good  news  sense  and 
be  able  to  write  beads.  Not  interested 
in  "shoppers"  but  have  a  good  pay¬ 
ing  job  for  qualified  man.  Five  day, 
forty  hour  week.  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Write  Box  6549,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  handle 
two-woman  society  staff.  Ability  to 
get  along  with  public  necessary.  Write 
details,  salary,  and  picture  to  Editor, 
Pampa  Daily  News,  Pampa,  Texas. 

FASHION  EDITOR 

Leading  newspaper  in  city  of 
about  half  million  needs  person¬ 
able  and  intelligent  woman  fash¬ 
ion  editor  who  is  thoroughly 
experieuced  in  women’s  fashion 
and  can  interpret  it  in  sparkling 
style  for  mid-western  women. 
Must  be  able  to  smartly  handle 
department  and  specialty  store 
buyers,  merchandise  managers, 
etc.  Job  requires  person  with 
flair  for  fashion  and  ability  to 
write  entertainingly,  and  with  the 
know-how  to  promote  indirectly 
good  will  for  the  paper  with 
fashion  advertisers.  Must  be  do¬ 
ing  this  type  of  work  at  present 
or  have  had  this  kind  of  broad 
fashion  experience  recently.  Job 
requires  much  hard  work  for 
which  compensation  will  be  good. 
Those  without  experience  outlined 
herein  please  do  not  write  Box 
No.  6699,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  RE¬ 
PORTER.  Morning  desk  man  pre¬ 
ferably  single,  permanent  position  in 
state  capital,  good  working  conditions. 
Write  News  Tribune,  Jefferson  City, 

Missouri. _ 

REPORTER.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write  fully.  Roswell 
Morning  Dispatch,  Roswell,  New 

Mexico. _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  re¬ 
porter  for  medium  alas,  long  estab¬ 
lished  New  England  daily.  Over  $60 
for  five  day,  forty  hour  week.  If 
yon  have  the  ambition  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  fit  into  a  first  clast  organ¬ 
isation,  and  are  not  Jnat  shopping  for 
more  money,  please  write  Box  6547, 

Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

WRITER.  preferably  with  mid- 
western  background,  news,  magazine 
experience  for  permanent  position  in 
public  relations  bureau  of  national 
advertising  agency.  This  man  will 
reside  major  part  of  time  in  mid- 
western  town  of  approximately  20,000. 
Reply  by  letter  giving  fullest  details 
on  experience,  family  statva,  age, 
enclosing  samples  of  best  news  and 
magaalne  work,  as  well  at  small 
photograph.  Salary  to  $6,000.  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Box  6707,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 

WANTED-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  W 
mid-west  daily.  Good  salary  and  t|. 
ture.  Box  6556.  Editor  A  Pnbllskw 
WRITER,  public  relations,  permanent, 
$5,000  range,  newspaper  stories  ^ 
printed  matter  of  highest  character. 
Must  have  feature  staff  experience  oa 
distinguished  newspapers  and  nve  in 
New  York  area.  Box  6743,  Editor  a 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Instructor 

MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  deeirei 
additional  faculty  member  with  strong 
newspaper  background,  Ph.  D.  de¬ 
gree  or  considerable  academic  train¬ 
ing  beyond  master’s  degree,  and  if 
possible  some  teaching  experience. 
Position  to  open  in  September.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  6700,  Editor  A  Publisher 


_ Help  Wanted — Mechnnkal 

COMBINATION  MAN— -floor,  ads,  ms- 
chine.  Union.  37%  hour  night  scale 
$1.68.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  shop.  25,000  Midwest  town. 
Write  Box  6704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMBINATION  LINOTYPE  OPJ^ 
ATOR  and  floor  man.  Open  shop, 
afternoon  new.spaper.  Top  scale  if 
competent.  The  Raleigh  Timet, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  on  one 
of  inter-mountain  country’s  leading 
medium-sized  dailies.  Good  toale,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  ideal  plaee 
to  live.  Box  6669,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FIVE-DAY  DAILY  WANTS  Di^ 
pressman,  stereotypsr.  PennaaMt. 
Every  Saturday,  Sunday  off.  Fayette 
Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS,  Ad  man 
and  machine  operator,  good  scale  and 
permanent  positions.  Write  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 
LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  man  or  we- 
man,  straight  matter  and  display.  Per 
manent  job;  5%  day  week,  $^000  a 
year.  Town  population,  5,000.  Weekly, 
circulation,  8,060.  Lapeer  Oonnty 
Press,  Lapeer,  Michigan. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERr- Fcrainan'a  M 
for  all  around  man  not  neeessarltly 
a  foreman  now.  Newspaper  shop  la 
good  sized  Southern  city.  Admit 
Southern  Newspaper  Publisher  Ata’n, 
P.O.  Box  1569,  Chattanooga  1,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER  wanted.  CapabU 
of  turning  out  first  class  newspaper 
work.  Also  do  some  commercial 
work.  Must  have  executive  ability. 
Good  man  could  acquire  interest  in 
plant  if  he  is  able  to  run  engraving 
plant  and  photographic  business  with 
minimum  of  supervision  and  at  a 
profit.  Box  6702,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  MAN  wanted.  Young, 
full  of  energy  and  ideas,  and  with 
newspaper  experience.  Send  letter 
giving  background.  Box  6717,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Help  Wanted — Salesmen _ 

SPECIALTY  ADVER'nSING 
SALESMEN 

New  positions  largest  retail  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  its  field.  To  tell 
retail  advertising  managers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Must  be  strong  closer. 
Must  have  specialty  selling  experience 
but  not  necessarily  in  advertising. 
Right  men  can  earn  top  money.  Do 
not  apply  unless  personal  habits  and 
business  references  are  the  best.  Oar 
helpful,  not  essential.  Interest  in 
Chicago  or  New  York.  Box  6698, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Litentry  Agmcf  Sarvic* 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY. 
tides.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marka^ 
Bertha  Klananer,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N-  T, 


SitahlMM  WaataA— AAanfatontin 


EDITOR  -  GENERAL  MANAGER  — 
Newspaper  and  community  bnil^ 
with  initiative,  general  know-hew.  2v 

Jeart  experience.  Box  6788.  Editor 
^blither. 

HtLISHIRfM>  Mwei  t.  IfO 


I 


fiction*  Wanted — AdminiitratiTe 

HELP  YOURSELF 
TO  THIS  EXPERIENCE 

(1)  — 11  years  reporting, 
editing  .  .  .  daily  and  weekly 
bntiness  papers,  department 
store  and  national  advertising 
fields. 

(2)  — 11  years  selling,  admin¬ 
istrative  work,  national  paper 
products  converter. 

p.jjessor  of  this  experience  in  writing 
■easoned  by  business  practice  is  43, 
jsrricd.  family,  now  employed;  seeks 
•oanection  to  utilize  capabilities  more 
broadly.  Box  6746,  Editor  &  Pub- 
..sicr. 


NEWS  PICTURE  ENGINEER— Col- 
,5e  graduate  11  years  experience  all 
pluses  news  pictures  desires  outlet 
for  varied  experience  and  talent  in 
jesrs  photo  research,  instructive  or 
idministrative  position.  Experience 
nclades  two  yi'ars  copy  desk,  four 
rfirs  news  syndicate  photographer, 
■*o  years  design,  construction  and 
■niintenaiice  W'irephoto  and  radio¬ 
photo  equipment;  three  years  news 
photo  syndicate  nilininistrative  posi- 
on.  Especially  qiialifled  tench  news 
photography  in  school  of  journalism, 
iirect  operations  news  photo  staff  oc 
direct  research  and  development  this 
Jfid.  Box  6716.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 
Morning  and  evening;  Metropolitan 
ind  out  of  town  experience;  with 
tKord  of  efficient  operation.  Box 
(709.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  business  manager  now 
nployed  wants  on  larger  newspaper. 
1(0  36  and  on  the  way  np.  Need 
14100  plus  percentage.  Write  Box 
1546.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIiASSIPIED  MANAGER,  age  36,  now 
taployed,  available  to  a  progressive 
Hvipaper  that  would  like  to  share  in 
'io  profits  that  a  well  operated  classi- 
M  department  will  realize.  20 
jmt'  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
irt.  Splendid  record.  Married, 
hmily.  Box  6693,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
and  /  or 

SPACE  SALESWOMAN 

I  years’  comprehensive  advertising 
nporience,  seeks  new  connection 
there  capabilities  as  volume  producer 
tu  best  be  ntilized.  Young,  energetic, 
(leaty  of  “know-how",  based  on  suc- 
iiiiful  record.  Prefer  New  York  City 
ires  but  willing  to  locate  any  large 
(ity.  Salary  $5,000  to  $7,500  plus 
ioni.  Box  6631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPIAY  ADVERTISING  manager 
(10  years  experience)  wants  to  work 
led  bny  stock  ($10M  or  more)  in 
paper  offering  partnership  or  future 
'vnership.  Box  6708,  Editor  A  Pub- 
('<her. 


DISPLAY  AND  NATIONAL  MAN. 
•til  versed  in  today's  merchandising 
pnblims,  now  svailahle.  Presently 
taployed  and  ihowhig  hig  gain.  Mar- 
tiso.  age  26,  veteran,  family.  Ex- 
vlleit  record.  Box  6694,  Editor  A 
Piblisher. 


IDITOR.  MANAGER,  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  writer  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience  daily  weekly  field.  14  years 
adutrial  advertising,  three  years  fed- 
™  government,  planning  and  prodne- 


Situhons  Waited — GreWation 


AVAILABLE — Top  flight  eirenlation 
teeative.  Excellent  record  of  achieve- 
■tots.  Beat  references  as  to  charae- 
»  and  ahility.  Box  6552.  Editor  A 
febllsher, _ 

^tlLATION  MANAGER.  Capahle. 
IPsaaiTo.  Twenty-five  years  axpari- 
metropolitan  cities.  Familiar  all 
PmsM  eirenlation.  Specialty  Little 
iireaant  Exeelleait  promotor.  Thrive 
■  “te  eitnatlone.  Pay  hassd  on  re- 
^  A-l  refereneaa.  Box  $006, 
“»er  A  Pnhllahor. 


Sitnationa  Wanted — Circulation 


YOUNG  VETERAN,  married,  four 
years  experience  circulation,  boy  car¬ 
rier  system  in  metropolitan  territory 
large  city  desires  position  as  manager 
or  assistant  on  daily  or  large  weekly 
publication.  Now  employed  on  large 
metropolitan  weekly.  Preferably  warm, 
dry  climate  area.  References  and 
further  information  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  6705,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnationa  Wanted — Cartoonist 


CARTOONIST  —  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Art  school  training.  Wants 
.spot  on  daily.  Will  tackle  anything. 
30.  Married.  Box  6540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Ediorial 

ACCUK.ATE'^REPORT^'TQ^  writer, 
.Modicum  of  desk,  other  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  Woman,  but  not  interested 
in  society  job.  Now  in  West.  Write 
Box  6660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-l  REPORTING,  FEATURES,  RE¬ 
WRITE,  MAKE-UP.  Veteran,  23,  New 
7ork-trsined,  3  years  all-around  ex¬ 
perience  including  editor,  news  bu¬ 
reau  chief  overseas,  some  radio,  5 
years  college.  Sound  background  lo¬ 
cal  news,  economics,  European  af¬ 
fairs.  3  Languages.  Work  hard,  play 
some,  no  bad  habits,  top  references. 
WANTED:  Small  job  on  big  paper 

with  Managing  Editor  who  was  yonng 
himself  once.  Box  6568.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALEUT  young  newspaper  woman. 
Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer, 
editor.  Energetic,  versatile,  reliable. 
Box  6710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  N.  Y.  STATE  PUBLISHER 
SHOULD  READ  THIS  AD 
If  you  need  an  editorial  executive 
whii  will  brighten  your  news  column 
anil  circulation,  too,  address  Box  6715, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


.AVAILABLE  as  streamlining  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  writer  of  better-read 
editorials  .  .  .  all-around  newspaper¬ 
man,  with  Washington  experience. 
Box  6723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  REPORTER,  experience  on 
metropolitan  dailies,  interested  in 
position  on  medium  sized  paper  in 
East  or  Mid-West.  Box  6726,  Editor 
A  Piitilisher. 


DOE.S  YOUR  ‘  enticing"  department 
need  Help!  Rewrite  man  in  a  rut 
with  thorough  knowledge  books, 
theatre,  movies  and  music  can  assist 
or  head  department.  Box  6720,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  25  years  with  leading  east¬ 
ern  dailies  as  managing  editor,  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  promotion  manager;  Bell 
Syndicate,  U.  S.  Government  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  to  serve  Eastern  pub¬ 
lisher.  Reply  HHS,  1511  Webster 
Street.  Washington,  D.  0. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  OR  CUB 
REPORTER,  Career  girl  with  BA  in 
Journalism  and  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy:  ready  to  go  anywhere.  Box 
6729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WORKER:  Veteran.  24, 
college  (School  of  Journalism)  grad¬ 
uate.  Experience.  Sports  editor,  uni¬ 
versity  public  relations  and  sports 
publicity.  Want  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  or  publicity  work,  anywhere. 
Box  6714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE,  40. 
Former  top  man  for  national  trade 
weekly.  Heavy  experience  in  all 
phases  from  planning  to  production. 
Versatile  writer,  exeentive  ability. 
Basie  newspaper  background.  Alb^ 
Keshen,  674  Belmont  Avenue,  Newnrk, 
New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED  Copyreader,  27,  edit¬ 
ing  ace,  college,  seeks  P.M.  rim  spot. 
Box  66S2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  now 
in  Germany,  wishes  to  act  as  corres¬ 
pondent  for  newspapers  or  picture 
services.  Staff  or  string  basis.  Com¬ 
petent  to  do  weekly  analytical  column 
on  political  or  economic  conditions. 
Own  complete  picture  file  on  present 
and  future  political  leaders  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Fnlly  accredited.  Box  6785, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioiis  Waned — Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter,  28,  seeks 
position  vicinity  New  York,  feature 
writer,  columnist.  Box  6742.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EX  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

Fed  up  with  inconsequential  stuff 
seeks  interesting  writing-executive 
connection  New  England-New  York  on 
newspaper,  magazine  or  radio.  Mar¬ 
ried.  32.  Box  6572,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


KNOWS  SPORTS.  REWRITE,  Makeup 
and  Reporting.  Looking  for  start  on 
Metropolitan  daily.  College,  Vet,  Age 
23,  single.  Box  6696,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Intelligent  approach  to  the  20 
South  &  Central  American  nations 

Writer-Editor,  able  to  organize  and 
to  direct  editorial,  promotional,  and 
Public  Relations  programs  for,  or 
about  Latin  .America,  seeks  position 
with  an  editorial  or  manufacturing 
concern. 

Excellent,  varied,  and  vast  experi¬ 
ence  with  leading  American  pnblica- 
tion.s,  features,  and  news  services. 
Good  connections  in  every  one  of  the 
20  Latin  countries,  and  thorough 
understanding  of  their  economies, 
finances,  and  politics.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences,  fluent  Spanish.  Box  6728, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN.^  34,  Chief  Librarian  on 
Big  Metropolitan,  18  years  same  paper, 
now  available.  Veteran.  Box  6676, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOW  EDITING  paper,  writing  pub¬ 
licity,  top  national  Welfare  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Vet,  30.  News,  features,  sparts 
or  make-up  job  beginning  April.  Write 
S,  12  Boro  Hall  Bldg..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


"NOSEY”,  AMBITIOUS  Reporter- 
photographer  wants  position  on  Rocky 
Mountain  or  west  coast  daily.  Min¬ 
imum  $45  per  week  salary.  Box  6745, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence,  highest  references.  desires 
positjon  small  dally.  Permanent 
position  with  experience  in  preference 
to  high  starting  salary.  Prefer  New 
England.  Write  Box  6730,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  NIA  Student.  33.  fast 
Stenographer,  seeks  New  York  area 
position,  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey. 
Flnent  German.  Box  6724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  2  YEARS  RESEARCH, 
B.  S.  Joarnalism,  M.  A.  Publicity, 
any  location.  24.  Box  6725,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  reliable  girl  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily  experience,  not  afraid 
of  bard  work,  desires  position  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Northern  New  Jersey  but  will 
consider  offers  elsewhere.  Box  6564, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


STRAYED-ABLE  NEWSMAN  who 
boosted  ad  linage  50%  on  small  city 
daily,  seeks  retnm  to  news  aide.  U.P. 
rewrite,  all-around  street  and  desk 
experience.  Strong  on  sports.  29, 
married  College  gradnste.  Veteran. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  6632,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


13  YEARS  REPORTER,  rewrite,  desk 
on  high  quality  big,  medium  dailies. 
Now  employed.  Want  desk  or  other 
responsible  place  on  medium  to  me¬ 
dium-large  daily.  Superior  references. 
Box  6667,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  of  Eastern 
paper  seeks  West  Coast  position.  Five 
years’  intensive  experience  includes 
all  reportorisi  beats,  state,  city  desks, 
makenp.  Single,  29.  Box  6688,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  24,  SINGLE,  2  years  of  college 
(Joarnalism  Major).  Want  to  learn 
reporting  or  any  phase  of  editorial 
work.  Go  anywhere.  Box  6T88,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  recent  gradnste.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missonri  Joarnalism,  has 
reporting  experience,  seeks  reporter, 
editorial  work.  Box  6721,  Eutor  * 
Publisher. 


Sitnations  Waned — Editorial 


YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER.  8 
years’  news,  features  experience. 
M.  8.  Journalism,  B.A.  Economics 
Any  location.  Box  6668,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  EX-NAVY  EDITOR,  Yale 
BS,  honors,  finishes  extra  year  col¬ 
lege  in  June,  desires  reporter  opening 
on  medium-sized  Eastern  daily  or  msS- 
azine.  Furnish  excellent  record,  like 
interviews.  Box  6734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 


YOUTH  AND  EXPERIENCE 
Reporter,  Boston,  New  York  tra^ 
dailies,  one  year  experience.  Hazard 
graduate,  M.  S.  M.  I.  T,,  Ex-Army 
captain.  24  years  old.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences,  go  anywhere  near  big  city. 
Living  wages.  Robert  W.  White,  46 
East  29th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sitnations  Wanted— Mackaaical 

CAPABLE  -AND  EXPERIENCED 
PHOTOGR.APHER  who  also  owns  and 
operates  a  small  photo-engraving 
plant  would  like  to  contact  a  progres¬ 
sive  publisher  who  could  use  those 
services.  Would  consider  a  part-time 
arrangement  with  right  party  in  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  area. 
Box  6706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOREMAN  or  Superintendent  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Now  employed.  Sober,  re¬ 
liable,  production  minded.  5-mschine 
plant  or  up.  Box  6703,  Editor  A  Pub- 


PLANT  OR  COMPOSING  Room  Super¬ 
intendent  seeks  change  toward  South. 
Far  above  average.  Supt,  all  d^ai^- 
ments,  from  3-machine  daily-job,  9- 
machine  exclusive  daily  to  Chicago 
publishing-job  shop.  Top  pay,  top  re¬ 
sults.  Tell  all.  Box  6731,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


PRESSMAN  STEREOTYPER-Foreman 
past  twelve  years.  Duplex  TnbnUr 
preferred.  Understand  color  printing. 
Can  prodnee  a  paper  that  please  moat 
exacting  pnbliiher  and  advertiser 
Beat  references.  Box  6586,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  twenty-two 
years  at  trade,  now  employed,  desires 
position  on  progressive  daily.  Ba* 
ferences.  Box  6683,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


WEB  PRESSMAN  desires  steady  day 
position  on  progrossive  dally.  Looated 
good  hunting  and  fishing  eonntry- 
High  qualifications.  Recommandations. 
Locate  permanently,  with  good  eondi- 
tione.  No  drinker.  Box  6612,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


SilnatiMS  Wantoi— PhotogrnFknr 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Reporter,  84,  vet¬ 
eran,  with  own  camora  and  darkroom 
equipment  desires  position,  witk  a 
newspaper.  B.  P.  Manborgna,  Am¬ 
herst.  Virginia.  _ 


POSITION  Wanted:  All  round  news¬ 
paper  photo  engraver.  Capable,  mar¬ 
ried.  one  child,  veteran.  Brandt  Photo 
A  Engraving  Co.,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


Sitaatioiis  Wanted — PaUic  Rdatioiis 


YOUNG  EXEGUTIVB,  fine  newsman, 
close  appreciation  human  values 
workers,  consumers.  Pre-war  atafif 
writer,  account  man  top  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  Fonr  years  AAF  pnblie 
relations.  lastly  as  a  PRO  for  world- 
famed  air  general.  Have  left  post¬ 
war  job  Publicity  Director  major  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  seek  connection  with  or¬ 
ganization  that  sincerely  appreciates, 
understands  need  for  genuine  pnblie 
relations.  Salary,  location  open.  Pros¬ 
pectus  available.  Box  6712,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Salesmen 


SPACE  SALESWOMAN 
Having  nnnsnal  record  of  volume  pro¬ 
duction  with  well  established  national 
publication  seeks  interesting  and 
challenging  new  eonneotion.  9  years 
comprehensive  advertising  avpeiienee 
indading  agency  media,  copy.  layont, 
etc.  Yonng,  energetic  and  lulling  to 
work  hard.  Excellent  references.  Box 
6711,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


■IITO R  A  PUILISHIRfor  Moreh  t.  1f47 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


FBI  Checking  Syndicate  Sales 

CHICAGO — Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  told  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  March  6  that 
two  Federal  Bureau  ol  Investigation  men  called  at  his  oifieo 
to  inquire  why  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicoto 
sold  its  features  to  only  one  newspaper  in  a  town. 

The  FBI  agents  called  at  the  Tribune,  CoL  McCormick 
said,  before  he  arrived  at  the  office  and  left  word  for  him  to 
contact  them. 

“Ever  since  President  Roosevelt's  administration,  thoy 
have  been  after  the  Tribune."  he  commented. 


IT  MIGHT  be  said  the  search 
for  the  derivation  of  “bulldog 
edition”  is  a  perennial  one — but 
it  has  been  .several  years  since 
this  office  tried  to  track  it  down. 

We  read  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
that  Erwin  D.  Canham.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  editor,  is 
still  trying  to  answer  the  reader 
w'ho  a.sk^  him  the  question. 
The  Bulletin  reports  it  ha^  had 
no  luck  through  its  members 
and  neither  the  SNPA  library, 
the  Hrskin  Information  Service 
.nor  radio's  “Answer  Man”  have 
been  able  to  help.  Jim  Kerney, 
Jr.,  Trenton  Times  editor,  re¬ 
ported:  “I  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  derivation  of  the  term 
except  that  they  (bulldogs)  are 
tough  to  get  rid  of  once  they 
have  their  teeth  in  you.” 

Our  own  independent  investi¬ 
gation  has  uncovered  little  on 
the  subject.  The  E  &  P  library 
of  journali.stic  books  has  nothing 
that  we  could  find  and  the  vast 
facilities  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  let  us  dowm.  Some¬ 
one  suggested,  “If  anyone  knows 
't  will  be  H.  L.  Mencken.”  So 
we  wrote  to  him.  “The  origin 
of  bulldog  has  been  discussed  at 
great  length  and  by  many  auth¬ 
orities.  but  .so  far  as  I  know  the 
problem  ha.c  never  been  solved,” 
Mr  Mencken  writes. 

Jerry  Walker,  our  managing 
editor,  thought  some  former 
newsman  tagged  the  name  on 
the  early  edition  “because  it  is 
the  first  to  bark.”  Our  dog 
fancier  friends  won’t  agree  with 
that  honor  for  the  bulldog. 

After  digging  through  several 
volume.s  of  quotations,  proverbs, 
etc.,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  time  during  the  1890’s, 
when  the  bulldog  ^ition  sup¬ 
posedly  got  its  name,  some 
classical-minded  newspaperman 
drew  a  quotation  from  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  accidentally  named  it. 

For  instance,  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  wrote: 

"I  am  called  a  dor;  because  I 
fawn  on  those  who  give  me  any¬ 
thing.  I  yelp  at  those  who  re¬ 
fuse,  and  I  set  my  teeth  in 
rascals." 

Fielding,  in  “Tom  Thumb  the 
Great,”  wrote: 

"So,  when  two  dogs  are  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  streets. 

With  a  third  dog  one  of  the 
two  dogs  meets; 

With  angry  teeth  he  bites 
him  to  the  bone. 

And  this  dog  smarts  for  what 
that  dog  has  done." 
Quotations  like  these  might 
explain  the  "dog"  part  of  the 
name  —  but  we  still  haven’t 
traced  down  “bulldog.” 

We  echo  the  ASNE  Bulletin: 
Does  anybody  know? 

•  •  • 

RALPH  KELLER,  manager  of 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  has  put  out  a  booklet, 
“The  Hired  Man  Says  .  .  .,”  con¬ 
taining  remarks  about  the  week¬ 
ly  press  that  are  pertinent  these 
days  when  there  is  so  much  dis¬ 


cussion  about  the  problems  of 
w'eeklies. 

“Beginning  now  we  must  pub¬ 
lish  better  newspapers  if  a  free 
press  is  to  survive  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  become  operative  and 
effective  throughout  a  groping 
world.”  Keller  says.  And  he 
didn’t  mention  newsprint.  B.v 
better  papers  he  did  not  mean 
larger  papers.  He  continued: 

“To  this  end  let  us  first  clean 
out,  dress  up,  and  put  in  order 
our  offices  and  printing  plants — 
for  the  impression  it  will  make 
cn  our  customers,  your  visitors, 
your  help,  and  you  yourself,  as 
well  as  for  the  efficiency  it  must 
lend  to  production. 

“Second,  let  us  put  in  ade¬ 
quate  type  and  equipment — 
though  I  dare  not  recommend 
expansion  on  cheap  dollars  be¬ 
yond  probable  ability  to  pay 
with  costlier  dollars. 

“Third,  let  us  get,  train,  pay, 
coach,  and  keep  competent  help. 

“Fourth,  let  us  become  more 
concerned  with  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  our  circulation  and  our 
advertising  columns  in  compari- 
.'on  with  our  day-to<lay  concern 
ever  profitabl.v  expanding  them. 

“Finally,  let  us  realize  that 
our  competition  is  not  a  con¬ 
temporary  around  the  corner,  or 
in  the  next  town,  or  in  the 
county  seat;  not  even  the  big 
city  newspaper.  Our  real  com¬ 
petitors  are  the  theater  and  the 
pool  hall  and  the  tavern,  the 
automobile  and  the  golf  links, 
the  books  and  the  magazines 
gaining  ever  widening  circula¬ 
tion  on  ever-improving  content, 
the  popular  radio  programs. 
Yes.  even  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  are  among  the  competitors 
of  the  hometown  newspaper. 
Whatever  is  more  interesting 
and  entertaining  wins  readers 
and  reading  time  away  from  the 
newspaper.  We  cannot  meet 
such  competition  by  cutting 
prices  and  slopping  over  our 
work.  Quite  the  contrary,  we 
need  to  work  together  more 
closely  and  harmoniously,  main¬ 
tain  reasonable  and  justifiable 
price  levels,  give  a  full  over¬ 
flowing  dollar’s  worth  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  our  wares,  and 
.'tep  confidently  out  to  win  and 
hold  readers,  advertisers,  and 
friends  for  the  country  press.” 

One  way  of  doing  this.  Keller 
suggested,  is  to  buy  and  use  bet¬ 
ter  paper,  '"rwo  years  ago  our 
central  office  pointed  out  that 
one  solution  to  the  newsprint 
pinch  even  then  beginning, 
might  be  to  encourage  mills  in 
producing  a  slightly  better  finish 
of  sheet  print  for  weekly  and 
small  daily  use,  at  a  modest 
premium  over  going  newsprint 
prices. 

“Today  higher  print  prices 
are  being  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  finish  is  better.  I  still 
think  along  this  line  lies  the 
best  hope  of  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  print  paper  problem.” 

•  •  • 

ANOTHER  way  for  publishers 

to  pre.cenl  better  weekly  pa¬ 
pers.  Keller  says,  is  to  “be  dis¬ 


criminating  in  the  use  of  the 
publicity  material  offered  you.” 
He  points  out  there  are  news, 
editorial  ideas  and  advertising 
copy  in  some  of  the  material 
sent  them.  Likewise  much  of  it 
is  “handout”  stuff. 

According  to  a  study  made  by 
George  L.  Abernethy  and  Paul 
M.  Berry,  weeklies  don’t  use  .is 
much  of  the  publicity  material 
as  most  people  believe.  Aber¬ 
nethy  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  and  Berry  of  Macalester 
College  studied  37  of  the  185 
South  Dakota  weeklies  for  five 
weeks.  It  was  discovered  that 
five  of  the  weeklies  used  no  re¬ 
leases  nor  other  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  during  that  period.  (The'e 
figures  do  not  include  WNU 
syndicated  material.)  Twelve 
used  from  one  to  four  relea'es 
during  the  period.  Eleven  used 
from  five  to  nine  releases.  Nine 
weeklies  used  10  or  more  re- 
lea.ses.  The  latter  group  were  all, 
except  one,  below  the  median 
circulation  for  the  entire  group, 
1.350,  and  included  the  smallest 
paoer.  530  circulation. 

'There  were  six  sources  having 
10  to  45  in.'ertions  and  not  one 
of  them  mentioned  a  brand 
name  or  a  product.  Two  of  them 
were  Congre.ssmen,  one  of  them, 
Karl  Mundt,  rating  45  inser¬ 
tions.  The  next  highest  figure 
was  25  for  the  South  Dakota 
State  College.  There  were  six 
sources  having  five  to  nine  in¬ 
sertions  and  29  sources  having 
one  to  four  in.'ertions  during 
five  weeks.  One  of  the  25  and 
six  of  the  29  source.s  mentioned 
brand  names  or  products. 

Forty  eight,  or  more  than  half, 
of  the  total  89  sources  failed  to 
obtain  a  single  insertion  of  a 
news  release  in  the  37  weeklies. 
Most  of  the  “plugs”  appeared  in 
this  group. 

Quito  a  few  companies  that 
indulge  in  this  publicity  practice 
will  be  interested  with  these 
figures.  Maybe  they  will  at  least 
see  the  wisdom  of  buying  ad¬ 
vertising  space  so  their  mes¬ 
sages  will  be  assured  legitimate 
publication. 


Truman  Hands 
Clapper  Award 
To  Tom  Stokes 

Washington  —  Thomas  L 
Stokes,  United  Features  Syndi 
cate  columnist,  has  added  the 
Raymond  Clapper  Award  to 
other  recognitions  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  journalism,  the  19M 
Pulitzer  Prize  included. 

The  scroll  and  a  S500  check 
were  presented  to  him  March  1 
by  President  Truman  at  the  an 
nual  dinner  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Stokes  was  the  third  win¬ 
ner.  Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  won  in 

1944,  and  Bert  Andrews  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 

1945. 

The  work  of  25  newswriten 
was  examined  by  the  committee 
before  Stokes  was  selected  “for 
best  carrying  on  the  crusading 
spirit  of  Raymond  Clapper  and 
his  willingness  to  tackle  contro¬ 
versial  i.ssues;  for  going  after 
iough  national  questions  in  the 
best  journalistic  tradition;  for 
hG  fairness  in  reporting  bott 
side-i  of  controversial  questions; 
and  his  work  as  a  real  reporter." 

Judges  were  Barry  Faris.  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  International  News 
Service;  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution;  Philip 
L.  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post;  Carleton  K. 
Matson,  associate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press:  and  Rep.  A.  S. 
Monroney  of  Oklahoma,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman. 

To  Stokes  it  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  pleasing  honor.  He  had 
been  associated  with  Raymond 
Clapper  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
r  century  and  a  few  months 
after  Clapper’s  death  in  a  plane 
crash  in  the  Pacific,  Stokes’  col¬ 
umn  made  its  appearance  under 
the  auspices  of  United  Features 
Syndicate,  which  had  been  Clap¬ 
per’s  outlet. 

The  award  winner  came  to 
Washington  in  1921  for  U.P. 


EIM  El/VALS/2^ 


Wlien  old  subscribers  renew  their  subscriptions,  everybodr 
around  a  newspaper  oKce  sparks  enthusiasm.  They  awst 
iike  the  newspaper  and  the  service  it  renders  them,  SI 
individuais. 

Year  after  year,  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washiaflsa, 
O.  C.,  wins  eayer  renewals.  It  is  one  feature  considersd  s 
“must”  by  both  newspapers  and  their  readers. 

The  Hetsna  Imfcpendent-itecord  (E-7,2e8t  5-7,209) 
ha*  ranawtd  it*  contract  /or  Tha  Ha*hin  Ssroics. 
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BOITOR  k  PUBLISHER  for  Marek  l.lM7 


It  works  automatically  .  .  .  this  outstanding 

iiieclianieal  development  of  reeent  years,  producing  the  usual 
time-coiisuining  centered  and  cjuadded  lines  with  the  same  speed 
and  ease  as  straight-matter  composition.  The  Linotype  Self- 
Qnadder  is  not  an  attachment,  hut  is  an  integral  part  of  Blue 

Streak  Linotypes,  when  ordered.  A  prominent  production  executive  says: 

“W'e  use  our  Linotypes  twenty -four  hours^  six  days  a  week,  and  the  Self- 
Quadders  have  done  a  grand  job.  From  what  the  operators  tell  me  and  the 
u  ay  my  production  has  increased,  ivithout  any  more  manpower,  I  would 
say  they  are  the  best  investment  that  tie  have  ever  madeV 


LINOTYPE  •  29  RYERSON  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 

Linntvpe  Borfowl  Serie$ 


Printed  in  IT.  S.  A. 


OFNFR.AT  ^rT'TOM 


HOW  TO 
TELL  TIME  IN 
HOUSTON .  • . 


You  need  a  special  kind  of  clock  to 
keep  yourself  informed  with 
up-to-the-minute  dope  on  the 
Houston  market. 

Every  29  minutes,  a  non-residential 
building  permit  is  issued.  Every  35 
minutes,  a  residential  building  permit. 
Every  day,  a  temporary  building  permit. 

Oh,  yes  .  .  .  every  second  adds  another 
$7.04  in  valuation  of  new  construction 
under  these  building  permits. 

That  adds  up  to  a  fast  growing, 

“big  money”  market! 


IT  TAKES 

THE  HOUSTON  PRESS 

—AND  ONE  OTHER 

TO  COVER 


HOUSTOH 


—THE  SOUTH’S  GREATEST  MARKET 


94.1%  of  the  Houston  Press  circulation  is  in  this  Houston  A.B.C. 
trading  area. 

77.8%  of  Press  circulation  is  in  the  eac<ra-profitable  A.B.C.  City 
Zone. 


No  “scatteration,  no  meaningless  circulation  totals,  an  almost 
irreducible  minimum  of  waste  circulation  .  .  .  perhaps  that  explains 
why  the  Houston  Press  led  in  1946  in  total  lines  gained  and  percentage 


gained  in  both  retail  display  and 

RETAIL  DISPLAY 

Prtts— up  1,765,793  linat  (34.4%) 
"A”  —up  1,587,678  linas  (30.2%) 
“B”  —up  597,885  llnat  (  7.6%) 


general  display  classifications: 

GENERAL  DISPLAY 
Prats— up  234,977  linat  (27.5%) 
“A"— up  182,482  linat  (14.1%) 
“B"  —down  291,253  linat  (-14.7%) 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 
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NEW  r08K  ....  WorW.ra/agram 


CLEVELAND . Prai, 

PITTSSUROH . Praii 

SANFRANOSCO . Naw< 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timat 


NaHonal  Advrtiiing  Oaporhnanl 


COLUMBUS . Cilirtn 

ONCINNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poil 

Covinglon  •dHion,  Cincinnati  Poll 

KNOXVILLE . Nawi-Sanlinal 

230  Park  Avanua  •  Naw  York 


DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Ntwi  EVANSVILLE . P'oii 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Prtii 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commorciol  Appool  FORT  WORTH . Prtu 

MEMPHIS . PnuScimitar  ALBUOUEROUE . Tribum 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . HoroM-Poil 

Chicoso  •  Son  Froncltce  •  Dalreit  •  Qncinnoli  •  Phllodaiphia  •  Farl  WailB 
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